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ARE BUILT”... 


This book is a most important con- 
tribution on this subject, an authori- 
tative preview of the homes of to- 
morrow by experts who have made 
a thorough study of the subject and 
here present their conclusions. It 
covers every phase of design, con- 
struction and equipment with ad- 
vanced figures on tomorrow's mar- 
ket. A book worth having — and 
worth studying. Available now, and 
yours for the asking. 


WHEN BETTER HOTELS 
ARE PLANNED... 





SS 


\ 


In the January 1944 issue there will 
appear the first of a series of twelve 
studies on commercial and indus- 
trial buildings of the future. 
These will be prepared in collabora- 
tion with the editorial staffs of the 
leading magazine in each field cov- 
ered. The first, “The Hotel of the 
Future,” is prepared by the com- 
bined editorial staffs of Architec- 
tural Record and Hotel Manage- 
ment after exhaustive study of plan, 
design, construction and efficient 
operation. These articles will set a 
new pace in Architectural Jour- 
nahism 


» OTHER AWARDS RE- 
CEIVED BY ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
SINCE 1929 
1929—First prize for “Best Article 
or Series of Articles” awarded by 
the Associated Business Papers 
in 1930. 

1935—Certificate of Award for out- 
standing skill in production of 
magazines printed on Cantine’s 
Coated Paper. 

1936—Certificate of Award same as 
in 1935. 

1940—Special Award for best pic- 
torial reporting work during 12 
months of 1940 awarded by In- 
dustrial Marketing. 

1941—First Award for best illustra- 
tive treatment of editorial mate- 
rial published during 1941 award- 
ed by Industrial Marketing. 


“WHEN BETTER HOMES 
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AWARD...and Reward 


WE ANNOUNCE, with pride which 
we think pardonable, that Architec- 
tural Record has received from In- 
dustrial Marketing the Award of 
Merit “for best illustrative treat- 
ment” as exemplified by The Archi- 
tecture of Brazil which appeared in 
our January °43 issue. This is the 

sixth important official recognition 
which Architectural Record has re- 


ceived since 1929. 


As a result of the editorial policy 
which these awards commend, we 
have received another award. We 
have been awarded the confidence 
and support of the most important 
group in the building world of today 
Architect-Engi- 


—and tomorrow, 


neers. 


This group is as stable a part of our 
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picture as the magazine itself. They 
look to Architectural Record not 
only for inspiration, for the broad 
picture of what is here and of what 
is to come, but also for the exact 
and authoritative information which 
only the combination of Architec- 
tural Record with Dodge Reports 
and facilities can give them. 


The policies that earned these 
awards, that built this confidence, 
have brought their reward to Archi- 
tectural Record in the form of an 
increase in volume of advertising 
directed at this group which is the 
greatest in six years, and greater 
than that of any other publication 
attempting to cover this field. 


It will be wise to make your 1944 


commitments now 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed by 
Dodge Reports and facilities provides its 
Architect-Engineer readers with an in- 
spirational and accurate informational 
service which no other publication can 
render. It provides the Advertiser with a 
means of selling this group —the most 
important in the building world of today 
—and of tomorrow. 
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EXT MONTH 


Trends in Industrial Distribution’ —How 


war affected the distribution channels of 
tral marketers and what changes in dis 
itlets are being contemplated when 


re out from under wartime restrictions? 
the report of this significant study and 
te to it by telling the editor about your 
xperience and plans 


tow the Advertising Manager Can Help 
inning for Tomorrow,” by Francis Jura- 
manager commercial research, Carnegie 
s Steel Corporation. Everybody involved 
postwar planning is concerned with ideas 
iraschek outlines six steps the advertising 
er can take to develop ideas and infor 
2 which will be invaluable to those re- 


h 


le for planning for the tuture 


e Membership Roster of the National In 
tal Advertisers Association will be published 
Nov ber issue. With over 2,200 mem- 

over the United States and Canada, this 
owill present a guide to the men and wo 
responsible for the outstanding industrial 


then 


ing of today 


D@ 


shed ‘Monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
dvertisin Publications, Inc., at 100 E. Ohio St., 
9°, USA. Telephone Delaware 1337. New 

ces: (30 W. Forty-Second St. Telephone: 
ry Sen Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
‘ Bldg Single copies, 20 cents, except 
®t 25th issue, which is not sold separately. 
"iption, S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 
” subscr ption, $2.50 a year. Entered as sec- 
“ass matier December 22, 1936, at the post- 
- Chice so, Illinois, under the Act of March 
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“Here's a fine direct advertise- 
ment that is very much to the 
point today. This page has news 
value.” 
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How Should Postwar Surpluses 


Be Marketed? 


What some important factors in industry are thinking 
and planning to do about surplus stocks after the war 


@ ONE of the unavoidable problems 
which will confront many industries 
after the war will be the disposition 
or control of surplus equipment, sup- 
plies and materials. The order in which 
these surpluses are redistributed will 
have considerable weight on the mar- 
keting of new production immediate- 
ly after the war. 

That this problem is seen as one of 
the most important to be considered 
in planning postwar employment is 
evinced in consideration of the sub- 
ject by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
American Supply & Machinery Manu- 
Association, Inc., National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
and other public and industry organ- 


tacturers’ 


zations. Also there are several bills in 
Congress which would deal with this 
matte 

The Chamber’s Committee on Uti- 
lization of War Plants and Surplus 
Proper composed of twenty-seven 
representatives of varied lines of in- 
dustry held its first 
mont] Washington. 
is All e. 
of th 
Honol, 


“ISCO. Kecommendations of this com- 


Mitice 


meeting last 
Its chairman 
Mattei, a vice-president 
hamber and president of 


Oil Corporation, San Fran- 


ve not as yet been an- 
nhounc¢ 


The subject is also on the agenda of 
a subcommittee of the NAM’s Post- 
war Transition Subcommittee specifi- 
cally handling the topics of disposition 
of government facilities and cancella- 
tion of war contracts. It, likewise, 
has not crystallized a definite position 
on the matter, but is expected to do 


so soon. 
Plan of Supply Manufacturers 


Clearly remembering how markets 
were glutted with after 
World War I, the industrial supply 
distributors have been the leaders in 
taking action to avoid chaos again. 
Early last summer a special committee 
representing the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers’ 
tion, Inc., National Supply & Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association, and 
the Southern Supply & Machinery 


Distributors’ Association, Inc., draft- 


surpluses 


Associa- 


ed a report on the subject and sub- 
mitted it to Senator H. S. Truman 
for consideration and action by his 
committee. 

Following a review of buying prac- 
tices by various government divisions 
and the armed forces, which have re- 
sulted in huge stocks of critical ma- 
terials being tied up, in many cases 
materials and 


merely because the 


equipment are “earmarked” for cer- 


tain agencies and therefore cannot be 
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made available to other agencies which 
could put them to use, the report 
made two suggestions: 

1. That steps be taken to redis- 
tribute existing surpluses with a view 
to reducing the vast quantities that 
will otherwise be on hand at the end 
of the war. 

2. That 
liquidating the surpluses upon the con- 
clusion of hostilities in a manner 
which will not disrupt markets and 
prevent industry from giving labor 


plans be evolved for 


continuous employment at high wage 
rates. 

“With respect to the postwar phase 
of the problem,” the report continues, 
“we believe it should be the first con- 
sideration of the government to place 
the control of surplus stocks in the 
hands of industry. This is vital in 
order to create the maximum possi- 
bilities for employment of labor and 
for re-employing men returning from 
the services; and also to save billions 
of dollars.” 

To preclude the purchase of sur- 
plus materials on the basis of scrap 
and the subsequent resale of them by 
their buyers at handsome profit re- 
gardless of the economic effects on 
industry, the committee made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


(1) A government agency, such as 
the RFC, to purchase these tools from the 
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Various government departments at their 


ost price. The same to apply as regards 
surplus tools in the hands of large con 
summers 

2 To ship these tools nanutactured 


, : 
by each manufacturer back to that manu 


facturer on a consignment basis, same to 
be sold by the manufacturer on some per 
centage basis—item for iten based on 
his current postwar sales (This percentage 
to be a minimum of § per cent and t 
range up to 20 per cent, or even highe 
if the manufacturer wishes to dispos« 
them that much quicker.) The charge t 
the manutacturer as these t | re s ld 
to be on i ba 1 of fils spread ifgi 
to the distributor. This undoubtedly w 
ve different in different t i 
ot course, tor different manutacturers it 
the same industry 

If the tool returned require é 
conditioning, there should be an additiona 
reduction in the st to the manutacturer 
same to he consistent with the « t or ré 
onditioning 

As the tool ire old by the mat i 
turer, he should remit ¢ the RFC 

Should the tools still insold becom 
obsolete, a stall furtl reduction in thei 
cost to the manufacturer should be mad 
same to be by mutual igreement hetwe 

he manufacturers and the RFC 

It the two parties are unable to agre« 
then they should select a third to act as 
irbitrator, and the third should come from 
the tool industry, though t necessarily 
from the same tool industry, and the dé 
sion of any two of these three to be final 

There are many details which would 
ccur to different manufacturers in differ 
ent industri ind it is conceivable that 
the RFC has authority at the present 
time for doing is, but if an 1 dependent 
wency like the RFC could act as th 
ponge to absorb these handling, recond: 
tioning and obsolescent costs it would 
eliminate the question of loss by the " 
rious service lisposir whi 
as always heer I sidere } i black I it} 
iwwainst that service 

Complete supervisio! \ procedure 
that is adopted should very definitely be 
placed in the hands of one agency, whether 


it be the RFC or another agency created 
pecifically for that purpose We say this 
because there are indic tions, as a result 
yf the recent publicity given the question 


1! surplus stocks, that different branches 
of the government will evolve their ow: 
lans and work individually. This, we be 
lheve, will tend to bring about confusion 


nd prevent the orderly liquidation which 


we regard so essential 

Distributors of industrial supplies 
are agreeable to this program because 
they know it will mean careful and 
proper distribution of surplus stocks 
rather than their being dumped on 
market the 


the promiscuously to 


highest bidder. 
Reallocating Stocks 


As a prelude to the postwar action, 
industrial distributors and machinery 
dealers are now doing what they can 


to reallocate idle machinery and sup- 


plies in codperation with the used 
equipment and machinery branch of 
the War Production Board. They 


realize that getting this material into 


use now not only relieves the pressure 
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there 1S a serious 
waste paper shortage! 


ond you con make i your potriotic duty 
to help om this present emergency by 
saving woste paper right now 


BECAUSE 


YOU SHOULD Save 





To iT 1S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO HELP 


STATE 8787 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Speaking as one important unit in the indus- 
try, Container Corporation, Chicago, backed 
the WPB waste paper drive last month by 
running this page in 106 daily and weekly 
papers in Chicago area urging codperation 


for deliveries on orders, but also 
liquidates inventories during a period 
of rapid consumption and avoids that 


much surplus later on. 
While it is 


dealers to 


mandatory for used 


equipment report to the 


WPB 


their possession, it is not required of 


branch all idle equipment in 


I lowever, the de- 


WPB to 


existing equipment before authorizing 


industrial owners. 


the utilize 


termination of 
the manufacture and purchase of new 


equipment may result in mandatory 


reporting of all or certain urgently 
needed types of machinery and equip- 
ment, it is believed. 
Members of the redistribution di- 
vision of the WPB refuse to comment 
on the probability of the program be- 
cover dis- 


extended to postwar 


ing 
posal of surplus equipment. 


Machine Tool Viewpoints 
Newspapers have been publishing 
considerable about the dark future of 
the machine tool industry because of 
the surplus equipment problem. Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to 
weigh the problem but as yet it has 
made no recommendations. Tell Burna, 
general manager of the association, ex- 
presses his viewpoint this way: 
“Certainly the disposition of sur- 
plus equipment after the war is go- 
ing to have a great deal of effect on 
the marketing of new machine tools. 
By the end of 1943, this industry will 
have produced more machine tools in 
four years than it did in the preced- 
ing forty, from 1900 to 1939 inclu- 
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There will be over three billion 


dollars worth of machine tools in the 
United States three years old or less, 


Those owned by the government prob- 
ably will not be put on the market 
immediately, but billions of dollars 
worth owned by private industry may, 
and there is no assurance whatever 
that used machine tool dealers will not 


have a festival. 


“Highly special machines will still § 


find a limited market as mass produc- 
tion industries retool for the peace- 
time products to meet a demand that 


the 


Manufacturers of standard ma- 


has been accumulating during 
war. 
chines are going to have a little de 
pression all of their own, even though 
the United States as a whole is on an 
unprecedented level of prosperity.” 


Millard 


president, 


assistant to the 


Milling 


feels that 


Romaine, 
Cincinnati and 
Grinding Machines, Inc., 


the surplus of government-owned ma- 


1 


chine tools after the war 

(1) utilized in pilot plants to keep 
up a supply of munitions for ade 
quate preparedness and the maint 
nance of necessary research and ex 


perimental plants; (2) maintained 
a reserve sufhcient to permit reéstab 


rearmament program of 


lishing of a 
large scale on short notice, this 
include the necessary tool room equip 


(3) remaining surplus to bk 


disposed of to 


ment; 
ot her RON ernment 
agencies including the Office of For- 


eign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera 


tions and to various educational in 
stitutions by exporting them. Before 
offering them generally to the public 


t he 


Mr. believes origina 


manufacturers 
should have the opportunity of repu 


Romaine 
of the machine tool 





chasing them for reconditioning ané 
resale. To insure an orderly handling 
of the problem, he feels the Tools D 
vision of the WPB in codperation wit 
the War and Navy Departments could] 
determine what tools could be dispose | 
of and in what order. 

Machine tools contained in the pile 
plants and in the reserves he would 
have replaced in a systematic manne! 
by establishing an age limit for ea 


type of equipment in order to keep 
the facilities up-to-date and a'so pr 
ve més 


vide some business to support 
chine tool industry. 


roduc: 


“In order to facilitate the 


tion of new machine tools,” s:ys Meg 

Romaine, “one of the most <esirabl 

steps that could be taken would 
(Continued on page 14 
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tractor redesign typifies the collaboration necessary between the industrial designer and the company engineering departments. Had the designer pre- 
d beautiful drawings of a streamlined roadster-type enclosed tractor with chrome plating, outside exhaust pipes, and a transparent cab, the relationship 
d probably have ended right there. Instead he worked with the engineering department without disrupting their functionally-perfect tractor chassis to arrive 


e best possible appearance for each existing element without adding sheet metal or expensive trim and eliminating its workmanlike characteristics 
, 














The Industrial Designer It No 


Minacle Man 


How the industrial designer functions and what this 


one thinks about some postwar designs being shown 


@ THE TITLE of this article may 


seem to be a strange one in view of 


the fact the writer is engaged in in- 


The 


choosing it is because I believe firmly 


dustrial design. reason for my 


that the industrial design profession 


has proven itself as a necessary and 
sound independent service available to 
all industry in times of peace or war. 

In an effort to prove its soundness 
and usefulness, I feel called upon 
to differentiate between the serious 
business of industrial design, in con- 
trast to the tendency to prophesy and 
Wave the magic wand of the airbrush 


grac ly surface 


Over a paper de- 
pict the wonders of the manufac- 
tur vorld of the future. 

St rely enough, the wilder the 
pred ns and the more fantastic the 
rend the more renowned the 
auth designer seems to be. This 
has ted in a false and dangerous 
impr n on the part of the manu- 
tactu ind when I say the manu- 
factu: | refer to perhaps the chief 
engin r someone within an organ- 
IZat 


© 1s responsible for actually 


By BROOKS STEVENS 


Industrial Designer, Milwaukee 


carrying out the ideas of the new 


product and translating them into pro- 
duction. He will invariably ask, al- 
most at his wits’ end: “What makes 
this artist feel, first of all, that there 
is anything terribly remarkable about 
contribution to a_ total 


his picture 





is typical of the extreme 
prophecies for the postwar automobile with 
emphasis on plastic bodies, transparent tops, 
and the like. It is typical of wishful thinking 
in many directions, says Mr. Stevens. It has 


This rendering 


not been completely established whether 
such a car can be built. In addition, it has 
never been established whether such a car, 
if possible to build, would be acceptable to 
the buying public looking for practicability 
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the 
neers within the company who have 


compared to certain of engi- 
worked long and tedious hours to per- 
fect the product, make it work, and 
see that it’s produced and delivered on 
Why must there be fanfare 
and full-page advertisements of this 


time? 


self-established miracle man who may 
have contributed to the appearance de- 
sign alone?” 

I have had the chief engineer of an 
automobile manufacturing company 
ask me why the stylist should receive 
glamorous publicity and great acclaim, 
when the engineers who developed its 
chassis, its engine, its very life, go un- 
mentioned and are merely taken for 
granted. These are reasons why I say 
that the industrial designer is no mir- 
acle man. 

It is relatively easy for him to 
imagine and create fabulous products 
for the future world which, seeming- 
ly, erase the difficulties of the past. 
Button-pushing, remote control liv- 
ing, with hardly the necessity to think, 
flows smoothly from the orifice of his 
airbrush—flying automobiles, mechan- 
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This Ward Electric fence controller, sold to the farmer through the mail order catalog, has 
been elevated in appearance almost to the class of the portable radio. This eye appeal 
applied to even such a functional device proved invaluable as a sales feature through the 
mail-order catalog method of selling. Its lines are clean and it is not overdone. In contrast 
to the Ward unit, the Prime line of electric fence controllers requested a purely functional 
eppearance. The instrument panel effect makes for a highly technical appearance. Yet this 


has been successfully combined 


ical kitchens, refrigerators that liter 
ally hand you the food you want, and 
many other intriguing devices—yet, 
all these must be engineered; some way 
must be found to manufacture them, 
to make them work, and to produce 
them at a reasonable price. Consider- 
ing some of the ideas that have been 
advanced in magazines, the job which 
lies ahead in the engineering depart 
ment may well be the miraculous 
phase of a given development. 
Industrial design can be justified as 
a profession because independent de 
signers, operating alone or with a staff, 
are able to establish operations in their 
own location to serve a considerabk 
number and types of industries. They 
are specializing in a phase of the work 
for which they are particularly talent 
ed. The question arises as to why an 
individual manufacturer should not 
maintain his own industrial designer 
or staff. My answer to that question 
is that the industrial designer can bet 
ter serve a number of businesses 
through the lack of monotony and the 
regimentation brought about by con 
tinually working in one field. His ex 
posure to trends, acceptances, and the 
progress of all fields of industrial de 
sign makes him better suited in each 
individual case for the offering of a 
fresh viewpoint unhampered by con- 
stant proximity to one line of work. 
Basically, the industriai designer in 
peacetime is a product appearance de 
with some ability 


signer to simplify 


and suggest easier manufacture and 
lower cost of the product with which 
he may work. In some instances. there 
have been definite functional improve 
ments and basic principles have been 


improved, but this probably was not 
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with practical 


tooling and some degree of styling 


promised or counted on when the de- 
signer was called in for consultation. 
Through discussion, collaboration, and 
codperation, he may, by provoking 
enough questions or offering enough 
suggestions, arrive at something in 
the way of a functional improvement 
which goes beyond product styling. 

It is this very phase of the work— 
this collaboration, this coéperation— 
that is so necessary to the success of 
an association between the industrial 
designer and his client. The manufac- 
turer needs the designer or they would 
But it 


be realized how completely the de- 


not have called him in. must 
signer needs the manufacturer and all 
his departments. If any industrial de- 
knew all know 


past 


signer there was to 


about the manufacturing his- 
tories of all the companies he might 
work for, and types of products he 
might work with, he would probably 
be a dangerous person to society. He 
depends completely upon the knowl- 
edge and experience of the men in the 
engineering department, sales depart- 
ment, and advertising department, and 
1 knowledge of the policies of the 
management. It is with these depart- 
ments as tools that he does his best 
work. He becomes the hands and the 
coérdinator of ideas pertaining to ap- 
pearance design for the company 
whose departments and men have a 
full-time job on the particular phase 
of the work in which they are en- 
gaged. 

The industrial designer’s individual 
and personal contribution to the pic- 
ture is not merely his ability to draw 
or to depict. The fact that he exposes 
himself during his every waking hour 


to his specialized phase of product de- 
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sign, makes him eligible, with a sens 
of proportion, form, and color, to tak« 
the lead in the development of th 
final eye-appealing or visual design ot 
the product. 

The industrial designer has bee: 
referred to as a “streamliner, a corne 
rounder, a hump smoother,” and man 


other equally inaccurate terms. One 


does not streamline a one-hundred ton 
sheet steel stamping press, because it 


is stationary! One does not stream- 


line a bathtub or a juke box, for there 


is nothing in life which calls upon 
their being aerodynamically treated in 
form. 

The term 
terribly hackneyed and trite for it has 
been applied to everything from air- 


“streamlined” has become 


planes to ladies’ hose! It is not a new 
term by any means, for we have an 
interesting brochure in our files color- 
fully describing the 1911 Hupmobile 
car, and it makes a great point of 
the Hupmobile Runabout with _ its 
“streamlined cowl.”” We have a copy 
of a design patent issued in 1897, or 
thereabouts, to an individual covering 
the design of a “streamlined” railroad 
train. It is remarkably close, in prin- 





The original Harnischfeger welder enclosure 
was anything but graceful in its contours. 
was hand-made and expensive to fabricatt 


because the volume of production did ne } 
warrant complete tooling. The re-designe? 
welder shows what can be done wit! carefu 
study and collaboration with company eng" 
neers to produce a unit without hig tooling 
costs that actually looks as thoug! it hee 
been completely fabricated from e:pensiv® 
stampings. Three model sizes were © >teine® 
from the expansion of standard p very 
cally and horizontally. This produce’ 4 = 
visu 


nite family resemblance and a str 


identity. The colors maroon and y were 
a distinctive note for the Harnisch’« ger lin 
1943 
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ciple at least, to what has been done 
on the railroads today. 

Product appearance design or prod- 
uct styling are better generalized 
terms for that all-important phase of 
the work engaged in by the industrial 
designer. Point of sale appeal and eye 
appeal can safely be considered in all 
products. A drill press can be styled 
so that when the machine tool buyer 
receives some direct mail advertising, 
and providing he knows the company 
who builds the machine, is convinced 
by its declaration of performance, and 
is agreeable to the price quoted, he 
may then actually be swayed by the 
final impression of a clean, good-look- 
ing, “proud to own” piece of equip- 
ment. 

I have been asked the question, 
“why style an electric control case or 
a starter housing when they may go 
in the basement or will be unseen, for 
the most part, in the shop?” The only 
answer is that some salesman origin- 
ally must sell that device. If we are 
only successful in impressing him with 
his own product, we will have made 
great strides toward an increased sales 
volume. If he can remain with the 
buyer five minutes longer and as a 
final rebuttal speech allude to its clean 
lines and efficient styling, that, too, 
may be chalked up as an additional 
sale. If we are only successful in pro- 
viding the advertising department or 
agency with better pictorial subject 
and more intriguing copy, these things 
alone may justify product styling. 

We cannot always count on styling 
alone. No one is foolish enough to be- 


' ' 
lieve that a streamlined or styled trac- 


tor will make a farmer part with 
hard-earned money. But we can feel 
that if he is in the market for a trac- 
tor, and two manufacturers’ products 
are being considered and they have 
a rformance and equal prices, 
the 


r-looking tractor may win 


a reasonable gamble, to say 
the | 
| TI estion of how the industrial 
desig in successfully work on an 
auto one day, a washing ma- 
chin next, and a lady’s compact 
after has often confused the 
Aver rson. The answer, I be- 
lieve is his complete freedom 
tor ince design thought; his 
Cogn f trends and acceptances; 
= ¢ knowledge of the ele- 
64 od proportion and form, 
nat 


ipplied in some way to 
that is designed for manu- 


industrial designer must 





In re-designing this Delta jointer, an effort was made to produce a more massive plant-like 
appearance in the base, because the original machine had been basically designed for the 
home workshop. The re-designed version is completely enclosed, easier to maintain, and the 
motor and belt are fully guarded. A distinctive appearance identity was secondary to the 
functional reasons but not the least important, and here they are combined harmoniously 


Lia | 


~ 





This Ward concrete block-making machine, sold to the farmer, has been re-designed from 
the standpoint of simplicity of manufacture, less weight, cleaner lines, and ease of mainte- 
nance. This is a typical example of not being able to streamline such a device, but definitely 
cleaning up its appearance, which in itself contributes a feeling of greater efficiency 


go beyond drawing pictures. He 
should carry each and every commis- 
sion through at least three stages of 
development. 

The first and most important stage 
of the work, after a thorough under- 
standing of the problem at hand, is 
the preliminary design stage. This is 
often the longest and most difficult 
part of the work. Hundreds of rough 
sketches, which could hardly be called 
examples of art work, may be the re- 
sult. Many of these the client may 
never see. Many of them he will see, 
because they will provide the vocabu- 
lary of ideas which are reasonable in 


the mind of the designer after having 
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fully exploited the possibilities through 
this preliminary sketch method. It is 
now necessary to have the most im- 
portant conference of the entire pro- 
gram, during which the engineers will 
weed through the preliminary ideas, 
criticising and explaining the advan- 
tages of some and the disadvantages 
of others. This is where understand- 
ing, codperation, and collaboration are 
most necessary, for it is from this vo- 
cabulary of ideas that a single course 
of action is chosen. 

The second stage constitutes the 
final designing and the refinement of 
the most acceptable basic idea, and it 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Action scene during the filming of New Jersey Zinc Company's color sound motion picture 


designed as an educational project for use among students of engineering schools and industry 


New fersey Zine Educational Film 
Aas Long Range Objectives 


Color sound movie explains efficiency and economics 


of die casting process to college engineering students 


there are no 


y eal 


IS well known 


@ it 
Motion 


in the industrial film field, no flossy 


Picture Awards of the 
banquets, and no _ presentation of 
“Oscars” to their producers, yet it is 
annually becoming a bigger and more 
important part of industrial market 
ing. In it, talented men toil and 
sweat obscurely to picture the glamor 
of a turret lathe, tell the throbbing 
romance of a drop hammer, or the truc 
life story of a bottle of carbonated 
bev cragre 

come and go 


Industrial pictures 


They have their “quickies” and thei 
‘floperoos,”” and by the same token 
their effectively and intelligently con 
ceived, four-star productions. They 


are a powerful method for telling a 
company’s or an industry’s story to 
the thousands who see them. 
Knowing all this, New Jersey Zinc 
Company- —the largest in the country 
whose sole product is zinc—approach 
ed the subject objectively when it was 
decided to add a motion picture film 


to its other methods of promotion 
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By WARREN BASSETT 


The chief purpose was to promote 


new markets for zinc die castings. 
Even though the war was using up 
every pound of slab zinc produced, it 
long- 


was decided to inaugurate a 


educational which 


range, program 
would result in the use of zinc alloys 
in scores of fields they had not yet 
penetrate d. 

Because during the past few years 
the process of die casting has come to 
be recognized as one of the leaders 
umong high speed production methods 
in the metal working industry, because 
some seventy-five to eighty per cent 
of total pre-war die casting produc- 
tions was in zinc alloys, and because 
the fields of usefulness are capable of 
expansion, die 


great casting was a 


natural as the subject for a film. 


Die casting, it should be mentioned 


here, is the art of producing accur- 


itely dimensioned parts by forcing 


molten metal under pressure into 
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metal dies or molds. It is the fastest 
of all casting processes, and most often 
employed where rapidity and economy 
in production are essential. It ranks 
with stamping, die forging, plastic 
molding, and production by screw ma 
chine when production of identica 


parts in large quantities is required. 

“Having decided to produce a film 
on die casting, we gave plenty of 
thought to how it could best be pre- 
sented, and what audience we wanted 
most to reach,” declared R. Davison 
manager of New Jersey Zinc’s market 
development division, which include 
all advertising and publicity 


“We felt the subject was being only 


sketchily treated in the engineering 
schools, and that a valuable postwaf 
audience would be the young en gineet 
ing students of the country. 

“We had nothing to sell, a thert- 
fore did not want a sales t We 
wanted the picture to be unica 

curate 


and educational; graphic, yet 


in its presentation of the di istins 


process, ” 
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Actual working out of the prob- 
lem and supervision of the making of 
the film was turned over by Mr. Davi- 
son to his right-hand man, C. R. 
Maxon, metallurgist and_ technical 
aide. 

To determine what actually was 
wanted in such a film, Mr. Maxon 
wrote letters to the deans of the lead- 
ing engineering schools of the coun- 


try. Convinced the effort was educa- 
tional rather than a selling activity, 
many responses were received, giving 
detailed information. 


“Some of them gave aimost a step- 
by-step blueprint for the operation,” 


Mr. Maxon said, “and their help was 
§ invaluable in preparing the script. In- 
cidentally, it may be of interest to 
those who have never made an indus- 
trial film to know that the care taken 
in the preparation of the shooting 


script can save a lot of expensive re- 


takes.’ 
Realizing that the film would be 
presented to very critical audiences 


= 


in the engineering schools, and else- 
where, the problem of who should 
handle the filming of the material was 
of extreme importance. “Cheesecake” 
and, as Mr. Maxon put it, “screwy 
angle shots,” were banned. The con- 
tract was finally given to Paul Hance 
Productions. Mr. Hance himself is a 
graduate engineer, and a member of 
Sigma Xi, honorary science fraternity. 

Production was begun with the idea 
stest ff of presenting the film, “Die Casting,” 
often ff} 28 an interpretation which would in- 
nomy ff form engineering students technically 
ranks [§ but simply, while not insulting their 
lastic ff} mtelligence. The story was recorded 
y ma- § 92 16-mm. sound film in full color. 





ntica 90 rigidly were ballyhoo and sell- 
red. (ing barred that New Jersey Zinc 
, film § Compa y is mentioned but once in the 
ty of lm. And, although zinc is the metal 
e pre- HH MOst widely used in die casting, por- 


anted “Ons of the film were devoted to other 
vison, ™ Metals, order to give a comprehen- 





























Here are the two books which the New Jersey Zinc Company uses as part of its educational 
campaign on die casting. The one at the top is a case bound volume of 148 pages and is a 
comprehensive treatise on the subject. The booklet at the bottom is designed to answer 
principal questions on zinc alloy die castings which it does with illustrations and charts 


analysis of just what part each plays 
best in the die casting industry. 

In conjunction with the production 
of the film, the problem of market- 
ing it was thoroughly studied. Since 
New Jersey Zinc was mentioned but 
once in the film, it was decided to 
issue a booklet to tell the zinc sales 
story in detail. This was titled “Zinc 
Alloy Die Casting” and, with halftone 
illustrations, answered such questions 
as: “What Type of Machine Makes a 
Die Casting?” “What is the Rate of 
Production in Die Casting?” “What 
Are the Compositions of the Zinc Die 
Casting Alloys?” “What Shapes Are 
Possible in Die Casting?” and “Where 
Does The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Fit Into the Picture?” 

This booklet, heavily illustrated and 
attractive with color, is distributed to 
all those seeing the film. 

Most of the film shots were taken 
in the laboratory of New Jersey Zinc 
Company at Palmerton, Pa. There an 
experimental die casting machine was 
broken down to simplify the showing 
of its operation. Two and one-half 
months were spent in a step-by-step 
picturization of die casting, with Mr 
Maxon working with the cameraman. 

When the film was completed, a 
preview showing for trade and tech- 
nical editors was held. The film takes 
thirty-five minutes to show. 


narket BPE portrayal. Competing metals and 

cludes illoys fairly presented with an 
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eering 
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The problem of booking the film 
was handled by Mr. Maxon. He was 
desirious of hitting his No. 1 audience 
of engineering students fast, because 
of the fast changing standards of edu- 
cation in wartime. Deans of engineer- 
ing schools, having assisted in outlin- 
ing the material to be used in the film, 
were given showings and criticisms 
were requested. A few minor revisions 
were made, based on their comments. 
Since the film had some shots show- 
ing the great part zinc is playing in 
the field of war materials, it was 
shown to representatives of the U. S. 
Army for their approval. 

Fifteen prints of the film were then 
made, and the colleges and universi- 
ties bid for them eagerly. Included in 
the schools where it has been shown 
are Northwestern University, Prince- 
ton, University of Michigan, Purdue, 
Case School of Applied Science, and 
many others, 

Commenting on the eagerness with 
which colleges and universities asked 
to show the film, Mr. Maxon said: 

“It is amazing the amount of co- 
éperation which can be obtained from 
the schools if you shoot straight with 
them.” 

Mr. Maxon tells with pride of a 
poll taken at one of the large eastern 


universities among an audience which 


(Continued on page 150) 
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By WILLIAM H. GREEN 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York 


Should ‘Pow Cost’ Be Revived as Au 





Industrial Cony Slant? 


Stressing low cost not only may contribute to a lower 
war bill but also will hold the sales point for later 


two years in 


@ DURING the last 


industrial slants, I 


discussing copy 


have often heard the opinion voiced 
that “cost is no longer an important 


sales factor—it 1s availability of the 


product that counts.”” Wartime pres- 
sure 18, Of course, responsible for this 
thinking. But is such thinking en- 
tirely correct? 
No question 


has very rightly influenced many prod- 


but that availability 


uct selections. But as the early con- 


fusion in speeding the war effort has 
as shortages have les- 


subsided, and 


sened, have we not reached a point 
where costs should be more carefully 
considered? Let’s examine some of 


the facts that lead to this conclusion: 
1. America’s greatest national proj- 
ect—winning the second World War 
-is producing America’s greatest na- 
The 


deliberation on new taxa- 


tional debt. Congress spent 
months of 
tion to fit both the debt and the new 


distribution of national income. 


2. The 
meanwhile, has put on a series of War 
Bond 


money to meet rising expenses, 


Treasury Department, 


drives to raise more and more 


3. Manpower is becoming a more 


Now, 


index of 


serious problem. cost is not 


necessarily an availability, 


but it is an index ot the manpower 


required to produce a product. This 
holds true even in the cost of one 
material against another, for labor 


(manpower) is a great ingredient of 
cost if you go back far enough in 


your breakdown. Thus. reduced cost 


means that more manpower will be 
available for war production. 
So much for our “facts.” Now 
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let’s consider how they look with re- 
spect to marketing industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Back in the days before “defense,” 
industrial concerns were competing on 
a normal basis. As the defense effort 
grew, and delivery dates became de- 
ciding factors, peacetime considera- 
tions in the selection of products went 
out the window. Then came a period 
when many concerns were booked up 
with orders, and competition resumed 
some of its former aspects because 
everybody was in the same boat. Peace- 
time sales appeals did not return in 
full, however. “Low cost” as a sales 
advantage has remained a buried treas- 
ure. 

We can be fairly sure that the pres- 
ent lack of cost-consciousness will not 
continue after the war. For once 
manufacturers quit producing for a 
non-profit enterprise—war—and _re- 
turn to competing for their bread and 
butter, cost will become a vital factor 
again. 

So what? We can help reduce the 
cost of the war in just one way—pro- 


duce what is needed for less money. 

This will have a double-edged effect. 
It will ease the tax burden (and the 
bond sales required—which serve to 
delay the tax burden), and it will re- 
manpower re- 


duce the amount of 


quired for essential production. 

Do not these justify stressing “low 
cost” in the sales and advertising ap- 
proaches of those products where it 
a bid to reduce the 
cost of the war even more vital than 
a bid to buy war bonds? 

Then there’s the selfish angle. 


applies? Is not 


Sell- 
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ing low cost now has its direct bene- 
fits to the seller, too. Wherever he 
can cut costs without sacrificing qual- 
ity he can earn government and popv- 
lar commendation for his company. 

And he will be keeping that im- 
portant phase of his sales story—low 
cost—in front of customers who maj 
have strayed far from the fold under 
the pressure of war expediency 
customers he will want back when the 
war is won. 

Is it “patriotic”? 


There has been: 
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lot of criticism of advertising copyh @ fF, 
that on one hand says “buy bonds,’ F aveme 
and on the other says “but buy our pany 
product first and use the ‘savings’ for manpo 
bonds.” That, of course, is largely compa: 
confined to consumer copy designed 0 & eration 
take advantage of artificial wartim B advert; 
prosperity—quite a different thought B which 
from reducing war costs by careful B the ¢,, 
selection of materials, machines, et¢ Band 3¢ 
Certainly an appeal to lower war costs wy, 
cannot be questioned on _ patriot | Depart; 
grounds if advertisers are careful manage 
make their claims bona fide. Personn 
Can you put this idea to work? I doing { 
you are offering products or materi i... 
for war production, why not Bi, y,., 
amine your sales program th the time,” 
cost element in mind? If you finé That 
price could be a factor in your sales pdvertis 
element 





story, consider adding it as a1 
of your sales promotion and 





ivertis- 










ing. 

Very likely the reason 
war cost) for stressing doll 
manpower saving should b« 
out in the copy. After all— 
Every 
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can save is a nickel—plus 
we can use for peace. 
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«| Armdtrongs Manpower Protlem Eased 


with Promotion Techniques 


Selling methods applied by advertising department 


successful 


® EARLY THIS YEAR the man- 
agement of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany took a good hard look at the 
manpower situation, another at the 
company’s expanding munitions op- 
erations—and called in the company’s 
advertising and promotion department, 


jwhich in peacetime had been helping 


the firm’s four divisions sell linoleum 
and 360 other diversified products. 
Will you take on the Personnel 
Department as a new ‘client’ ” asked 
Management in effect, “and do for 


p Personne! the same job you have been 


doing for the divisional sales depart- 
ments? |et’s see if we can’t sell jobs 
iN wart just like goods in peace- 
time.” 

That the assignment. And the 
advertis 


lepartment responded with 


_ PoWert. diversified, and sometimes 
BUnorthod campaign to convince the 
men and women of Lancaster, Pa., 
tO leave. nessential pursuits and go 
Anto the 


: nstrong factories there to 
. : 
~P Make aircraft assemblies, shells, 
nce “ 

Cendiar ombs, bomb racks, cam- 


bufla . 
. 8B ne ing, and other materials 

ot war, 
Ne 
early y recognized promotion- 


NDUSTRi, i 





in drive to enlist additional 


al medium was used—display ads in 
the newspapers, spot announcements 
on the radio, bus and car cards, bill- 
boards, handbills, direct mail, a trailer 
equipped as a mobile employment of - 
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re ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


oak a 
lee « 
Leste 
"You Can Do It, Too,” was the theme of 
the advertising and promotion campaign 
which the Armstrong Cork Company's ad- 
vertising department conducted to get 
needed war workers. Copy and exhibits 


were designed to show that women of 
no previous experience can do the work 
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workers 


fice, and a downtown employment 
office and product display set up in a 
building formerly occupied by a de- 
partment store. 

In the beginning, many approaches 
and copy angles were tested, until the 
theme which is now basic in all the 
company’s employment advertising 
was evolved. 

This theme is simply “You Can Do 
It, Too”—an all-out attempt to break 
down the prospects’ very genuine fears 
that they are incapable of holding a 
job in a war plant. 

Because of the volume and variety 
of Armstrong’s peacetime products, 
which are manufactured in sixteen 
factories spread across the nation from 
South Braintree, Mass., to South Gate, 
Cal., to Pensacola, Fla., the company 
maintains an extensive advertising de- 
partment, with a personnel of more 
than 100. Each of the four peace- 
time divisions of the company—Floor, 
Building Materials, Glass and Closure, 
and Industrial—is serviced by a sep- 
arate section in the advertising depart- 
ment. 

One of the first decisions which had 
to be made was whether to set up 
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Helping the Manpower Problem 













TwE mt AND WOMEN OF ARMSTRONG'S 
WELCOME YOU TO THIS EXMIBIT OF THEIR WORK 
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These views show the entrance and a general view of Armstrong Cork Company's employment office and display of its war products which the cc 
advertising department installed in a building once occupied by a department store in the heart of Lancaster, Pa. This is the latest project in Ar 
advertising and promotional campaign designed to sell prospective workers that they can do the work needed and that it is interesting and plea 
two figures flanking the entrance are photos of two Armstrong workers blown up to giant size and add an air of realism to the exhibit as 
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make 
1 separate section within the depart something similar—and generally the thing requiring special skill that prob- Bat li 
ment to handle the employment id ids seemed to produce an emphatic ably could be developed only through see for 
vertisiny ol WW hether tO 8 Spre id if nod ot Approy il, but not many appli- years of experience. The housewife The 
wound through the department. It cants for jobs whose mechanical background hadBshow 
was decided to spread it around, for The company soon became con been limited to turning on the vacuum §bombs. 
by so doing it was felt the particular vinced that the one big barrier, the cleaner or possibly the washing ma-Bouflage 
know-how of cach section would be point of major. sales scslenence. Wen chine, just knew she couldn’t make Qecartrid 
brought to bear on comparable phases 1 very real fear on the part of those aircraft parts. and sh 
of the employment campaign classes of men and women to whom And so the whole emphasis of th and cre 
Thus, people experienced in creat the campaign was directed, that they advertising was changed, to pound B*Tings, 
ne newspaper ads for dealers and weren't fitted to hold a job in a war home the fact that ordinary, average which 
ot he i ck ile f Tt lps wer SSI Me d to pl int M inv of these prospec ts had people, whether housewi\ es or wait- channe 
writs the We WSPAPC! ids tor new never been inside i big factory in resses, butchers or deliverymen, could Phot 
workers; and display men, whose forts their lives, and they pictured it as a do a job in a war plant. Under theffillustra 
had been the creation ot home-fu: roaring inferno of massive, compli- headline, “You Can Do It, Too”, pic- Mot thes 
nishines displ ivs, « xh bitions, ind sim " ited, ind dangerous machines. They tures show ed recently hired men anc sketche 
ilar projects, were set to work to adapt thought of production work as some women, with their names and ad-@over ai 
these ideas to the task of selling jobs dresses, busily at work fashioning air- factual 
At the outse while most companies plane parts. These workers were the these n 
were cont shemeelves to “Help triends and neighbors of the prospect strong 
Wanted” ade e classified columns —and the idea drove straight home. As 1 
Armstro | cseted the community This appeal proved eftective, and—promot: 
with ¢ save display ads. The con the theme has now become the basifthe ma 
pan > us lio heavily. a : ot Amstrong’s whole attack on the Micaster 
ber of Nes \ ever spot’ manpower problem. The appeal o ther 
\ ‘ e lox ‘ on dsm the wartime pay check has not beengtories 
tre ’ gas n vy as fitt neglected as a secondary theme ‘oym 
twenty : ’ Both the mobile employment office Arn 
Ar , , and the downtown employment ofhcefimel ex 
\ sing. B and product display were desig: d tomas ¢ 
von ‘ ) s PTOAs carry out the main theme—to con-gpower 
was ‘ \ hic . vince people they could do a w jodmpracet 
or jobs. Th was , f p by showing them the job. an 
otism in the community, but nea The mobile employment office gre* lasted 
y every or si yw After viewing the exhibits in the Armstrong out of an earlier use of a trailer 
Cort owntown employment office, the . 
Going something to Help win the wa visitor who would like a job in the plant the company to promote one o! . 
by working CN 1 detense o may talk it over with trained interviewers building materials products. [To sé 
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the trailer was liberally painted 
signs and fitted out inside with 
1-up photographs of people at 
at Armstrong’s, samples of 
ells, camouflage netting and other 
munitions made by the company, and 
yst inside the door, where she could 
be glimpsed by passersby, a girl from 
he factory was actually set to work 
An 


interviewer presided at a 


handforming aircraft parts. em- 
ploy ment 
desk in one corner of the vehicle. 

The trailer was parked on the prin 
ipal streets of Lancaster for several 
eeks, and then was sent touring the 
maller towns nearby, with handbills 


heralding its arrival in each town. 
As the trailer left the city and 
farted on its tour, the company 


ppened its elaborate display in a for- 
mer department store building on the 
ity’s main square. The official open- 
ing was preceded the night before by 
a half-hour radio show in which a 
dozen Armstrong workers told an in- 
terviewer how easy it was to help 


make 


that listeners come to the display to 





war materials, and suggested 





se for themselves. 


The display 


showing actual samples of shells, 


features nine booths 
bombs, bomb racks, plane parts, cam- 
ouflage netting, treated Army duck, 
cartridge cases, magnesium bombs, 
and shot, together with metal caps 
ind crowns, molded plastics, floor cov- 
erings, and other civilian product 
which are going largely into military 
channels or for essential civilian needs. 

Photographs blown up to giant size 
llustrate the steps in the production 
ot these materials, while paintings and 


sketches, showng for example, planes 





wer an enemy target, point up the 
actual use at the fighting fronts of 
these materials turned out by Arm- 
Strong 

As this pioneering advertising and 


Promotion campaign began to plug 


the m npower gaps in the two Lan- 
aster factories, it was extended to 
ther cities in which Armstrong fac- 
Fories were battling with similar em- 


iOvmM t 


Arr 


situations. 


trong production and person- 


utives make no claims that 


campaign has solved their man- 


wer problem. But the company’s 
acet payroll has been doubled; 
’anpoer and womenpower have been 
fasted out from nooks and crannies, 
‘ter experts said the statistics 
lainly owed there were no more 


be hired. 


ople 































Camouflage is largely made by women at Armstrong's, the production of which is shown in 
this panel. The exhibits are designed to illustrate the interesting character of the jobs for 
which workers are needed and the ideal conditions maintained for their comfort and health 
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WOMEN HELP TO BUND THE 










This booth in the Armstrong Cork exhibit, flanked by life-size cut-out photos of workers on 
the job, displays wing tip parts for the B-26 Marauder which are made and sub-assembled 
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This section of Armstrong Cork's downtown employment office and war products display 
says to the visitor in effect: ‘Here is the job of making cartridge cases and shells—will you 
take it?"’ Enlarged photos of manufacturing operations form a background for actual samples 








Simple folders mailed to workers at home show why 


materials handling equipment is important in wartime 


By EDWARD SOUTHWORTH 


Sales Promotion Manager, Towmotor 
Corporation, Cleveland 


@ IN THE first rush to achieve 
maximum production with expanded 
facilities and personnel, know-how’ 


Today, as the 


machine 


’ 


the spotlight. 
production 


took 
American war 
really starts to hum, we at Towmotor 
Corporation are looking increasingly 
to “know-why” as a source of greater 
eficiency and greater production, 
growing out of greater employe ef- 
fort. 

Don’t get me wrong. We've used 
“morale building” posters and folders 
and bulletin boards for months. But 
until recently, we had not applied the 
same intensive study to their prepara- 
tion as we had to that of our “know- 
how” information. Possibly that’s gen- 
America’s entire war 
here I 


am concerned with that development 


erally true of 


production effort. However, 
only as it applied to one phase of our 
employe relations program—how we 
sensed a weakness in it, how we cor- 
rected it, and what the results have 
been. 


This particular phase was the use 


Front pages of folders which Towmotor Cor- 
poration mails to its employes at their homes 
to emphasize why the equipment they are 
making is essential to the war program in an 
effort to build and maintain employe morale 


of inspirational folders designed t 
show employes how important their 
work is to the winning of the war 
We plead guilty . . . to using ‘canned’ 
material! It aroused patriotism; it por- 
trayed the evil forces we are fighting 
it demonstrated the need for saving 
minutes and material; and it fell flat 
As we have since proved to our satis- 
faction, the material fell down becaus 
it lacked specific “know-why”. 

At the time, we knew only that 
test interruption in the mailings raised 
no questions at all. We found in 
variably that even people who wer 
asked if they had any comments fron 
others didn’t realize their own copie 
weren’t reaching them. Inasmuch 3 
we could neither sense or define any- 
thing but apathy about that phase o! 
the morale building program, the a 
titude observed spelled failure. 

With more and more new employe 
coming to work every day, this con 
dition was set up as a “must solve 
problem. For like others, we were be 
ginning to realize that an employ 
equipped merely with a sufficien' 


> ws 99 - 
amount of “know-how” was only pag 


tially trained for the job ahead. 
Going into a huddle with our a 





vertising counsel, Howard Swink A¢ 
vertising Agency, Marion, O., we 
down these factors: 

(1) Our employe morale problem 
was no different than that of thov 
sands of other plants. That is, thet 
was nothing the matter with employ 
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morale... €xcept it just wasn’t good 
enouch for a nation at war. 

(2) Our product, Towmotor in- 
dustrial lift trucks, was not “‘roman- 
tic.”” It did not roam the fronts, firing 
blood and thunder at the enemy, even 
though the Army and Navy consider 
it vitally important to their opera- 
tions and our production goes 100 
per cent to war. Moreover, it was the 
same product in war as in peace, as 
far as appearance, construction, and 
type of job it performed. 

(3) General knowledge of lift 
truck operations and an appreciation 
of the importance of their functions 
has been slow-growing throughout in- 
dustry, from top to bottom. It was 
evident, therefore, that the majoriy 
of new employes, and a great number 
of older ones, would have no concep- 
tion of the war function of the ma- 
chine on which they worked. Their 
families—the home cheer-leading sec- 
tion—would have even less. 

From these starting points it was 
quickly apparent that in factor No. 3 
was a sales problem bearing marked 
similarity to our educational advertis- 
ing campaign appearing in trade and 
business publications. That is, our 
first job was to show the importance 
of materials handling itself —s how 
that movement of materials is the 
starting point of all production, that 
a tank, gun, plane cannot be built, 
let alone get to the scene of combat, 
without hundreds of movements and 
handlings of parts and finished prod- 
ucts. From such a base we could build 
in many directions to reach the em- 
ploye where he was open to production 
appeals and suggestions. 

Difficult to get that basic thought 
across to a welder, or an assembly man, 
or a machinist? Possibly, but that 
Was a matter of presentation. The fol- 
lowing pattern was set up to do the 
job: 

(a) An action “war” photograph, 
showing a finished weapon or an “on 
the firing line” operation closely asso- 
ciated with handling of materials. 

(5) A brief headline statement, as- 
serting that YOU have something to 
de with this photograph. 

. A quick explanation of what 
18 gong on in the photograph. 

A brief summary of the ma- 
teria. handling operations which made 
the scene possible. 

A tie-in photograph introduc- 
ing « Towmotor lift truck, and show- 
ing lifting, moving, hauling, or 
Stachng materials employed in the 
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Copy on the inside pages of the Towmotor folders shows the company's materials handling 
equipment at work on wartime jobs and tells why it is important in relieving labor shortage. 
Thus the employe is impressed with the essentiality of the machines he is helping to build 


production or distribution of equip- 
ment pictured in the cover photo- 
graph. 

(f) An appeal for one or two ob- 
jectives, such as conservation of time 
or materials, purchase of War Bonds, 
contribution of ideas, or promotion of 
safety. 

Following that pattern, five folders 
have been produced. Mechanically, 
each folder has been kept simple: 
4x5 inches, with one fold, they 
stick closely to the message. Artwork 
has been kept to a minimum. Copy 
is down-to-earth, but leavened with 
enthusiasm and sufficient sparkle to 
make reading. An 
extra color is used, and printing is 
on coated stock so that each piece 


interesting, fast 


“feels” and looks equal to the impor- 
tance of the message. 

Departing from ordinary proced- 
ure, the pieces are mailed directly to 
each employe at his home. That not 
only imparts greater significance to 
the individual piece but catches the 
attention of the employes’ 
shows them their sons, fathers, and 


families, 


husbands are doing a mighty impor- 
tant war job at Towmotor, and pro- 
motes family enthusiasm. In addition, 
this method of getting across a par- 
ticular phase of employe education 
takes it out of the “remember this 
too” category of a house organ pre- 
sentation while permitting our house 
publication, ““Towlines,” to devote it- 
self exclusively to its own particular 
functions. Frequency of mailings is 
on a flexible schedule, but approxi- 
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mates one a month. We like to think 
of them as periodic reports to Tow- 
motor workers and their families. 


Have our new folders done a job? 
They certainly have. Many favorable 
comments have been received from 
employes and members of their fam- 
ilies. War Bond sales have jumped and 
Towmotor Corporation has been 
awarded the Minute Man Flag. There 
is a noticeably greater pride in each 
individual’s manufacturing accom- 
plishment, and consequent better pro- 
duction. A service star has been added 
to the Army-Navy “E” flag we re- 
ceived last September. The quick “all 
out” effort of new employes is par- 
ticularly encouraging. And there is a 
growing realization on the part of em- 
ployes that the job they are doing will 
be as essential to winning the peace as 
it is to winning the war—and that 
goes far to encourage a stability which 
is reflected in every day production. 

We feel 
tributed in the main to one thing— 
specific “know-why”. Each individual 


these results can be at- 


worker at Towmotor now knows why 
materials handling is important to 
winning the war. He knows why 
Towmotor industrial lift trucks have 
an essential role in efficient materials 
handling. He knows why his indi- 
vidual job is vital to the production 
of more Towmotors. He knows why 
he should conserve materials, contrib- 
ute ideas, purchase War Bonds, pro- 
mote safety, and increase production. 
His morale? You've guessed it, it’s 
taking care of itself! 
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By A. RICHARD FISKE 


Labor-Management Activities, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse Sells Workers on Need 


Dramatized displays, department competitions, and 


@® NEW EMPLOYES, longer work- 
ing hours, a variety of shifts early 
and late, more money to spend than 
ever before, transportation difficulties, 
little time to shop ind so on—and 


factory employ e attendance records 


xO hay wire. Industrial relations men 
are puzzled and manufacturing lead- 
ers are worried. For some time this 
has been the situation more or less, in 
throughout the 


industrial Pp | ants 


United States — including the plant 
where the writer is located. Down in 


Washington, 


the picture and cooks up ideas to crack 


Congress even gets into 
down on the “absenteur.”’ 

In the midst of the hullabaloo, the 
promotion man reaches into his idea 
file, searches through his collection of 
campaigns and comes up with plans 
which are gratefully accepted. As a 
Starting point, everyone seems to agree 
that if a war-worker can be convinced 
that his job is as important as the job 
the fighting—well, 


sO likely to shirk 


of the soldier doing 
the worker won't b« 
or go AWOL. 

The task then, at least in part, is 
1 selling job. New employes unaccus 
tomed to working day in and day out 
must become convinced that they are 
needed all the time. Workers must be 
so completely sold on the idea that un 


usual working hours and attendant 


inconveniences are necessary parts of 
the business of winning a war, that 
things gracefully 


they accept these 


vield too often to the 


taking 


and won't 
temptation to compensate by 


time off. 
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other promotional efforts used to attack 


Thus the 
vance can promise to do a job on the 


promotion man in ad- 


mental attitudes of industrial work- 
ers. In selling a commercial product 
he can do no more. He can’t make 


prospective buyer of a certain brand 


of shirts pay out his money, but he 
can develop in the consumer a desire 
and an inclination to do so. It is the 


same with absenteeism. Promotion and 
advertising efforts won’t eliminate lost 
time completely, but will help to cut 


down inexcusable absences by making 


ee 
B — 


VENGEANCE LEGION FORMED HERE 





BELLEVILLE AGAIN BEST IN ABSENTEE COM- 
PETITION — DIV. 348 TEAM ALSO WINS 





Progress of the Westinghouse drive against 
the “absenteur,"” and perfect attendance 


records are heralded in the plant's employe 
news publication, 


"The Voice of Victory" 
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/ 4i 
absenteur 


employes more disposed toward ac- 
cepting war plant responsibilities. 
Gathering His Ammunition 

The man behind the advertising and 
promotion guns gets his ammunition 
together: posters, stickers for machines 
and time clocks, pamphlets, space in 
the plant war production paper, mo- 
tion pictures. All this sort of thing, 
of course, should be used, and they 
should be done well, should be mature, 
because modern advertising has condi- 
tioned the average American to expect 
high class, grown-up promotion effort. 

How about something special? Per- 
Some sort of 
competition. Why not recognize those 
who have top notch attendance rec- 
ords? 

Management and Labor through the 
local plant War Production Council 
(set up at the request of Donald Nel- 
son and WPB in March 1942) give 
approval. Here are a few of the basic 
ideas underlying the proposed cam- 


haps unique displays. 


paign: 

Not only admonish workers to be 
on the job on time, but tell them why 
they should be on the job. 

Demonstrate that 
don’t find it too difficult to be “at- 
tendance champs.” 

Give the worker a personal incen- 


some workers 


tive for good attendance. 

Get as many persons as possible in- 
dividually interested in better attend- 
ance. 


Go to work on the habitual ‘‘ab- 
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senteur,” the bad apple in the barrel. 
Organization for Competition 


Since a Competitive set-up can sup- 
ply a backbone for the whole cam- 
paign, this is the big item and all 
others are scheduled and planned to 
complement it. Here’s the way the 
competition is organized: 

The plant is divided into manufac- 
turing divisions. Each division is sub- 
divided into teams or groups, no small- 
er than fifty and no larger than 100 
persons. Competition is organized be- 
tween divisions. Within each division, 
teams Compete against teams. 

At the end of each month a cham- 
pion division is selected, a champion 
team among all teams is chosen, and 
there’s a best team within each divi- 
sion. The best division is awarded a 
banner flying from the plant’s main 
flag staff. The best team of all re- 
ceives a special banner with a stroke 
of lightning on it and a big gold star 
and an accompanying plaque to ex- 
plain what it’s all about. This team is 
also invited to a monthly “Victory 
Luncheon.” The number one team in 
each division is presented with a sim- 
ilar banner, but with a black star. The 
winners and the awards are announced 
at the luncheon. 

In each competing division score 
boards are placed to announce weekly 
Percentages for the teams. Labor-man- 
agement absentee committees are set 
up in all divisions, for the purpose of 


controlling the campaigns locally and 





to act as high courts of censorship to 


talk with habitual offenders. Team 


captains are appointed to codperate 
with the committees. 


Weekly 


records and percentages are sent by 


accumulative attendance 


the divisions to the industrial rela- 
tions ofhce to be tabulated and ana- 
lyzed. Results are printed in the plant 
paper. 

Is this type of promotion success- 
ful? The writer believes that it is. It 
has been tried as an experiment under 
his direction and results have been 
both good and indifferent. It is suc- 
cessful where there is top-notch local 
organization and enthusiasm. In those 
places where there is a lack of man- 
power and everyone is loaded down al- 
ready with too much work, this type 
of activity is just another headache. 

Among several thousand workers, 
about seventy per cent of whom were 
girls, the amount of lost time due to 
lateness and absence was reduced from 
approximately five per cent to less 
than four per cent—as other plants 
went skyrocketing to eight, ten, fif- 
teen per cent. These people were well 
organized and everyone worked on the 
problem of eliminating absenteeism. 
With another group of like size, how- 
ever, in the same plant where no one 
was consistently available to keep the 
wheels turning, absentee records did 
not improve. 

This type of competitive campaign, 
nevertheless, not only supplies a back- 
work 


bone for a drive against lost 
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the promotion department of Westinghouse lamp works was called in to assist in combatting the “absenteur,” it built an outdoor display booth at the 
entrance in which it installed two-dimensional reproductions of cartoons issued by the Office of War Information to emphasize the dangers of absenteeism 


hours, it provides means of developing 
the promotion man’s basic ideas out- 
lined above. The local absentee com- 
mittees prove valuable in dealing with 
the habitual job-shirker. A great num- 
ber of workers from the top down are 
attacking the 


thinking about and 


problem. 
An Honorary Organization 

In every factory those employes who 
compile enviable records of always 


being at work come rain or sleet, 


storm or flood, deserve some pats on 
the back. 


tions policy from the company’s stand- 


It’s good industrial rela- 


point and it helps convince by ex- 
ample that it really isn’t such a tough 
job to be on the job. 

A “Pearl Harbor Vengeance Legion” 
has been organized in our plant. Early 
this year every person who had not 
been late or absent since Pearl Harbor, 
440 of them, received congratulatory 
letters with attractive membership 
labor-management 


cards from the 


committee. Next year all who have 
perfect records for two years will be 
honored again, as well as those who 
have spotless records beginning with 
the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor. 

This activity was publicized in the 
plant paper and by means of a big 
poster put up throughout the plant. 
The organization has proved tremen- 
dously popular and workers are proud 
to belong. In one case a girl lost her 
card and posthaste asked that it be 
replaced. Several employes who inad- 
vertently were overlooked in checking 
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Attendance report scoreboard used in the Westinghouse campaign against absenteeism. 
Different divisions of the plant are represented by planes and when one falls close to the 
anti-aircraft guns of complacency, payday richness, etc., its number is shifted to one of the 
planes with burning and broken wings. Considerable interest centers around the board 


attendance records, let the fact be 


known in no uncertain terms. 


A Unique Display 

Posters supplied by the government 
and some made up in our own art de- 
partment, have been extensively em- 
A “Don’t Go AWOL,” sticker 


was distributed for machines, work 


ployed. 


benches, and lamp reflectors. Another 
sticker saying, “The War Won’t Wait 
For Those Who Are Absent or Late,” 
likewise was used. But it was felt 
something a little out of the ordinary 
should be devised because it is un 
doubtedly true that after seeing quan 
tities of posters and stickers, people 
are inclined to develop a mental habit 
of editing these items and eliminating 
them from their consciousness, 

For this reason a special series of 
two-dimensional displays was planned 
to be built and housed in a sort of 
open-air show-window and placed 
close to the entrance through which 
the mayority of the plant’s workers 
pass. Cartoons have been executed 
for this display. Serious subjects such 
as girls spending too much time in the 
wash room have been treated. One of 
the most successful was a reproduc- 
tion of a government-distributed car 
toon in which a dour-faced moose 
looked contemptuously from the bush- 
es at a hunter and asked, “Aren’t you 
supposed to be doing war work with 
the rest of the boys?” This wording 
was changed however, to fit our own 
plant. It was used at the start of the 
hunting season last vear. 

The displays, changed regularly 
. oa 
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every two weeks, have attracted con- 
siderable interest among employes. Al- 
most any noon or morning or evening, 
workers hurrying to or from the plant 
suddenly catch sight of the display 
and stop dead in their tracks to look 


and read. 


“Victory Is My Job” 


Tied into the campaign conspic- 
uously is the idea of job importance 
developed around the slogan, ‘Victory 
Is My Job”. 


created in which workers are featured 


Several posters have been 


along with the products they make 
and the war equipment in which those 
products are used. A spread in one 
issue of the plant paper was devoted 
to a dramatized, pictorial representa- 
tion of the “Battle of Savo Island”— 
in which company equipment contrib- 
uted to victory. The paper offered a 
War Bond and War Stamps for the 
best statements beginning with the 
words, “Victory Is My Job be- 
cause—.” 

Government pamphlets and book- 
lets are distributed. Two pamphlets 
of our own entitled, “Don’t Go 
AWOL” and “The Late Miss Jones,” 
were written and given to everyone. 
Sound movies (16-mm.) supplied by 
the government, such as “The Arm 
Behind the Army,” “Conquer By The 
Clock,” “Combat Report,” “Firepow- 
er,” “Attack Signal,” and others have 
been regularly shown on an every- 
other-week schedule during lunch 
hours. 

[he job importance theme is also 


emphasized in the work of the divi- 


sional absentee committees. It crops 
up in talks made by special guest: at 
“Victory Luncheons.” Representat ves 
of the Army, Navy, Air Corps, ind 
other service branches, made avai! ible 
by the industrial service divisio ot 
the Army’s Bureau of Public Kela- 
tions, have visited the plant to talk 
with employes and speak to them over 
the plant public address system, em- 
phasizing job importance and hitting 


absenteeism hard. 


What Has Been Accomplished? 


The use of such easily recognizable 
advertising and sales promotion tech- 
niques as described has accomplished 
even more than anticipated. The vast 
majority of employes now desire more 
than ever to be on the job regularly 
and have guilty consciences when they 
stay out, except of course those few 
who are irresponsible and respond only 
to drastic measures. In several parts 
of the plant, groups of workers as 
large as a thousand or more have hung 
up excellent records. Smaller groups 
have cut absenteeism down to around 
one per cent in a few exceptional 
cases. 

This whole campaign, however, 
makes it clear that while promotion 
is vitally necessary in attacking the 
“absenteur,” it cannot do the whole 
job of eliminating absenteeism. Al- 
though a worker may be convinced of 
the importance of his job, other fac- 
tors constantly enter the picture to 


+ 


upset all good intentions. Some of 
these are poor health, transportation, 
housing, the soldier home on_ leave, 
home problems, shopping problems. 
These must be tackled in other ways. 

Moreover, in dealing with the chron- 
ic and many of the voluntary absen- 
tees, it is apparent that unless man- 
agement and labor codéperatively are 
willing to invoke penalties, little real 
success may be expected. 

You can convince a worker he’s as 
important as the soldier at the front— 
that he’s in the battle too. You can 
sell him on the idea of working and 
not shirking. You can impress him 
mightily with the thought that going 
AWOL in the Army is a criminal of- 
fense. You can accomplish a tremen- 
dous amount of good with ninety-nine 
out of a hundred workers. But the 
value of the whole selling effort i 
seriously jeopardized if a small pert- 
centage of employes are then perf 
mitted to go AWOL and not even get 
a slap on the wrist when they reture 


to work. 
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“| Lincoln House Organ Gives Weldors 
“| Opportunity for Self-Expression 


| shed 
fe Success of publication due to fact people like to 
are exhibit achievements and see their names in print 
. 
e few 
d only 
parts @ ALTHOUGH house organs are by letters there . . . from all over every- carriages, and other war products— 
ers a5 & no means new to the industrial adver- where. so advantageously as completely to 
hung & ising field, many companies are just “Just a daily occurrence,” Mr. Davis shield our initial vulnerability as ex- 
SOUPS B now learning they are one of the most beamed. ““Most of these are ‘How I pressed in “‘too little, too late.” It is 
round B economical and effective instruments Did It’ letters. No one should hide no exaggeration that without the 
tional BF of promotion and good will builders his good deeds under a barrel. ‘The processes of welding, this war could 
during these uneasy times. Where Stabllizer’ gives the welding opera- not be won as quickly. 
wever a house organ has failed, it is most tor his chance to tell the world. The In 1929, Mr. Lincoln introduced 
10010n likely because of poor editing or lack intelligence and ingenuity of these the shielded arc process, and in effect 
g the B of a clearly conceived objective. artists, as reported in this constant that was the birthday of an unrecog- 
whok There is no better example of how stream of letters is amazing. There is nized U. S. preparedness program. It 
Al- to do the job effectively than “The nothing the human mind and hand is to his credit that, rather than to 
ed of Stabllizer,” house magazine of The cannot accomplish when set free to selfishly withhold and foolishly to 
* fac- Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, perform. In every way possible, we corral welding processes to the com- 
ire 0 & leading manufacturer of arc welding try to provide incentive.” pany’s exclusive benefit, he has done 
ne Of BF equipment. It is published for those James F. Lincoln, president of the everything possible to advance its in- 
ation, & who take pride in their jobs, appear- company, is a fearless management dustrial growth. He calls that “intelli- 
leave, Bing bi-monthly in five editions (U. S., mind of principle and vision. His con- gent selfishness.” 
lems. England, Australia, Canada, and a viction and spirit permeate the organ- Assiduously emphasizing incentive, 
ways. & Spanish edition), having a combined ization and are reflected in all promo- performing under his often published 
hron- § mail circulation now well over 100,- tion. His leadership has made the pledge ‘“‘to provide more and more of 
bsen- § 000, very excellently edited by Alton welding industry great. Secret weap- better and better for less and less of 
man- § F. Davis, who is also Lincoln vice- on of the war, the welding rod has the customer’s money,” Mr. Lincoln 
y are & president and secretary. No one in the made possible our outstanding pro- has reduced prices of welding ma- 
real BF entir: welding field is more highly re- duction of ships, tanks, airplanes, gun chines from $1500 to $200, of elec- 
garded than he, and no promotional trodes from 15.4 to 4.8 cents per 
e's a & instrument of my knowledge has quite j pound, has doubled welding speed, ad- 
mt— FF the impact of “The Stabllizer.” The vanced annual wages of Lincoln work- 


ers until they are among the highest 
in American industry, has never miss- 
ed a dividend, and regularly wins a 
production per man hour that is seven 
times greater than some competitors. 

One of the first principles of a 
successful house magazine is that you 
must have a magnetic spirit, policy, 


can § editorial principles that have made it 
and & outst nding can be applied to any 
him fF house magazine . . . that is, if the 
going F company has a man of such humanity 
of- § and purpose as Mr. Davis. 

en- [ made a special trip to Cleveland 
une ® to sit at his footstool, because of the 
the recurrence of interest in properly 








is B cditins a house magazine. I arrived and practice to reflect. Lincoln Elec- 
ef & at his office at eight a. m. and found tric has that. 

et- B the k adly eyes of Mr. Davis already “Often a publication is slapped to- 

get & peerins over a huge pile of morning we gether at deadline from a pile of 

mF mail, peaked high on his desk. There oe Davis, vice-president, The Lincoln puffs, by some cub with a big paste 

ectric Company, editor of "The Stabilizer, ’ ce 

must <asily have been several hundred looks over a pile of mail from its readers pot and a sense of layout,” Mr. Davis 
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Front cover and selection of pages of “The Stabilizer," house publication of The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland. The contents comprise “How | did it!" items contributed by 
readers on the blank form which is page three of each issue. A special page carries news 
from men who have been graduated from the Lincoln arc welding course as shown at the 
lower right. On that page also may be seen illustrations of a gold plated emblem for 
graduates, welding stickers, and post cards which are sold to readers at nominal prices, 
all designed to promote pride in welding. The latest addition to this group of items is the 
arm insignia at bottom, the design being embroidered in red and blue on white background 


explained. “By that method, some 
thing is produced, but it is not a house 
magazine. It is the background edi- 
torial atmosphere, spirit, and ideal that 
makes any publication stand out. I'll 
give you the psychological features be- 


hind ‘The 


there is honest realization of the im- 


Stabllizer,’ but ~ unless 
portance of background intent, these 
cannot be effectively used to build the 
most impelling house magazine,” he 
emphasized. 

Searching for causes of that spirit 
which he so warmly reflects, I found 
Mr. Davis has a strong and simple 
religion behind every move he makes. 
Reader of Shakespeare, while yet ar 
Ohio State University—from which 
he graduated in 1914 as an electrical 
engineer—he was impressed by the 
implications behind the classic Shake- 
spearian line: “How far that little 
candle throw its beams—so shines a 
good deed in a naughty world . 

He has followed that great motivation 
until now, multiplying his influence 


rapidly each year. 
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Circulation of the publication has 
been built largely by individual re- 
quest or by manager and superintend- 
ent requesting that it be sent to their 
men. Permitting me to browse through 
his mail, I was surprised at a large 
number of letters from mothers who 
had written to thank the company for 
its educational help in assisting their 
boys to excel in a worthy trade. 

Lincoln has no patience with the 
“good enough” boys. It interests itself 
only in the sincere and ambitious, who 
want to get ahead in their arts. Weld- 
ing is a profession that calls out our 
best talents. Infinite ranges of progress 
are open to the welding operator, for 
by the shielded arc process, metals can 
become as adaptable as clay, permit- 
ting construction of new forms and 
shapes, producing greater efficiencies 
in product performance, lowering 
costs, eliminating weight, conserving 
metals, encouraging economies, per- 
mitting design to draw closer to func- 
tion, improving product appearance; 
design, 


affecting the engineering, 


function and utility of anything built 
from metal. Welding is a revolution- 
ary instrument, all right! So Lincoln 
hasn’t time for duds who think only 
of getting by. It has appealed to men 
who want to achieve. 

To achieve membership in “The 
Stabllizer” family, these ‘““men behind 
the mask” have only to sign a pledge; 
promising by that pledge to advance 
the cause of arc welding, never con- 
sciously to turn in a poor job, to re- 
port work of questionable dependa- 
bility, to put forth honest effort with 
loyal regard for employer interest, to 
extend all possible assistance to the 
less proficient, and to strive for great- 
er skill in the art. These 100,000 Sta- 
bllizers are a pretty select audience. 
That is how Mr. Davis has assured that 
his house magazine is published “for 
those who take pride in their jobs”— 
a streamer that banners its masthead. 

The most important psychological 
features in the editorial makeup of 
“The Stabllizer,” adaptable to the con- 
struction of any worthy house maga- 
zine, are: Editorial personalization, 
“personal column” technique, a “grass 
root” forum as if edited by the read- 
ers who are not talked ¢o but with, 
and its identification as a rostrum of 
expression. Mr. Davis is not only psy- 
chologically aware technically, but he 
has mellowed theory by years of ap- 
plication so that his activities are no 
longer pedantic. He knows the hu- 
manities in fact. And enjoys them. 
He recognizes that selfishness, vanity, 
pride, ambition, incentive are worka- 
day living factors. He recognizes 
them with tact rather than condem- 
nation, impelling readers to become 
more alert by appealing to these traits. 

Folks like to know someone whose 
title is more lordly, but only if he sin- 
helpful- 
ness, and more interest in the other 


fellow than in himself. Mr. Davis 


cerely evinces humbleness, 


never forgets the symbol of the can- 
dle’s beam. Though he has a large 
promotional staff, every incoming Sta- 
bllizer letter is personally answered. 
He uses no rubber stamp signature. 
Certainly, this is time-consuming, but 
he has built himself the finest home 
study I have seen, and it is a joy © 
have such happy work to take home 
to it. His policy of editorial personal- 
ization has been so warmly executed 
“men behind the 
mask,”” coming anywhere near Cleve- 
land, visit his office. His editorial 
influence passed the bounds of com- 
merce and industry and the market 


that many of the 
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MERICAN BUILDER is the only 
building publication that main- 
tains membership in both the Audit 


American Builder Bureau of Circulations and Associated 


Business Papers. | 
The No. 1 Its circulation statements are | 
aieae audited by a_ recognized, unbiased | 
Building Paper organization of proven veracity. Its 
editorial, advertising and circulation 
practices conform to the high standards | 
. required for membership in the Asso- | 
ciated Business Papers. 
The benefits of its high publishing 


tandard ized by AMERI- 
GETS RESULTS: CAN BUILDER readers and Lieealiiien 
alike. 


“Produced more than 


cules the titel of inenieles AMERICAN BUILDER circulation is 
received from the other thir- obtained by mail and by the company’s 
teen magazines on our list,” own field men. They secure subscrip- 
says Roger D. Prosser, pres- tions in the places, quantities and voca- 
ident, American Saw Mill tional classifications most useful to 
Machinery Company. AMERICAN BUILDER advertisers. 
AMERICAN BUILDER circulation men 

e and editors have done a very effective 


selective selling job for you in the 
building field. The former have located 


i and the latter hold sustained interest of 
Largest Net Paid: the nation’s most active building men. 


For many years AMERI- 
CAN BUILDER has consist- 


ently maintained the largest 

net paid, audited circula- AMERICAN BUILD ER 
tion among building publi- 
cations. 


WORLD’S GREATEST BUILDING PAPER 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


105 W. Adams Street 30 Church Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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signs and returns the Lincoln Pledge to do all possible 


to advance the cause of welding and take pride in his work, he receives this impressive 


two-color Arc Welder's Certificate of Codperation. 


Many of the men have them framed 


and hang them in their place of employment; frequently they are found in the boss’ office 


place. It is helpfully religious, having 
artistic stimulus that rather over- 
whelms. 

Greatest appeal of the country 


newspaper has always been the per- 
sonal columns. People like to see their 
names in print. It makes them feel 


“The Stabllizer” is 


“personals” 


important. So 
jampacked with in coun- 
try newspaper style, including a page 
of alumni news, which reports the do- 
ings of graduates of the 
Welding School. 
that has 
from all over the world. 


Lincoln 
This is a four-week 
attracted 
It runs con- 
have been 


One employer frames the 


school students 


tinuously. Thousands 
graduated. 
Lincoln certificate and pledge of the 
men he has sent to this school, on his 
ofhce wall, 
one has tended to slip in his work, the 


and in rare instances when 


employer has needed only to call him 
into his office and point to his indi- 
vidual framing. The discipline is ef- 
fective without saying a word. 
Wherever possible in its mastheads, 
“The Stabllizer” 


“I” in the logotype. 


emphasizes the letter 
Emphasis also is 
put on it in the logotype fronting the 
“How I Did It!” It is a 


house magazine that is tailored to the 


section on 


ego of the reader and towards making 
him feel important. 
“The Stabllizer” 


ten by 


is edited and writ- 


readers themselves. It deals 
entirely in facts that help them help 


The 


believable because it is generated en- 


themselves. editorial content is 


tirely from is crammed 


full of 


practice. It 


sketches, production data, 
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specific descriptions. It is a progressive 
forum where latest developments of 
most practical nature can always be 
To gain this data, “The Sta- 
opens to its first inside right 


found. 
bllizer” 


page, which is actually a letter form 
with the invitation: “If ink isn’t 
handy, use your pencil—but send 


something.” Then, to overcome start- 


ing embarrassment of writing, the 
blank page is properly addressed and 


the salutation printed: “Here is my 


contribution to be printed in “The 
Stabllizer.” These suggestion letters 
on “How I Did It” corze in each 


month by the hundreds. 
“The Stabllizer” 
trum. “It is fundamental that when 
of which he 
talk about it,” 
‘*The Stabllizer’ 
gives them a rostrum to exhibit their 
This adds to their pleas- 


ure in doing a good job, and likewise, 


provides a ros- 
anyone does anything 
proud, he desires to 


Mr. Davis explained. ‘ 
good works. 


impels others to achieve some new at- 
tainment worthy of being printed.” 

“Successful industrial promotion 
should never have the atmosphere of 
pressure, but rather one of education,’ 
Davis principle. The 


philosophy is that one cannot prevent 


is a Lincoln 
himself from making a profit if he 
eagerly wills to render a service, mak- 


ing himself increasingly proficient 
about it. 

“The trouble is, that too many to- 
day are focused on profit,”” Mr. Davis 


“They have the cart be- 


fore the horse in that they refuse to 


commen ted. 


render the service until they are vis- 
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ually sure the profit is there. So we 
have the phenomenon of so many who 
will not gamble on their own abilities, 
who listlessly perform without incen- 
tive, and whose great white hope 's to 
security from some outside 
But there are those many who 


receive 
source. 
train themselves into 
greater Industry provides 
them with tools to better perform 
When it also educates them to higher 
skills, it wins their double gratitude. 
That is the Lincolnian way . . . for 
more and better welding for more and 


are eager to 
service. 


better weldors.” 

Aside from “The Stabllizer” 
pursuance of this educational policy, 
the company publishes a profusely il- 
lustrated, 1,308-page “Procedure 
Handbook Welding 


and Practise,” 


and in 


of Arc Design 
together with 
of “Lessons in Arc Welding.” It has 
sold 450,000 copies of these. 

In addition, Mr. Lincoln has cre- 
ated the Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dedicated to the progress of 
the industry, and has already made 


roups of awards totaling $200,- 


series 


dation, 


two g 
000 each to encourage the best indi 
vidual study and report of the arc 
welding arts in the automotive, air- 
railroad, watercraft, structural, 


machinery, jigs 


craft, 
container, 
and fixtures fields. 
these awarded studies are published in 
“Arc Welding in De- 
Manufacture, and Construc- 
tion,” of which thousands of copies 
have been sold. 

Thus, in fundamentally sound man- 
ners, The Lincoln Electric Company 
pursues its educational program to the 
good of the industry, and naturally, 
to the good of itself, as indicated by 
the fact that better than half of such 
equipment produced throughout the 
world stems from its plants, its eighty 
domestic branch offices, its 
world-wide foreign branches, and 


furniture, 
Compilation of 


a massive book, 


sign, 


tw elve 


three wholly owned subsidiaries in 
Canada, England, Australia. 

“The great advantage of a house 
magazine, promotionally,” Mr. Davis 


concluded, “is that it permits you to 
hop over the heads of all intervening 
factors and sow the good seed of 
helpful intent directly in the mind 
and activities of the artisan who uses 
your product. After all, he is the con- 
trol. We believe in keeping close to 
We reap his 


business, won 


him and helping him. 
thanks in 
without pressure.” 


increased 
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. to so edit the McGraw-Hill publications that 
each one is virtually a text book for its industry 
—presenting accurate, concisely detailed know- 

how information on new methods, machines 

and technical developments to speed the war 
effort and help protect post-war markets 

—providing interpretative analyses of govern- 
mental policies as they affect various industries 
and functions within those industries 

—acting as a clearing house for ideas to expedite 
the individual job of every industrial worker, 
from president of the company to man-on-the- 
machine. 

Here is the jury that voted our publications 

{wards in five of the six classifications of this 

year $s competition: 

L. P. MOYER— Advertising Manager, Lamp Division, 
General Electric Company 

CHESTER HW. RutTH—Director of Advertising. 
Republic Steel Corporation | 

Ho EB. VAN PETTEN {dvertising Manager, Industrial 
Products Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company 

1LLEN BILLINGSLEY— President, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross Ine. 

1 4ROLD S. Dow NING— Walker & Downing 

I. S. Leecn—Vice President, G. M. Basford Co. 

GEORGE G. ADOMEIT— President and Designer, The 
Caxton Company 


...1t has been our aim 


= 





These gentlemen are advertising minded. We 
believe they will agree that the editorial policy 
which has made McGraw-Hill publications out- 
standing in service to industry offers unusual 


opportunities to advertisers. 


Our readers—and they number 1,500,000 workers 
in industry—are vitally interested in everything 
connected with their work. They have problems 
of fabrication, maintenance, application. They 
want precise information on use of products, 
substitution of non-critical materials, time-and- 


labor saving methods. 


They want facts and figures for their post-war 
plans—all the data they can get to expedite the 
coming job of re-designing for peacetime manu- 


facture. 


Talk to them about their problems—show how 
your machines or methods can help to solve them 


—and you ll pile up impressive reader response. 


Remember—the industrial press is the direct 
means of communication between the manufac- 
turer and the army of production that will con- 


trol post-war business. 


M°GRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Machinist + Air Transport + Aviation + Aviation News « Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age + Chemical & Metallurgical 
ng * Construction Methods + Electrical Contracting + Electrical Merchandising «+ Electrical West + Electrical World «+ Electronics 
ng & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
Food Industries + Mill Supplies + Power + Product Engineering + Textile World «+ Wholesaler’s Salesman 


Engineering News-Record + Factory Management & Maintenance 













By FRANKLIN JOHNSTON 


Publisher, "American Exporter," New York 









A Ginst-Hand View of Latin-American 
Judustricl Marhels 


Publisher reports many interesting and significant 
observations on industrial markets in South America 


@ I HAVE just visited some of the 
battle fields where the greatest of all 
South American revolutions is taking 
place—the industrial revolution—that 
revolution whereby the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, famous as agricultural, 
pastoral, or mining areas, are now so 
rapidly industrializing. 

Flying down the coast of Peru, | 
marveled at the courage and tenacity 
of the early Spaniards who success- 
fully colonized widely separated oases 
in a desert wilderness, oases given 
over largely to the cultivation of 
sugar. 

When at Lima the next day, I was 
taken by former mayor Eduardo 
Dibos, D. to inspect Peru’s first tire 
factory. This is the smallest of all 
the Goodyear plants abroad but is im 
pressive and is getting rubber by 
steamer, truck, plane, and canal. 

That’s one example of the leaders 
in this industrial revolution, for 
when I met Mr. Dibos in Lima four 
short years ago, he was simply an im- 


porter of tires ind other American 


products. But all through Latin 
America you will now find it is a sur 
prisingly short step from importing to 
manufacturing. 

In Lima, the headquarters of W. R. 
Grace & Co., the largest merchant 
house on the West Coast of South 
America, you are reminded that for 
over a quarter of a century, to my 
knowledge, the house of Grace has 
consistently invested part of its prof- 
its in local manufacturing plants, in- 
cluding textiles and soap. And a 
larger and larger share of its merchan- 
dising activities is in the sale of locally 


manufactured merchandise. 
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In Chile I found that seventy per 
cent of the Gath and Chaves depart- 
ment store’s merchandise was made in 
Chile but only ten per cent of a lead- 
ing hardware store’s merchandise was 
made in Chile. Some impressive look- 
ing electrical household appliances are 
being made in Chile and also some 
copper items. Chile’s industrial pro- 
duction rose thirty per cent in the 


five years just before the war. 


Industry In Argentina 


But it was when I flew over the 
Andes and reached Argentina I felt 
the full impact of this industrial revo- 
lution. For not only has Argentina’s 


industrial population been doubled 
since I first visited there before World 


War I, 


think of Argentina as one vast cattle 


but, although we are apt to 


and sheep ranch, the fact is that twice 
is many people are here employed in 
industry as in all types of agriculture. 

Argentina, with 12,000,000 popu- 
lation has twice the industrial produc- 
tion in value than has Brazil with 
43,000,000 people, and Brazil’s rapid 
industrialization is considered phe- 
nomenal. 

Besides important local industries, a 
score of leading American manufac- 
turers have large branch plants in 
Argentina. But it does not stop there 
with the American colony. 

For example, one of the first Amer- 
ican businessmen I called on in Buenos 
Aires, went there after World War | 
selling BVDs and Oneida Community 
silver. But now his activities concern 
largely industrial items, including 
steam gauges and valves, high tem- 
industrial 


perature cement, pumps, 
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and industrial temperature instru 
ments. More than that, he is nov 
manufacturing certain lines as well. 

This man, by the way, is an out- 


standing example of how  utterl 
wrong a lot of superficial critics of 
our foreign traders are who would te 
us that American businessmen are to 
apt to be carpet baggers, going down 
to South America for a quick cleanup 
and taking no permanent interest in 
those countries. For this particula 
man lives on a farm just outside the 
city of Buenos Aires which he ha 
planted with fruit, but with street 
laid out so that his sons and his grand 
children may one day develop it fo 
building lots when the city of Buenos 
Aires grows big enough. That’s how 
much of a carpet bagger he and s 
many other North Americans are 1 


South America. 


Americans In Business 


And I want to say you will meet» 
finer groups of businessmen than th 
American colonies in Argentina am 
Brazil. Don’t believe the stories you 
read in the newspapers and smart 
alecky books about their not knowin; 
how to do business or that they at 
exploiting poor Latin America. Th 
are, on the whole, efficient, serious 
public-spirited, and a credit to us! 
every way. And many of them wi 
never come home. They are there ' 


stay, even unto the third and fourt 








generation. 





Other examples of the switch tom 





dustry include the man who wed © 





import Shirley Temple dolls wom! 





found now manufacturing costume 
jewelry. And a former aut obile 
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They ve revolutionized a world ...these men of action 


in the process industries! 


In no field, perhaps, have they scored a greater 


success than in the plastics industry. 


Given impetus by the demands of war, plastics have 
surged forward and are being used for innumer- 
able products — from raincoats to airplane cockpit 


enclosures! 


All along the front, men in the process industries 
field are united for today’s war effort. And out of 
today’s research and discoveries will come many 


new achievements for the world of tomorrow. 


The men who are doing these things are powerful 


buying factors for an amazing variety of products. 


These men are year in and year out readers of the 
magazine shown on this page—with an average of 


84% subscription renewals since 1934. 


Automatic Audience Selection 
Which men of action in the process industries do 
you want to reach? You can select your audience. 


ls your story for the engineering minded? Choose 


wraph: courtesy of Rohm & Haas Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
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he plastic “greenhouse 


é 
is magazine for basic facts! 


...they have unchallenged buying power 


the Industrial Edition of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. Is it for the laboratory worker? Choose 


the Analytical Edition of the same publication. 


No magazine covers such broad process industries 
buying power, nor reaches into so many of the in- 


dustries and plants which should know your story. 


Circulation is up on “Industrial and Engineeri: 


Chemistry.” Advertising acceptance is up. 


Make “I & E C”’ the Number One book on your 
schedule. For this is Number One purchasing power 
you are courting, wielded by men who are difficult 


to see in these busy war days. 


READ BY MEN WHOSE 
SPECIFICATIONS STICK 
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parts importer is manufacturing in- 
sulating tape. 

Henry W. Peabody Cia. Ltda., off 
shoot and sole survivor of a famous 
American exporting house dating orig- 
inally from Salem, Mass., still sells 
American refrigerators——when they 
can get them—but had also just taken 
on the distribution of Argentine-made 
toys about the time I got to Buenos 
Aires. 

Argentine-made silk hosiery was on 
sale at leading Buenos Aires depart- 
ment stores and was also being shipped 
to South Africa. 

In the Denmark of South America, 
Uruguay, the movement is much less 
conspicuous, of course, but in Brazil 
with its 43,000,000 people, industrial 


ization is about as 


important in 
thought and conversation as is the 
war—perhaps more so, if the truth 


were known. 


When I first visited Brazil, just be- 
fore World War I, the value of her 
industrial production barely exceeded 
the value of her imports. But when | 
went there in 1926, industrial pro- 
duction was easily double the value of 
her imports and when I was there in 
April of this year it was 400 or 500 
per cent greater than the value of her 
imports. For every person engaged 
in industry in Brazil when I first vis- 
ited that country there ire now ten. 
In eighteen years, Brazil’s agricul 
tural production increased fifty seven 
per cent in value, her industrial pro- 


duction, 400 per cent. 


Brazil's Steel Industry 


The biggest industrial news in Bra- 
zil is, of course, the great Volta Re- 
donda steel works which is being built 
largely with U. S. Export-Import 
Bank money. This enterprise, of 
which Brazil is immensely proud, is 
expected to be in full operation in 
1945 and to provide Brazil with about 
SIXty per cent of its steel requirements. 
This development is likely to greatly 
increase Brazil’s metal making indus- 
tries which now represent only ten per 
cent of its industrial workers, as 
Against twenty-two per cent in tex- 
tiles. 

Brazil's 


nearly one and a half million people, 


industrial employment is 
yet in contrast to Argentina’s ratio of 
forty-three per cent engaged in indus- 
try and 22.6 per cent in agriculture, 
Brazil has fourteen per cent in indus 
try as against seventy-five per cent in 
agriculture. 

In three months in South America, 
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FERRAMENTAS STANLEY 


DivisGo da Stanley Works 
Depte. de Expertecde: 100 Lefayerte Street, Mew York, WY. 6 U. & 


Rep esentente 


PAULO DE ARAUJO 


Coine Postal 1264 
See Powle Brest! 


A 232-page catalog of its line of tools is 
featured in this page of Stanley Works. Be- 
ing directed to the Brazilian market, through 
“Oficina Mecanica Moderna," the copy is 
written in Portuguese, the national language 


I met only eleven other American 
businessmen travelling who were not 
employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. That gives you an idea of 
how restricted the supply of airplane 
space is now that passenger steamers 
ire deserted. One of the eleven was a 
representative of Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, down there to help 
set up the first large pulp mill in Bra- 
zil and the first newsprint mill. 

This operation, which will start pro- 
ducing next January, is the project of 
a Brazilian whose father was a Lithu- 
anian who started paper manufactur- 
ing in a small way in Brazil. The son 
has 1,500 square miles of timber suit- 
able for pulp and has planted one 
million eucalyptus trees for fuel. He 
employs 2,000 people, has a herd of 
2,000 cattle for their meat supply, his 
own saw mill, and his own brick and 
tile factory. He has built three schools 
for workers’ children and 400 children 
are already enrolled. 

Brazil, like Argentina, is making 
some machine tools and I was told 
that in Sao Paulo alone there are ten 
people making imitations of a_ well 
known South Bend lathe. 

I visited some Sao Paulo shops mak- 
ing machine tools. They were small 
operators financed by big importers 
who could not import machine tools 


just then. 
Textile Operations 
The biggest plant I visited in Sao 


Paulo was the Johnson & Johnson 


plant. It is a model plant in every 
way, and Mr. Rohlfing, who usec to 
be chief engineer at the home grounds 
at New Brunswick, N. J., was hichly 
enthusiastic about the skill of the op- 
erators. They certainly looked bri cht, 
efficient, and very much interested in 
their jobs. 

I was especially interested in noting 
in this factory a few of those famous 
Toyoda, Japanese, looms, which | had 
heard so much about as being the prin- 
cipal reason for Japan’s forging ahead 
in textile exports at our and England’s 
expense in the years preceding Pearl 
Harbor. 

It was gratifying to be told that 
Johnson & Johnson’s experience is that 
they need one operator to every six of 
the Toyoda looms as against one to 
every twenty-seven American looms. 
Also the American looms operate at 
ninety-two to ninety-four per cent 
efficiency as against sixty to eighty 
per cent for the Japanese make. The 
American looms cost more than dou- 
ble, but the cost of maintenance is 
only one-third. 

The manufacturing of electrical ap- 
paratus, other than lamps, did not be- 


Now one 


American company, General Electric, 


gin in Brazil until 1926. 


has a factory there employing 1,10 
men, of whom just twelve are Ameri- 
cans. This company, by the way, 

investing additional millions in the en- 


terprise. 
American Investments 


United States’ investments in manu- 
facturing in Brazil, exclusive of any 
U. S. Export-Import Bank loans, 1 
said to be fifty million dollars. Both 
General Motors and Ford have plants 
in Sao Paulo, as well as Bates Valve 
Bag, Corn Products Refining, and 
many others, and Firestone, Goodyear, 
and Prest-O-Lite and others have 
branch factories. Brazilian-made tres 
are being exported to other parts of 
South America by arrangement with 
the U. S. Rubber Development Corpo- 
ration. 

Indeed, so conspicuous are the 
American plants that it comes 4 
rather a surprise to learn that seventy 
per cent of the manufacturing capital 
in the industrial state of Sao Paulo 
(where forty-three per cent of all 
Brazilian industry is located) is bra- 
zilian. 

We are officially, and to a very 1rg¢ 
encouraging | 1tn 
Vice- SI- 


dent Wallace sees it as a new oppor- 


extent, privately 
America to industrialize. 
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6th) E of THE WELDING ENGINEER congrat- 








ulate The Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, one of America’s outstanding welding 
fabricators, and their advertising agency Charles 
Daniel Frey upon the advertisement reproduced on 
the opposite page. 

This message is not only a specific example of the 
vision of one pre-eminent welding fabricator, it is 
an inspiration and a challenge to the entire weld- 
ing industry. 

The readers of THE WELDING ENGINEER—men 
who are today engaged 100% in war production 
—gladly accept the responsibility of supervising 
WELDING THE WORLD OF TOMORROW. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 











tunity to help the common man by 
raising the wage scales and standards 
of living in Latin America. Jesse 
Jones, who disagrees with him rather 
violently in other respects, agrees with 
him in this, and says it with loans. 
The more conservative Nelson Rocke- 
feller, and the still more conservative 
Eric Johnston, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
also second the motion. All express 
the belief that the rise in the standard 
of living to the south of us will enor- 


mously increase our market. 


Most 


talked to in South America this spring 


American business men I! 
feel the same way. And certainly two 
of the largest United States steel com- 
panies appear very complacent about 
But the 


British do not see eye to eye with us. 


the Volta Redonda project. 


We are dynamic in our export think- 
ing, they are static. They think we 
are building up competition for our- 


selves and them. 


Industrialization Trend 


It is quite possible we are going a 
little too fast in encouraging indus- 
trialization just for the sake of indus- 
trialization. That is a_helter-skelter 
program which would result in high 
tariff walls, and thus while Mr. Hull 
was encouraging Latin America to 
liberalize trade, Mr. Wallace would be 
encouraging them to throw up tariff 
industries the 


walls. For import, 


world over demand sustenance of that 


kind. 


Looking at it from the area of our 
own interest, as long as we, despite 
having become a creditor nation, con- 
tinue to export more than we import, 
as we have ever since 1914, we can’t 
expand our exports the way our in- 
dustrial production here will demand. 
The Hull agreements have helped, but 
even if we threw down all tariff walls 
I doubt if we would balance our trade. 

And certainly after World War I, 
if ever a country took the wrong turn 
it was us. Instead of merely trying to 
maintain the American standard of 
living, we should have tried to bring 
foreign standards of living closer to 
our own. 


Industrialization abroad will not 
only serve to increase the standard of 
living, but more important, to our ex- 


economy, it will reduce the 


port 
amount of foreign exchange those 
countries must find and thus leave 


more for American specialties that 
they cannot make. For example, cel- 
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= BLAW-KNOX “= 
Although its production facilities are all 
devoted to turning out war equipment, Blaw- 
Knox Company uses copy like this to keep its 
line of products in the minds of Latin-Amer- 
ican markets. The page appeared in "Ingen- 
ieria Internacional Construccion" in Spanish 





lulose for paper has been the tenth 
largest Brazilian import. That will no 
longer be true after next January. 


Export Market Worldwide 


In conclusion, let me urge indus- 
trial advertisers in facing this new 
make the 
of assuming that their new market is 
Without 


from 


situation, not to mistake 


limited to Latin America. 


exhortation or encouragement 
Washington, the same forces are at 
work in many other parts of the 
world, most of all in Australia, where 
industrial production rose fifty-two 
per cent in value in five years before 
the war and exceeded Brazil’s by fifty 
New 
production rose sixty-one per cent in 
those five and South Africa’s 


sixty-eight per cent. 


per cent. Zealand’s industrial 


years 


In the year 1939, exclusive of Can- 
ada, Europe, and Japan, fifty-eight 
per cent of our exports of steel and 
metal working machinery and parts 
went to Latin America and forty-two 
per cent to Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 
In portable electric tools, the figure 
was fifty-one per cent to Latin Amer- 
ica, forty-nine percent to Asia, Af- 
rica, and Oceania. In the case of 
electrodes for 
work, the value was thirty-eight per 
cent to Latin America, sixty-two per 


electrolytic furnace 


cent to Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 


And by the way, the tariff prefer- 


ence for British equipment is apt 
go by the board after this war as a 
result of Lend-Lease. 

The Latin American market is only 
part of the export market, not al! of 
it, as some superficial observers think. 
They are so carried away by the ela- 
mor of Latin America and the fervor 
of good neighborliness that they paint 
a distorted picture which will only 
bring disillusion and disappointment. 

So don’t put all your export eggs 
in the one basket. We must go after 


= 


export as we wage war—on a global 
basis. And when you do need export 
you will 


need every bit of it you can get from 


sales once more, 


probably 


any part of the world. 


American-Marietta Expands 
Advertising Department 


To meet the requirements of the 
pany’s expanding advertising plans, the 
American-Marietta Company, Chicago, has 
appointed Robert A. Ornberg to the px 
sition of sales promotion manager. John 
M. Stiller, printing buyer for several 
years, has taken over Mr. Ornberg’s post 
as advertising manager, and will assu 
all departmental responsibilities for per 
sonnel, direct mail and advertising di 
tribution 

Relieved of all detail work, Mr. Orn 
berg will arrange plans for postwar pro 
motion, handle publicity, and create all 
advertising material for the 
various divisions 


Budd Resumes National Advertising 


After a lapse of two years, Edward G 
Budd Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, has 
resumed national advertising with a series 
which begin in issues of Sept. 3. Some 
of the copy will carry four-color illustra 
tions. The theme of the series is “Ideas 
Translated into Steel.” Publications on 
the list include Chicago Journal of Com 
merce, Newsweek, The New Yorker, The 
Saturday Evening Post, United States 
News, and Wall Street Journal. Lewis 
& Gilman, Philadelphia, is the agency 


Claubault With 
"Electrical Manufacturing” 
W. A. Claubault has been appointed 


district sales manager of Electrical Manu 
facturing, with headquarters in Cleveland 
He was formerly associated with West 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Company in 
industrial advertising, and with the Roller 
Smith Company as manager of instru 
ment sales 


Kiefer Promoted By "Steel" 
D.C 


me 


Ss 


company s 


Kiefer, for several years assistant 
manager, central western territory, as 
been made central western manager 0 
Steel, Cleveland, succeeding R. C. Jaenke 
who became advertising manager of the 
publication recently. 


Bott Transferred By BBD&O 
Leo P. Bott, Jr., 


associated with the Chicago ofhce 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osburn, 
has been transferred to its Buffalo ofc 
as account executive. Mr. Bott former!) 
operated his own agency in Little Roc* 
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your products, what could be more helpful 
to him and advantageous to you than to 
have available, in a convenient unit, a docu- 
ment containing the answers to the basic 
wi questions he is most likely to ask? 








pe A catalog is for cashing in on 

ume interest created by advertising. 

ra 

Orn 

pr Today a large percentage of our country’s 

bie. > sales forces are in the war. Those who fel 
the pinch of reduced man-power on the sell- 

jing ing front must do everything possible to 

1G increase the effectiveness of each individual 

Bi salesman. One obvious step is to place basic 

Some § information on your products in the hands 

ice [0 your most important prospects in such 

son § form that it will be readily accessible before. 

“the | during and after your sales representatives’ 

States & calls, 

Lewis 












A catalog is for multiplying the 
accomplishments of sales repre- 








hans sentatives and giving them the 
— best kind of selling opportunities. 
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Sweet s 4 atalog Service is a product mior- 
mation system. the elements of which ar 
| 


i ELLES of essential information on the 


produc ts of hundreds of companies having 


common markets and (2) SELECTIVI 
DISTRIBL TION of these files to qualified 
buving factors. Reversing the procedure by 
which catalogs are distributed with the re- 


quest that they be filed. the Sweet's system 


‘pre-files” them before distribution. I his 
simple and effective control assures then 
mstant accessibility at all times in each 


recipi nt s oflice. 


Seven Sweets Files (each consisting of one 
or more bound volumes serve madustry - 


major market roups. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Siceet’s File, Architectural 
S,iceet’s File for Builders 


Siveet’s File. Engineering 


POWER 


Siceet’s File for Power Plants 


VANUFACTURING 


Sweet's File for Product Designers 
Siveet’s File for the Mechanical Industries 
Siceet’s File for the Process Industries 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y 


By WILLIAM E. IRISH 


Editor, “Industrial Equipment News," New York 


What J4 ‘The Editorial Gormula’ 
Gor Aduertising? 


It's not format, but rather the presentation of quickly 


understandable facts purchase-wise, not sales-wise 


@ COMMENTING on the wartime 
advertising campaign it wrote and 
placed for United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Campbell-Ewald Company says: 


[he secret of editorial power, the abil 
ity to persuade people to think, feel, and 
act, is the understanding of people 
of what they want of what they need 

of what they should, must, and will 
have By adopting the essence of the 
editorial formula it has been possible 
to give advertisements of quotability, a 


believability, a power to initiate feeling, 


thought, and action which previously has 


been reserved for editorials and editorial 


features 


Campbell-Ewald made that com- 
ment after demands for war produc- 
tion had taken up the company’s abil- 
ity to sell and deliver goods as usual. 
It had become imperative for the ad- 
vertising to take another course in 
order to continue. Accordingly the 
campaign was set up to sell the com- 
pany rather than goods, not by 
making the customary claims to ex- 
cellence, or size, or position in the 
field, but by providing useful infor- 
mation, useful from the readers’ stand- 
point. Almost immediately company- 
favoring comment, inquiry, and re 
quest for more of the same impelled 
the comment. 

That portion of the comment, “re 
served for editorials makes me 
isk, “reserved by whom”? There is 
only one answer—the advertising men 
themselves. No editor ever reserved 
it to himself for his publication. He 
just ceases to exist as editor the mo- 
ment he stops applying it. His stock 
in trade is simp'y sustained reader in- 
terest which actually would be the 
same as the stock in trade for the ad- 
vertising man, whether he is selling 


products or company favor, were it 
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possible to measure the results of what 
the advertising man writes on some 
conclusive basis. Perhaps as postwar 
products begin coming on the market, 
and war-stopped products return, such 
a conclusive measure will develop. 
Then I predict that the advertising 
formula and the editorial formula will 


coincide. 
Adapting Editorial Style 


Some advertising men believe there 
is a mysterious something about edi- 
torial setup that draws readers and 
holds them. 
we receive a piece of advertising copy 
to be set editorial style. We set it and 
add a line to tell the readers that actu- 


I judge this is so when 


ally it is advertising. Why? Because 
the readers, seeing it and thinking it 
is editorial, may find therein state 
ments that violate the editorial form- 
ula. Actually, if the statements sat- 
isfied the formula we would welcome 
the advertising copy as an editorial 
contribution and print it as such. 

In other words, it is the information 
conveyed in the text and illustrations 
and the angle toward which that in- 
formation is inclined that attracts and 
holds the reader. It is not editorial 
makeup, other than neatness and read- 
ability. All any advertising man need 
do to apply the editorial formula is 
to collect information that is useful 
to the reader on a product, or on 
subjects related directly or indirectly 
to it, and slant this information “pur- 
When, instead, he se- 


lects the usually known facts and as- 


chase-wise.”” 


sembles them with direct aim at mak- 
writing straight 


That essen- 


ing a sale, he is 


advertising ‘“‘sales-wise’’. 


tially is the only difference and | 
honestly believe the former initiates 
far more sales than the latter. 


That is because 


advertising or editorial content of any 


I said, “initiates”. 


publication in the industrial field lacks 
in one essential to final accomplish- 
ment of a sale. Neither can secure the 
prospect’s name on the dotted line. 
Exceptions? Of course, but advertis- 
ing and editorial content cannot re- 
place the salesman at the buyer’s desk, 
alert to change his approach, to meet 
objections, to provide additional in- 
formation, to know when and how to 
present the order form and the foun- 


tain pen. 
“Selling” vs. “purchasing” 


You will gather, doubtless, that | 
am advancing the editorial content as 
a sales tool. Certainly it is just that. 
I doubt if any advertising man works 
to win reader interest and initiate 4 
sale with more concentration than do 
the editors to win that interest and 
initiate a purchase. The only differ- 
ence between the two is implied in the 
direction of approach between the two 
words, “selling” and “purchasing.” 
Let’s look at each as a means to define 
the editorial formula for any adver- 
tising man who wants to use it. 

Selling approach, as employed in 
standard advertising, employs various 
mechanical means to bid for the buy- 
er’s attention, adds persuasion, 
thereby acts in the interests of 
seller. 

It should be understood that | 
type of approach applies to advert 
ing and not to the approach used 
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TODAY COPPER IS ENGINEERED FOR 





etal Engineers 


will shape the future of f “uae 








ause 
any Oldest of the metals of commerce, Copper and Brass and other Copper 
acks Alloys are now going into shells and bomb fuses, into pursuit ships 
ish and giant bombers—engineered to do a top war job by the metal 
Ae: experts of the country. 
rtis Because of the driving necessity to obtain the utmost from these war- 
ar strategic metals, METAL PROGRESS has kept its more than 17,000 
aes metal engineering readers fully informed on new developments in 
le production, fabrication, processing and use. 
vw to 
pun- More than 110 editorial columns of concise, practical, engineering 
information gave complete coverage of Copper and Brass—and this 
coverage continues in 1943. This leadership in Copper and Brass, in 
Aluminum and Magnesium, and in ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Bi ; generally has made METAL PROGRESS the No. 1 Choice of more 
aod than 17,000 Metal Engineers. 
orks _ , : , 
a The power of this leadership in the metal industry’s largest engineer- 
.é ing market is available to advertisers at substantial savings in adver- 
and tising rates. Why not figure these savings in planning your 1944 
ffer- advertising program ? 
1 the 
two 
ng. 
fine 
“I METAL PROGRESS 
d in 7301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 
rious 
buy- 
nd 
he TOP ENGINEERING COVERAGE OF METAL PRODUCTION, PROCESSING, FABRICATION AND USE 
this 
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When Allen-Sherman-Hoff Company, Philadelphia, was unable to expand its inside cover 
schedule in ‘Power’ from six to twelve insertions, it decided to create its own special position 
in the book by running on the off-month a spread in which would be featured a human interest 
story by Lowell Thomas, well-known movie and radio commentator, alongside of which the 
company will tell an important story about its ash handling equipment for power plants. 
Similar treatment will be used in “Mining World”. Eugene A. Holland, Philadelphia, agency 


the smart salesman. To see this point 
just select a few advertisements writ- 
ten sales-wise, assume you are in the 
buyer’s office, and read the head and 
copy out loud as though you were 
speaking to the buyer. Or ask one of 
your salesmen what he thinks would 
happen if he were to memorize the 
words and recite them as he comes in 


the buyer’s door. But to get back to 





our subject of advertising 

Having tried one means to make 
the bid and having found the results 
unsatisfactory, some other mechanical 
means is employed. Thus headlines are 
designed to “stop” the prospect, head- 
lines which may or may not have 
direct bearing on the subject product. 
Color may be employed, bleed borders, 
inserts on heavy stock, spreads, emo 
tional pictures, analogies to current 
events or common sayings, phrases 
currently in the news. If you will ex- 
amine each such bid you will find it 
written in the seller’s interests and 
used as a means to attract attention 
Such a bid 


satishes the selling formula. 


to what he has for sale. 


Forms of Persuasion 


Persuasion, added to the bid for in 
terest, also takes a number of forms 
under the selling formula. Principal 
among these forms is probably that of 
making claims favorable to the prod 
uct or its manufacturer, a form used 


for the most part after a product has 
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been on the market for some time and 
new facts are not readily available. 
Others are in telling the prospect of 
successful applications elsewhere, of 
surprising increases in production, of 
the names of prominent individuals on 
the user lists. 


Persuasion names qualities of the 


product carefully chosen to match 
weaknesses in competitive products, 
makes copious use of words such as 
faster, longer, heavier, higher. Here 
again, if you will examine each per- 
suasive point, you will find it stated 
by a writer talking to the prospect in 
the interests of the seller. Such copy, 
written in all sincerity, satisfies the 


selling formula. 


I have said persuasion appears usu- 
ally after the product has been on the 
market for some time. It is not so 
evident at the start of an advertising 
campaign when a product is new or 
a new set of useful facts have been 
collected. It is at the start of a cam- 
paign that advertising usually earns 
the best response from the prospects. 
Is this because the product or the facts 
are new? Yes, in part, but by no 
means entirely. It is also because the 
advertising is carried by the. product, 
which is to say it is in the interests 
of the prospect “purchase-wise”. It 
has not had to draw on mechanical 
means to attract attention other than 
the point of newness and that is not 





mechanical but a quality of the prod- 
uct itself, however temporary. Nor 
has it begun to use the customary and 
easily recognizable persuasion which 


will appear later on. 
Product Improvement Needed 


Why can I say that the persuasior 


S 


will appear? Because of a weak point 
in manufacturing practice as it is set 
up today. This point forces many an 
advertising man to write copy for a 
product as it stands, not as it might 
be. Originally useful tacts become 
commonplace from frequent repetition 
or are nullified by competition. The 
advertising, however, must go on. 
That is why persuasion will appear 
Many an advertising man knows this 
is so and could advise management on 
need for product improvement. Often 
he has no such privilege. Small wonder 
that industrial advertising employs 
off-the-product means to gain atten- 
tion and then adds equally off-the 
product persuasion. 

You cannot persuade people to 
think, feel, and act, or create quotabil- 
ity, or instill believability with time- 
worn products any more than with 
time-worn and empty claims. The 
experienced prospect recognizes both, 
has long ago worn them out himself. 

Sales-wise advertising keeps a prod- 
uct before its prospects and in the 
minds of its current users. It per- 
forms numbers of other functions use- 
ful to the whole sales setup, but it has 
two weaknesses. One lies in its effort, 
surface apparent to the prospect, to 
make a sale. The other, an outgrowth 
of this effort, is that such advertising 
sets up external pressure which, im- 
pressed upon the experienced prospect, 
makes him contract rather than ex- 


pand purchase-wise. 


Purchase-wise Advertising 


advertising differs 


Purchase-wise 
from that employed in sales-wise ap- 
proach in that it bases primarily on 
thorough knowledge of the product, 
its manufacturer, its competition, ap- 
plications in the field, problems of the 
prospective user with reference to it 
and to those functional activities 
which surround its use. This knowl- 
edge is employed in writing the copy, 
or in advising the manufacturer of 
should be 


product weaknesses that 


corrected, all in the primary desire 
help the prospect on the prospect's 
own job. It assumes that he is expert 
enced on this job and therefore pre 
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Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company finds the newspaper technique attractive and 


efficient in keeping its customers informed on the many items in its 


sents facts for him to interpret instead 


of trying to interpret for him. It 


satishes the editorial formula. Let me 


give just one simplified example of 


what I mean: 


Assume a machine that is to work 


in a dirty location where previous de 


signs have failed bearings. The 


designing engineers reason that the 


failure was because dirt seeped in. 


Therefore they choose sealed bearings. 
At the same time they employ bear 


ing in which oil or can be 


grease 
pac ked at the factory so those bear 
attention in the 


ings will 


held. The net 


require no 


result of the new de 


sizn will be sealed permanently lubri 


cated bearings 


An advertisement written from the 


selling angle will explain why the 


engineers made the design as they did, 


probably will include a number of 


con 


adjectives, and occupy 


selling 
siderable space in the copy. Such copy 


“take the ball” 


yermit him to say only 


will away from the 


prospect, | that 


of course that is how the bearings 


should be de Siene d 


Lets Prospect Do Reasoning 


I he Same advertisement written 


purchase-wise would simply name 


sealed permanently-lubricated bear 


ings” as one of the points in the ma 


chine design Then what? 


prospect, knowing the conditions un 


der which the machine must 


his plant, 


same line of reasoning as the design 


ing engineers and arrive at the con 
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Then the 


ope rate 


would himself follow the 


line for their use 


clusions desired by the man who wrote 
the advertisement. 

You can apply the same principle 
to naming any qualification of any 


product that enters the industrial 


field. 
up in competition you can be assured 
fact 


If that qualification can stand 


the prospect will recognize the 


at once or will be quick to verify it. 


Thus naming a speed, or a length, or 


height, or a weight sets up a means 


for the prospect to make comparison, 


permits him to “carry the ball” 


ing faster, longer, higher, heavier, 


causes him to expand purchase-wise. 
that is written 


Advertising pur- 


chase-wise need not assume editorial 


dress to satisfy the editorial formula. 


Asa 


editorial dress is the result of pub- 


matter of fact, usual industrial 


lishing economies to a large extent. 


Advertising has many attractive me 


chanical possibilities which editorial 


matter may not have art its d sposal. 


There is every reason to employ them 
made to 


if they themselves are not 


carry the advertising load or to inter 


fere with orderly, quickly understand- 
able presentation. Illustrations can in 


clude artwork to good advantage if 


helps rather than ob- 


Any 


be employed to make for 


this artwork 


scures essential detail. means can 


attractive 


ness so long as the facts themselves 


stay on the t! ack, provide information 


useful to the reader, and ire inclined 


pure hase wise. 


Repetition Is Necessary 


It immediately becomes apparent 


that such advertising 
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uses up the 





available facts concerning a product. 
Never forget, however, that their rep. 
etition is a great deal more apparent 
to the advertiser than to the prospect, 
They are as valid at any time as the 
day they first are used so long as no 
condition has come up to nullify 
New men continually coming 
field will see them and act 
upon them. Such repetition is not 
greatly different from that which you 


them. 
into the 


can see in the editorial content of any 
industrial publication where the sub- 
to that field are treat- 


jects available 


ed over and over again. The important 
point is to make a setup that will keep 
the facts themselves up to date, that 
tacts 


will search out new sources tor 


in the field 
will have the courage to go outside of 
for subjects that 


as well as at home, that 


the product itself 


will give assistance to the prospects 


on their jobs. Each such move aimed 


purchase-wise will bring your product 

closer to the point of purchase. 
Such a setup is of course more difh- 

than that which em 


cult to attain 


ploys only mechanical means and per 
suasion. These are brought to the ad 
vertising man by the printers and the 
publication salesmen, or drawn fron 
imagination 


the advertising man’s 


Useful facts he must dig out for him 
self by contact with his plant, his 
field, this in 
view by management o! 
of the 
plants. I d 


salesmen, and the and 


voly es a new 
the functioning advertising 
man in a good many 
believe he can cultivate such a view 
point on management’s part if he wil 
just at his dis 


posal, select those that are valid, an 


review the facts now 


present them purchase-wise in half : 
I will be badly mistaken 
reaction field not be 


exactly as Campbell-Ewald named 


dozen ads. 


from the will 
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HARE 





—o adequate supply of ma- 
ery and implements with spunk and sweat, 





making the best of what they had, our farmers 
delivered a near-record crop for '43. But what 





about next year... with labor ever scarcer and 
farm machinery wearing out? Low larders can’t 





wait for peace. Something must be done, is 
being done now to reinforce the food front. 


We hate to disappoint those of a poetic turn of 
mind, but there will be many a ploughshare forged 
before this war is over. Not by the village smith, 
from swords, but by Metal-Working, from raw steel. 
Farm equipment is war equipment today. 

Builders of farm machinery and implements prac- 
tically turned themselves inside out converting their 
plants to war work. But now a portion of those facili- 
ties, and some of our precious steel and other mate- 
tials, must be devoted to making enough agricultural 


equipment to see us through the near future. 
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...and ONLY Metal-Working 


can produce them! 



















ANOTHER STAGE OF RECONVERSION 


This is typical of the fluid quality of Metal-Working 

. the way its many divisions switch emphasis to 
meet the needs of the day. It is another indication 
that long before the “last gun” is fired, parts of 
Metal-Working will be busy on essential civilian 
manufacture. That means a continuing demand for 
materials, parts, tools, plant equipment and many 
types of production machinery. 

It means, too, that manufacturers who are selling 
or who can sell to Metal-Working must keep on their 
toes for the new opportunities opening up . . . and 
keep their advertising in American Machinist vigor 
ous and helpful. 

In that way you reach about 90% of the buying 
power of Metal-Working, maintaining contact with 
the production executives who have a big voice in 
specifying type and brand of materials, parts and 


equipment used in their plants. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 













Winners selected from total of 290 entries made by 


112 editors in sixth annual competition for recognition 


@ SIXTEEN business paper editors 
were honored last month when INbDus- 
rRIAL MARKETING announced the 
winners in its Sixth Annual Competi- 
tion for Editorial Achievement. Four 
of the awards were presented by Ralph 
O. McGraw, editor, at a meeting of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association, while the others were pre- 
sented by G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, 
in New York at a meeting of the 
Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York. The winners were grouped 
in six classifications as follows: 

For the best series of articles pub- 
lished during the twelve months end- 
ing July 31, First Award went to 
Domestic Engineering, O. T. Carson, 
editor, for a series of articles promot- 
ing fuel conservation. Awards of Mer- 
it were won by Purchasing, Stuart F. 
Heinritz, editor, for a series of articles 
on “Red Tape Must Go;” and to S/eel, 
E. C. Kreutzberg, editor, for a series 
of articles on “Development and Suc 
cessful Application of NE Alloy 
Steels,” by various authors. 

First Award for the best single 
irticle went to Factory Management 
and Maintenance, L. C. Morrow, edi 


tor, for an article ““The Manning Table 


Plan.”” Awards of Merit were received 
by A:iation, Leslie E. Nev ille, editor, 
tor an article, ‘Design Analysis of 


the Bell Airacobra,” by Eugene Miller. 
managing editor; and to Inland Prin 
fer, |. L. Frazier, editor, for an article 
on “Manpower Is Printers’ Most Press 
ing Problem.” 

For the best single issue of special 
purpose, Mill and Factory, Carl C. 


Harrington, editor, received the First 
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Sixteen Business Editors Receive Awards 
for Editorial Achievement 








l. For the best series of articles 
First Awarp: Domestic En- 
gineering, O. T. Carson, edi- 


tor. 


Awarp or Merit: Purchasing, 
Stuart F. Heinritz, editor; and 
Steel, E. C. Kreutzberg, editor. 


2. For the best single article 
First Awarp: Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, L. C. 


Morrow, editor. 


AwarRD oF Merir: Aviation, 
Leslie E. Neville, editor; and 
The Inland Printer, J. L. Fa- 


zier, editor. 


3. For the best single issue 
First Awarp: Mill & Factory, 
Carl C. Harrington, editor. 


Awarp or Merit: The Archi- 
tectural Forum, George Nel- 
son and Henry Wright, edi- 
tors; and Aviation, Leslie E. 


Nev ille, editor. 


4. For the best illustrative treat- 


ment 
First Awarp: En gineering 





Winners of Awards for Editorial Achievement 


Awarp or Merit: Architectural 


5. For the best published re- 


search 
First Awarp: Mill Su p plies, 


Awarp or Merit: Iron & Steel 


6. For the greatest improvement 
in format and appearance 


First Awarp: American Drug- 


AWARD OF MERIT: Aviation, 


SPECIAL AWARD: New Pencil 


News-Record, Waldo G. Bow- 


man, editor. 





Record, Kenneth K. Stowell, 
editor; and Metals and Alloys, 
Fred P. Peters, editor. 





John J. Welch, editor. 


Engineer, Brent Wiley, editor; 
and Metals and Alloys, Fred 


P. Peters, editor. 


gist, John W. McPherrin, edi- 
tor. 


Leslie E. Neville, editor; and 
Industry and Power, H. E. 


Hollensbe, editor. 


Points, Kenneth Reid, editor. { 





—— 





Award for its “Know-How Hand- 
book”’ issue of November 1942. 
Awards of Merit in this division went 
to Architectural Forum, George Nel- 
son and Henry Wright, editors, for its 
September 1942 issue on “New House 
in 194x;” and to Aviation, for its 
February 1943 “Annual Yearbook and 


Directory Number.” 





Engineering News-Record, Wald 
Bowman, editor, received First 
Award in the classification for th : 


best illustrative technique for the yho- 


Architectural Record, Kenneth W 
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tographic illustration of a serics 0 
articles on “The Alcan Highway] 
America’s Glory Road.” Awarcs o 





in this classification went ™ 
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Most California oil men read at least two publications faithfully, Petroleum 


World and their home town newspaper. 
War in the Pacific, war industry activity on the Pacific home front and numerous 


other demands for petroleum products have made these men the busiest they 


have ever been 
want to keep posted 


heir reading time is limited. Yet, being intelligent men, they 


There is where Petroleum World comes in. Written and edited by well informed 
experts especially for the California oil industry, it gives busy men, be they 
executives or field men, all the news and technical information they want and 


leum produc 
peak. Industrial} 
ian requirement 
ing steadily 


943 8 UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


REX W. WADMAN 


need within the covers of a single publication 
They can keep up with present day activities, 
and be informed on trends which point to 
future developments after the war 

Petroleum World carries all the factual data 
on California operations, latest engineering 
developments, technical trends. It is valuable 
to the executive, it is valuable to the engineer, 


oil men 2@ad California's leading 
oil trade publication — PETROLEUM WORLD 


to the man in the field... to all ranks and files 
of oil men. And all ranks buy and read it 


The cost of using Petroleum World as a me 
dium for presenting your message to this 
important group is far less than you might 
imagine. And there is no waste circulation 
Most of it is concentrated right in the Califor 
nia field. Whether it is for today’s job of en 
abling the oil industry to provide the sinews 
of war, or providing the tools to drill the wells 
and build the plants for tomorrow’s industrial 
expansion and export trade, you will find that 
Petroleum World gives all-out coverage 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
Published by Palmer Publications 
416 West Sixth Street « Los Angeles 14, Calif 


COVERS ALZ DIVISIONS OF CALIFORNIA OIL INDUSTRY 





tition for Editorial Achievement. 


Urquhart, managing editor 
‘Aviation (5) Carl C. Harrington, editor, ‘Mill 
‘Engineering News-Record’; (7) Kenneth K. Stowell 


McPherrin, editor 


“Purchasing 


editor, "Metals and Alloys”; 


Inland Printer 


Industry and Power 


Stowell, editor, ror illustration of an 
irticle, ““Architecture of Brazil;”’ and 
to Metals and Alloys, Fred P. 


editor, for general illustrative treat 


Peters, 


ment of successive issues and special 
sections 
First Award for the best published 


research initiated by i business paper 
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‘Domestic Engineering’; 
















































Scenes at the presentations of awards last month in “Industrial Marketing's” Sixth Annual Compe- 


At the top, G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, is shown making presenta- 
tions at the meeting of the Industrial Advertising Association of New York to: (1) Stuart F. Heinritz, 
(2) Mrs. E. C. Kreutzberg, for her husband, editor of "Steel"; (3) L. K. 
Factory Management and Maintenance”; (4) Leslie E. Neville, editor, 
& Factory’; 
editor, “Architectural Record”; (8) Fred P. 
(9?) Brent Wiley, editor, “Iron & Steel Engineer"; (10) John W. 
American Druggist’; (11) Kenneth Reid, editor, “New Pencil Points.” At the 
meeting of the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association, Ralph O. McGraw, editor, presented 
to: (12) W. W. Gothard, editorial director 
(14) Frank Cleary, western editor, Mill Supplies"; (15) H. E. Hollensbe, 
The winners were selected by a jury of seven prominent advertising men 


(6) Waldo G. Bowman, editor, 


(13) J. L. Frazier, 


was received by Mill Supplies, John J. 
Welch, editor, for the report of his 
trip to England to study the effect of 
the war on the industrial distributors 
of that country which was published 
in the May 1943 issue as “Briton’s 
Distributors.””’ Awards of Merit were 
given to lron & Steel Engineer, Brent 
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Wiley, editor, for “Specifications fo 
Electric Overhead Cranes”; and 
Metals and Alloys, Fred P. Peters, 
tor, for an article on “Preventing a: 
Extinguishing Magnesium Fires,” 
Harold A. Knight, associate editor. 
American Druggist, John W. M 
Pherrin, editor, received the Fi: 
Award in the division for the great 
improvement in format and genera 
appearance of a business paper. Award 
of Merit in this section went to Avia 
tion, Leslie E. 
Industry and Power, H. E. Hollensbe, 
editor. A Special Award in this divi 


sion was given to New Pencil Points, 


Kenneth Reid, editor, for refinement 
of a publication of outstanding typo 
graphical excellence. 
Purpose of the Competition 

The competition was established by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 1938 for 
the purpose of giving recognition to 
the outstanding work of business pa- 
per editors in keeping business and in- 
dustry informed on the latest and 
most effective practices for their 
guidance and efficient operation. 

The winners were selected by a jury 
of seven prominent industrial adver- 
tising men from a total of 290 entries 
made by 112 editors from all sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

The Jury of Awards which picked 
the winners after two days of hard 
work was comprised of: Leslie P. 
Moyer, advertising manager, Lamp 
Division, General Electric Company, 
chairman; Chester W. Ruth, director 
of advertising, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; H. E. Van Petten, adver- 
tising manager, Industrial Products 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany; Allen Billingsley, president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., and 
chairman, American Association of 
Harold >. 
Downing, Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. 
G. M. Basford Company, Cleveland; 


Advertising Agencies; 


Leech, vice-preside nt, 


and George G. Adomeit, president and 
designer, The Caxton Company, 
Cleveland. 


The Jury's Report 


In making its report, the judges 
said: “In almost all of the groups the 
number and the quality of the entries 
was so outstanding that it was a real 
task to select the one which in <« 
opinion was the best. Therefore, ‘0 
addition to the First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each divisi 
and the Special Award in Classifi 


Neville, editor; and to 
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Six First Award plaques and thirteen Award of Merit framed certificates such as these were 
awarded to business paper editors last month in “Industrial Marketing's" competition 


tion 6, we have selected a number of 
others which seemed to be outstanding 
and worthy of special notice. 

“All members of the Jury were im- 
pressed with the high quality of the 
entries, indicating the helpful, con- 
structive job that business publica- 
tions have been performing during 
the past year. Most of the editors 
have met the challenge imposed by 
wartime problems and conditions and 
are giving their readers the informa- 
tion, the news, and the guidance so 
badly needed today. 

“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to be 
complimented for carrying on this 
very worthwhile competition which 
serves to highlight and encourage edi- 


torial excellence in the business press.” 
Special Mentions 


The entries which the Jury of 
Awards selected for special mention 
in addition to the award winners were 
as follows: 

Classification No. 1, for the best 
series of articles: American Machin- 
ist, Burnham Finney, editor, “The 
Tools of Our Trade.” Engineering 
News-Record,” Waldo G. Bowman, 
editor, “The Alcan Highway—Amer- 
ica’s Glory Road,” by H. W. Rich- 
ardson, western editor. Hotel Man- 
agement, James S. Warren, editor, 
“Anti-Dry Campaign for Modera- 
tion.” Machine Design, Laurence E. 
Jermy, editor, “Wartime Metallurgy 
Conserves Strategic Materials,” by R. 
E. Orton and W. F. 
Steel Company. 


Carter, Acme 


Classification No. 2, for the best 
single article: Architectural Forum, 
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George Nelson and Henry Wright, 
editors, ““Building’s Postwar Pattern.” 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 
T. R. Kendall, editor, “Postwar Plan- 
ning, a ‘Must’ for Today.” Metals 
and Alloys, Fred P. Peters, editor, 
“New Materials and Finishes for 
1942.” Mill & Factory, Carl C. Har- 
rington, editor, “Army Production 
Must Increase,” by Gen. Brehon Som- 
ervell. 


Classification No. 3, for the best 
single issue ot special purpose: Archi- 
tectural Forum, George Nelson and 
Henry Wright, editors, “New Build- 
ings for 194x,” May, 1943. Archi- 
tectural Record, Kenneth K. Stowell, 
editor, “Prefabrication,” June, 1943. 
Electric Light & Power, C. W. Leihy, 
editor, “Postwar Planning,” June, 
1943. Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal, H. C. Parmelee, editor, “Survey 
of Mining in South America,” Au- 
gust, 1942. Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, Walter J. Murphy, editor, 
“Progress in Rubber Chemistry,” No- 
vember, 1942. Mill Supplies, John J. 
Welch, editor, “Prioritiese—How They 
Work,” September, 1942. Petroleum 
Refiner, Grady Triplett, editor, “War 
Products Issue,” October, 1942. 


Classification No. 4, for the best 
illustrative technique: Chemical & 
Engineering News, Walter J. Murphy, 
editor, selected articles. Construction 
Methods, R. K. Tomlin, editor, gen- 
eral illustrative treatment. Power, 
Phil W. Swain, editor, ““Handbook of 
Piping Maintenance,” December, 
1942. 

Classification No. §, for the best 


published research: Architectural Fo- 
rum, George Nelson and Henry 
Wright, editors, “Prefabrication !o- 
rum,” December, 1942, to June, 1°43. 
Laundry Age, Howard P. Galloway, 
editor, “Wartime Elimination of 
Laundry Frills,” May 1, 1943. 


Classification No. 6, for impro 


fe 
‘ 


ment in format and general appear- 
ance: Construction Methods, R. K. 
National Furnitur 


Tomlin, editor, 
Review, Jack Hand, editor. 


Appreciation 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is deeply 
appreciative for the exceilent partici- 
pation in the competition by so many 
business paper editors; to members of 
the Jury of Awards who gave so lib- 
erally of their time and effort under 
today’s trying conditions to select the 
winners; and to the New York and 
Chicago chapters of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association for 
making available time on their pro- 
grams last month for the presenta- 
tions of awards. 


Industrial Advertising Wins 
National Agency Awards 


Five National Advertising Agency Net 
work awards for outstanding campaigns 
of 1942 were presented to three clients 
f the Roland G. E. Ullman Organiza 
tion, Philadelphia, last month at the open 
ing of the “Advertising at Work” ex 
hibit in that city. Allen S. Bedell, J. E 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., accepted 
for his company the first award for the 
best general magazine advertising can 
paign and the first award for the best 
use of art, illustration, and typography 
J. J. De Mario, Manhattan Rubber Man 
ufacturing Division of Raybestos-Manhat 
tan, Inc., Passaic, received the first award 
for the best business paper advertising 
campaign and the second award for en 
ploye relations campaign. H. W. Ap 
derson, president, Fidelty Machine Com 
pany, Philadelphia, accepted the first 
award for the best direct mail campaign 

The award-winning campaigns, on 4 
coast-to-coast tour, were judged at the 
New York Convention of the NAAN 
697 contestants were entered in the twenty 
advertising classifications of the 1942 an 
nual competition. 


Cadle Joins "Traffic World" 


John C. Cadle, formerly associated wit! 
the Ahrens Publishing Company, New 
York, has joined the sales staff of Trafhc 
Service Corporation, as eastern adverts 
ing representative. He will be responsible 
for the eastern territorial advertising ules 
on Traffic World weekly and World 


Ports 


Chirurg Gets All Worthington Pump 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J.,_ has ap 
pointed James Thomas Chirurg Comp«n) 
Boston and New York, as advertising 2n¢ 
sales promotion counsel for the 
line of Worthington products 
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HERE’S INFORMATION THAT WILL HELP YOU 


SELL THE POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


* 


Engineered construction will be the first major business activity 
to get under way after the war. Billians of dollars worth of 
projects are already planned or projected. Total estimates range 
from $8 to $15 billion. 


You want to insure your position in this tremendous postwar 
market. To do this you must tell engineers and contractors nou 
about the uses and merits of your products. 


More than 56,000 of these men are Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods paid subscribers. They are now either 
doing essential construction work, are members of the armed 
forces or are drawing plans for war-deferred projects. And they 


* 


will be recommending, specifying, approving and buying your 
products after the war. 


When they start peace-time work again they will face new prob- 
lems of design and construction. Thus they will welcome “how- 
to” information about your products. 


These reports of interviews with our readers (see below) are 
packed with valuable hints on what to say in your advertising. 
Here you'll find not only copy ideas but useful data on the job 
interests and responsibilities of your future customers and pros- 
pects. This information is free. Use the coupon below. 





ADDRES 































“How to get Installed Equipment Recommended, Specified, Ap- 
proved by Engineers and Contractors.” A new compilation of 
field reports on electrical, heating, lighting, air conditioning, 
plumbing and fire control equipment. Tells what designers, speci- 
fiers and installers must know to make buying decisions. Contains 


dozens of copy ideas and sales tips. 


“Why It Pays to Sell Engineered Construction Across the Board.” 
A helpful picture of the construction markets. Tells how the job 
functions and of how engineers and contractors influence the 
selection of your products. Offers a statistical summary of the 
variety and mobility of the market. Useful to sales managers, 


advertising managers and agency men. 


“What Construction Equipment Users Want From You.” A series 
of 13 reports bound securely for your convenience. Deals with 
maintenance and operation difficulties of construction equipment. 
Tells what information users need to keep their machinery roll- 
ing. Includes examples of advertisements that have proved 


effective. 


“Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know 
About Building Products.” Filled with helpful copy suggestions 
from men who specify, use and buy building materials. Includes 


handy check chart for preparing productive advertising. 


“Construction Men Tell What They Want to Know About Equip- 
ment.” A series of interviews with users and buyers of earth- 
moving equipment. Tells what information they want (and vice 
versa) in the advertising they read. Includes sample advertise- 


ments and explains why they were successful. 


A. E. Paxton, Manager, Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me: 

“How to get Installed Equipment Recommended, Specified, Approved by Engineers and Contractors.” 
“Why It Pays to Sell Engineered Construction Across the Board.” 

“What Construction Equipment Users Want From You Today.” 

“Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know about Building Products.” 


“Construction Men Tell What they Want to Know About Equipment.” 
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Sates Promotion . 


Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — 
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American Type Founders Sets Up Delivery 


Agreement for Postwar Orders 


@ LOOKING forward to the rush 
for new printing equipment as soon 
as the war is over, American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, N. J., is taking 
steps now to avoid as much confusion 
as possible and to ready its operations 
to meet the demand. 

The company has set up a plan 
called the “Civilian Priority Delivery 
Assignment Agreement,” by which 
ATE promises to deliver the particu- 
manufactured and 


lar press, when 


ready for delivery, and the printer 
acquires the right to purchase the 
press in a prescribed order of rotation. 
The order of rotation is determined 
when the printer makes application 
for a press, or presses, and the appli- 
cation is filed in the general office of 
the company. 

Application forms for the priority 
delivery assignment were scheduled to 
Oct. 1 


40,000 names on the company’s mail 


be mailed to approximately 
list, together with a complete resume 
of the plan. Application forms are 
also being made available from the 
company’s branch offices, or dealers, 
and from any ATF salesman. 

Officials of the company point out 
that the plan has a number of advan- 
buyers of new 
ATF. 


demand for 


tages for potential 


presses as well as Anticipating 


the heavy presses after 
the war, and the need for new equip- 
ment to replace that worn out in war 
work, the plan provides a method 
whereby the first new machines to be 
manufactured will be made available 
to those who need them, and can an- 
ticipate their needs now. 

By ascertaining the probable de- 
mand for immediately 


new presses 
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Vane F 
G. M. “POWER PACKAGES” 
Mere's enother sewvenis of the wer thet is worth 
beeping one of Semsone's big trucks bocking vp 
te the Helen Ave. entrance after « 21. mile trip 
ecross the city from G M's Diesel Plant of 13400 
Wet Outer Drive. Thet's Plent Guard Henry 

Woodside standing along. de 


You see here @ total of 3375 b.p.—enough for 
15 Lending Beets, 7% of the SOfeot Terk 
Lighters, or 5 of the big LC T's which cross the 
ocean under thelr own power One of these 
engines gees on ity way fe the U.S. Nowy every 
7 minutes, excepting on days when men o- 
metenals are short. 


Gragma rune 





Cards such as these with alternate messages of news, humor, and pep talks greet workers 
of Gray Marine Motor Company as they take their time cards out of the rack each morning 


after the war, the company will be 


enabled to schedule its production 
farther ahead and can, therefore, get 
under way that much faster. Know- 
ing what the probable demand will 
be for presses of a certain kind and 
size will also enable the company to 
those that 

Raw material re- 


quirements will be more easily ascer- 


concentrate on machines 


are needed first. 
tained under this plan, enabling the 
company to schedule its production 
that much farther ahead. 

The company feels the plan has 
many advantages for the printer who 
after the 
fully 
equipped to handle the large volume 


expects to be in business 


war, and who wants to be 


of printing that is now being built up. 


Unique Morning Bulletins 

Sustain Employe Interest 

@ A NOVEL approach to the prob- 
lem of morale-building is shown by 
the series of morning bulletins pre- 
pared under the sponsorship of the 
labor-management committee at the 
Gray Marine Motor Company, De- 


troit. 
These are designed to replace the 
“canned” morale-building literature 


which has been so plentiful in this 
wartime period, and which is often 
resented by workmen on the grounds 
that it is “sermonizing” or “talking 
down.” 

The idea behind the series is to get 
across information on the part Gray 
marine engines are playing in the wat 
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VY 2 ? ? 


' INQUIRIES. TODAY ? 
a, may indicate tomorrow's market — 





































Exploring a future market need not depend wholly 
upon face-to-face interviews or require access io a vast 
array of statistics. It must, however, yield facts that 
can be studied, analyzed and projected into the future. 





NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST for years has been furnish- 
ing facts in the form of actual inquiries for manu- 
factured products used in all types of industry. 
In building for the future, these inquiries (facts) 





will not only provide sales leads, but may 
also indicate new markets which might prove 
very profitable during the post war period. 


Are you thinking of Latin America ? 

















Most executives in Industry in the United States are 
wondering about the place of their products in the 
industrialization program for Latin America. 

— REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, because of its complete industrial 
coverage and its inquiry system (the same one that 
has proven so successful in “NEw EQuIPMENT DIGEsT”’— 
the United States edition) affords an excellent means 

prob- of checking and evaluating the vast potential market 

n ” in Latin America to gain future buyers and prospects. 

yre 

; he [f you are thinking of Latin American markets, it will pay 

t the you to investigate the coverage and service offered by 

De- REVISTA INDUSTRIAL’. The cost covers two editions, Spanish 

e the ind Portuguese (for Brazil)—two editions for the price of one. 

rature 

, this —_— 

often | 

ounds 


| NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


Gay B@PENTON BUILDING a CLEVELAND i 8. OHIO 
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NEW YOU (17): 110 E. 42nd Street © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. e LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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This dramatic exhibit designed to help the Third War Loan drive is being loaned to Chicago 


banks and institutions for display by 


Sales Promotion. . 


Kellogg Switchboard 


and Supply Company 





ction, and to give distribution to that 


sense ol participation which is often 


limited to executives in the front of 


‘ 
ee, 


The cards issued by Gray alternate 
between news, humor, and pep talks. 
[hese are imprinted on cards the siz 
of the time cards used in the plant 
racks each 


ind inserted in the card 


morning. Each card is headed by a 


photograph of local interest. Each 
employe gets a daily card. 
Manager of publications, R. H. 


Mitten says After fifty consecutive 
ssues we are convinced that we have 
1 successful program. We try to per 
sonalize each card with some item of 


local interest.” 


The Gray organization is supplying 
Diesel engines for use in the landing 
craft and invasion barges, which have 
been prominent in the war news and 
pictures. As soon as an invasion op 
eration is announced in press dis 
patches it is immediately featured in 


Gray’s plant bulletins 
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War Bond Exhibit Does 
Public Relations Job 


@ JUNGLE WARFARI 


background for an 


prov ides 
colorful unusual 
War Bond display, conceived by the 


Kellogg 


Company, and now 


Switchboard and Supply 
being exhibited 
throughout Chicago. Incorporating se- 
lected items of communications equip- 
ment, produced by Kellogg for the 


urmed forces, a touch of startling 
realism is added to the entire exhibit 
by a battle scene reproduced in the 
central and largest unit. 

Emerging from a fox hole is the 
authentically garbed and life-sized fig- 
ure of a soldier using a portable field 
telephone. Kellogg is one of the major 
instruments and 


producers of these 


has furnished thousands upon thou- 
sands of them to both the fighting 
forces of this country and those of its 


Allies. To 


entire scene is framed in lush tropical 


lend further realism, the 
foliage, and special lighting is em- 
ploy ed to create the illusion of distant 


battle. 
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Included in the equipment shov 
are such items as palm and hand n 
crophones, head and chest sets, plu 
sockets and control boxes. Cards de- 
scribing their accompa 
each piece of apparatus displayed. 


function 


Designed primarily to stimulate the 
sale of War Bonds, the display bears 
two plaques upon which appear 
spiring messages devoted to that cause. 
Vast throngs are daily attracted by 
the eye-catching exhibit in banks and 
other institutions located in the busi 
ness sections of Chicago. 


+ 
Westinghouse Launches Third 
Science Talent Search 
@® THE 


the forty 


third nationwide search for 


most talented teen-age 
America will be 
1,500,000 high 


school students during the fall and 


scientists in con- 


ducted among some 


winter months by Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Company. 

An annual quest for promising 
scientific ability, the Science Talent 
Search will enlist the aid of 40,000 
high school principals and_ teachers 
who will administer tests and supply 
other necessary data. Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships totaling $11,000 
will be awarded to at least ten, and 
possibly forty, of the young scientists 
of the future. In addition, all forty 
will attend a five-day Science Talent 


Institute on an all-expense trip to 


Washington next February. 
Search, spon 


The Science Talent 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


A heat-color and temperature-color char 
for checking the temperature of a piect 
of steel by its color is being offered ee! 
treaters by Bethlehem Steel Company to 2i¢ 
new men with jobs involving tool tee 
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Aviation News and Air Transport 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
330 West 42d Street, New York 18, New York. 
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A General Contractor 
reports to the War-Tax Pa 


Whaot hove Since you pay 

the bills, we 
we built? of SOUTH. 
EASTERN think you should 
know how we handled your 
money—in helping to build the 
vast and immediate needs for 
training and housing our ever- 
growing Armed Forces. Our 
construction projects are too 
many to list here, but they in- 
clude smal! chapels and complete 
large Air and 
Naval installations and huge 
war housing projects — in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, the Carolinas and 
Virginia. Our payroll contained 
as high as 5,000 men. Our key 
men, at least, did not know of 
the eight hour day 


cantonments ; 


What about Despite the 
efficienc > stark necessity 
y for speed the 
men of SOUTHEASTERN could 


not forget their 22-year - old 


the South's finest, of hospitals, 
churches, schools, commercial 
and industrial plants. In addi- 
tion, the assigned Army and 
Navy experts knew what they 
wanted. And always, there were 
the minimum requirements of 
the plans and specifications 
SOUTHEASTERN rendered 
full “value received” for your 
construction dollar 


riniae Tee wae 





IN PEACE TIME—building 
for the progress of mankind 


How much Speeding 
h o e 
have we made? he Con 
struction 


job, NOT PROFITS, was the 
first and greatest driving urge 
Even if it were not—you still 





yer 


supervisors, as on fixed fee con- 
tracts. On Bid Contracts, your 
price for the job was set—in 
sharp, competitive bidding. If 
there were profits, you are sub- 
ject to up-to-90% Excess Profits 
tax and to contract re-negotia- 
tion. Our conclusion is that the 
“risks” are greater, yet, the 
profit expectancy is lower, than 
in normal times. And, right- 
fully so! 


rine Tee wan 


The The major volume of 
war construction is 
completed. The De- 
partment of Labor predicts a 
$2.5 billion (increasingly com- 
petitive) construction volume 
for the remainder of the year 
—a $5 billion comparative 
shrinkage. There now remains 
some critical construction and 
the necessity for keeping our 
war plants in top fighting con- 


future? 









top saying: “Greetings Mr. 
We're very happy to have you \ sit 
us today and hope you enjoy your 
stay.” 

On the inside spread are given the 
names of various department heads, 
indexed by titles, information about 
what the company makes, instruc- 
tions for using the company’s parking 
lot, information about public trans- 
portation back to the heart of the 
town, and conveniences available in 
the reception room. On the back page 
is a montage view of numerous types 
of airplanes powered by Lycoming 
engines. 

The folder is 5'%x8'% inches in 
size, lithographed on linen finish white 
stock. Visitors have made many fa- 


vorable comments about the idea 


+ 








" war 











after crafting hundreds, among 


The sky-line of Dinie 
—will be changed by Southeasters 








CHARLOTTE 439) NORTH CAROLINA 


os” 
ee 


ideals of Economy and Quality— had well versed government 


Southeastern Construction Co. 


dition. In the meantime, blue 
prints, started now, will hasten 
PEACE prosperity through pri- 
vate construction. To these 
ends, SOUTHEASTERN invites 
your inquiry and offers its full, 
skilled facilities 


Earle Whitton, Pres. 











To counteract any idea that it or general contractors as a whole were getting rich on 
government contracts, Southeastern Construction Company ran this piece of copy in news- 
papers throughout the Southeast. Additional ads are now being run to tell about the gigantic 
iob done by the construction industry in wartime and the speed with which it was accomplished 


Sales Promotion 





sored by Science Clubs with the finan- 
cial aid of Westinghouse is open to 
boys and girls alike. Westinghouse pro- 
vides the scholarship awards as a con- 
tribution to the advancement of 
science in America. 

In the second Talent Search, com- 
pleted last spring, some 15,000 high 
school seniors requested examinations, 
3,400 completed the requirements and 
260 were awarded honorable mention. 
Of the forty brought to Washington, 
eleven were girls and twenty-nine 
boys. 

Students in public, private and pa- 
rochial schools desiring to enter the 
Science Talent Search this fall will 
take a special aptitude examination 
under supervision of school officials in 
their home communities between Dec. 
$ and 27. The forty who pass the 
aptitude examination, and qualify on 
the basis of personal and scholarship 
records and essays, will be named dele- 
gates to the Science Talent Institute. 

Final examinations during sessions 
of the Institute will determine the 
award of two four-year Westinghouse 


80 


Science Grand Scholarships of $2,400 
each and eight four-year Westing- 
house Science Scholarships of $400 
each. One boy and one girl will be 
selected to receive the Grand Scholar- 
ships. 

Additional scholarships totaling $3,- 
000 will be awarded at the discretion 
of the judges. 

If any scholarship recipient should 
be drafted or enter other government 
war service, his scholarship will be 
held for his use later. 


+ 


Folder Gives Visitor 
Highlights of Lycoming 
@ REALIZING that many new peo- 


ple are calling at its office and plant 
to see various executives for the first 
time, Lycoming Division of The Avia- 
tion Corporation, Williamsport, Pa., 
has issued a folder to greet them and 
make them feel more at home. 

As soon as the receptionist learns 
the visitor’s name, she fills it in on the 
front page of the folder which bears 
her picture with a balloon rising to the 
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Notes salimi 
# AMONG the new house organs 9“ 
recently launched is “Gauzbands” is- 
sued by American Bandage Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. It’s a four-pager which 
folds for self-mailing. The contents 
are directed to plant safety directors A 
to help promote safety. . . . The Sep- f 
tember issue of “The Finder,” for wa: 
employes of Bell & Howell Company, of 1 
Chicago, devotes its first inside page to By. 
telling workers how their future with 
the company is being prepared and am 
built through the use of advertising to I 
sustain the demand for its products den 
after the war. ... A page in a recent dus 
issue of “Sylvania News,” of Sylvania job 
Electric Products Inc., Emporium, & ,,; 
Pa., gives its readers a step by step 
picture story of the production of the 
publication. the 
of « 
war 
ONE DOWN - -- TWO TO GET! ana 
It 


YOUR SCRAP 


WILL MAKE IT A SURE BET! 
“% Ps 





DEPOSIT 
SCRAP HERE 


This placard for display on Allis-Chalmer 
dealers’ scrap receptacles was mailed * 
them the day Italy surrendered. Dra n by 
Harold Carson of Bert S. Gittins Advertising 
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Armistice signed November 11, 1918. Competence 
a war, capacity for peace. "'War babies’’, nitric 
aid, phenol, actone provided plastics, solvents, 
unlimited nitrogen. Coal-tar chemistry took a 


leading position. prosperity. 


Recer the Armistice of 25 years ago, chemical engineering 


was the springboard that helped industry reach the heights 
of the twenties. It helped cushion, too, the long depression 
years and was a sure and sound means of aiding industrial 
recovery. 

In this war it had its part in “opening the arsenals of 
democracy” to blast the Axis time-table in the greatest in- 
dustrial mobilization the world has ever seen, That is the 
job today — hurling an ever increasing might against the 
Axis until this unholy mess is cleaned up, once and for all. 

The next fight, already planned by chemical engineers, is 
the opening of new American frontiers. Theirs is the job 
of cushioning the transition from war to peace, utilizing 
war-born materials and war-swollen production capacity in 
an advance on almost every industrial front. 

It is hard to name one product to be made after the war 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


ABP 





Lindbergh flies to Paris, May 21, 1927. The 
bright, new chemical world of the 20's. The 
chemical processing industry was demonstrating 
it is the base for national security, bealth and 








of PEACE 





End of the World — 1929 version. The creative 
momentum of chemical processing industries was 
to provide in large degree for recovery based on 
improvement in products, distribution and lower- 
ing of prices. 









that will not owe its existence in some measure to the 
chemist and the chemical engineer. 

It is a considered prediction that history will repeat itself 
and that the chemical processing industries will again lead 
in holding high levels of advancement and prosperity. But 
such progress is possible only by a constant inter-change of 
chemical and physical facts in this inter-industry business. 
The magazine Chem & Met is proud of its place as a clear- 
ing-house of vital technical information in its editorial and 
advertising pages. 

Considering the puzzle of post war problems this seems 
the time to review the past and record the present for the 
direction they give us into the future. Chem & Met bas 
tried to do this in a brief, graphic “Cavalcade of Chemical 
Engineering Achievement”. Copies of this booklet are 
now available. 


Chemical 


& METALLURGICAL 


Engineering 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18,N. Y. 
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Proportion of Editorial to 
Advertising in Publications 


@® THE AMOUNT of editorial material a busi- 
ness paper publishes in proportion to the volume 
of advertising it carries is to be investigated by 
a special committee of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. The action is being 
taken because some members have complained 
that with the current restrictions on paper, cer- 
tain publications appear to be sacrificing editorial 
content in order to accommodate all the adver- 
tising that is flowing in. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
committee will be interesting. However, there 
is only an arbitrary rule about the relation of 
editorial space to advertising volume in publica- 
tions. As in the case of advertising copy, the 
value of editorial content does not rest in the 
number of square inches it occupies, but rather 
in the usefulness of the information it presents. 
For example, the editorial material which won 
awards in Industrial Marketing’s Sixth Annual 
Competition for Editorial Achievement, report- 
ed elsewhere in this issue, was not selected by the 
Jury of Awards because of its length or bulk, 
but rather because of the importance of the ma- 
terial to the industry or business served by the 
publication in which it appeared. 

Thus, in the NIAA investigation, full consid- 
eration must be given to the quality and impor- 
tance of editorial content rather than the mere 
number of pages. This is especially necessary to- 
day when business paper editors have voluntarily 
increased the work involved in their jobs in con- 
densing into smaller space the essential and per- 
tinent information of use and interest to their 
readers in order to avoid sacrificing their editorial 
service because of the paper shortage. 


Will Paper Shortage 
Improve Circulations? 


@ OUT OF the difficulties which industrial ad- 
vertisers are experiencing as result of the paper 
shortage may come a great benefit that perhaps 
would not have been effected otherwise. That’s 
a better quality of business paper circulations. 
Publishers have a choice of only a few methods 
by which they may offset the reduced paper sup- 
ply and still serve their readers adequately. One 
of these is to make the available paper do the 
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needed job by confining the number of copies 
distributed to persons who have a real need and 
use for the information the magazine publishes. 
This will automatically build better audiences 
for advertisers. 

Some business paper publishers already are im- 
proving the quality of their circulations by nar- 
rowing circulation sales efforts as much as possi- 
ble to key men in the industries they serve. 
Others are making no effort to renew “fringe” 
circulation and are refusing orders from persons 
with only secondary interest in the publication’s 
contents. It is obvious that such practice is cer- 
tain to result in a highly selective and impor- 
tant readership invaluable to advertisers. 

Under present conditions, publishers can easily 
afford to be so particular in their circulation 
practices, and fortunately for them, the sacrifices 
which may be necessary in numbers are being 
more than balanced by quality. Thus, business 
paper publishers have a golden opportunity to 
improve the quality of their circulations at a 
time when readership is the highest in history. 


Advertisers’ Responsibility 
In Space Rationing 


@ WITH magazine publishers awaiting word 
of the amount of the additional cut in paper 
expected October 1, and a feeling that it will be 
only a token cut preceding something more dras- 
tic at the first of the year, it behooves advertis- 
ers to measure their responsibility in making 
space rationing work to the best advantage of all 
advertisers. 

Unless something unforeseen happens between 
now and January 1, there is going to be a very 
definite limit to the amount of advertising space 
available in publications. As in the case of ra- 
tioning gasoline, steel, and baby food, the only 
sensible basis of rationing advertising space is on 
the basis of essentiality. And who will attempt 
to declare what is essential in advertising? It 1s 
obvious by this time that the publisher will not 
attempt it on the face of the copy submitted. 
Therefore, it falls right in the lap of the adver- 
tising man himself. He, alone, knows how essen- 
tial his copy really is to the war effort—and if it 
isn’t, and he cannot make it useful, then he 
should release his space to someone who has 4 
vital, useful war message to publish. 

Are industrial advertising men big enough to 


do this job? 
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They were talking about You the other day - 


It seems they have a new slant on what makes you tick in this year 
of hard work 1943. The men and girls in the outer office used to 
think of your job as a sinecure of easy hours and longer vacations. 
Now their talk shows a new respect for you and the men like you 
who are doing the wartime overtime management job in production, 
in distribution, in advertising. That has led to the writing of some 
new Business Week advertisements to appear in certain metropolitan 
newspapers this Fall... discussing your problems, your needs and 
aims, as reported by Business Week, the star reporter of business. 


The News-base of Management's Decisions 
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By D. W. McCROSKY 


Sales Department, |-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Philadelphia 


Perspective Drawings Solve Advertising 
lustration Protlem 


Illustrative technique developed to assist green war 


workers used in advertising to tell technical story 


@ LIKE most industrial advertisers, 
we have relied heavily on photographs 
in our publication advertising because 
they are realistic and show details well. 
Internal parts can appear in phantom 
or cutaway views; while some real- 
ism is sacrificed, the additional in- 
formation which can be given actually 
adds to the interest value of the pic- 
ture. 

However, present conditions of ma- 
terial shortages and speeded-up manu- 
facturing often make such pictures 
dificult to get. 
assemblies from the factory to ust as 


Taking important 


models for photos in the studio is not 
highly regarded by the production de- 
partment. And sawing an intricate as- 
sembly in half just to show what’s 
inside would waste so much critical 
material that sawing a woman in half 
might cause us less trouble. 

In view of this, we have been cast- 
ing around for a non-photographic 
technique that would accomplish 
three aims: 

1. Provide a distinctive and novel 

illustration that will draw the 

reader’s attention while being 
pertinent to the subject. 

2. Enable us to show what’s inside 
the product by using cutaway 
and phantom views. 

3. Allow us to emphasize certain 
parts just as photographers and 
retouchers can do. 

We believe we have found an an- 
swer in the use of perspective draw- 
ings. We found it in our own engi- 
neering department. For some time 
this department has been making per- 
spective drawings showing our work- 
ers how intricate parts go together. 


Exploded views demonstrate how to 
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Perspective drawings such as used to instruct green workers on war work enable |-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Company to show phantom views and emphasize parts of equipment in advertising 
without tying up equipment in production or wasting it to get cutaway photographs 


build assemblies and perspective wir- 
ing diagrams show the beginning, 
course, and termination of each wire 
in a switchboard. 

We have just launched a new series 
of advertisements that will use this 
technique. Besides attention value it 
has the very practical advantage that 
the man who made it is a member of 
our organization. Drawings such as 
this must be accurate in details if they 
are to appeal to engineering readers. 
Teaching an outsider to recognize and 
reproduce such details would take 
quite a lot of time, a loss which has 
been avoided by availing ourselves of 


an experienced commercial artist who 
has already trained himself in the me- 
chanical precision these drawings re- 
quire. 

Succeeding advertisements will con- 
tinue to show the “innards” of circuit 
breakers and switchboards for electri- 
cal engineers interested in this sub- 
ject. 

Credit for seeing the advertising 
possibilities in this method goes to our 
advertising agency, Charles E. Cun- 
ningham, whose art director works 
closely with our artist. The campaign 
is appearing in a number of electrical 
journals, 
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More on Cutting Space Units In Half 
... Some Long Copy at Work... A Few 


Good Shorts... What Kind of a War Message in Every Ad? 


Dear Mr. Lupton: 

We are just as far away from agree- 
ng with the “Lupton Plan” for con- 
serving paper (by eliminating one- 
or multiple-page ads and cutting each 
advertiser’s unit in half, proposed by 
John M. Lupton to the War Produc- 
tion Board—see IM, Sept. p. 92) as 
we originally were. 

Our counter-proposal to Mr. Lup- 
ton’s scheme as expressed in our Au- 
gust piece, was: 

A. To let the WPB look else- 
where for paper economies—last to 
the industrial press. 

B. To persuade (and educate) more 
industrial advertisers to use bigger ads 
to publish better information. 

Mr. Lupton argues that, in the first 
place, his plan is inevitable: publish- 
ers “have done their bit” already by 
mechanical adjustments, and as avail- 
able space decreases, rates will go up 
t0 maintain income, and without such 
« scheme as his, the small-budget ad- 
vertiser will be undemocratically 
squeezed out. 

Of course, we disagree on the point 
that the publishers have done all their 
bit. What they’ve done, couldn’t, by 
any far stretch of the imagination, be 
called a sacrifice—unless you call it a 
sacrifice when a kid turns down his 
ninth consecutive ice cream soda. Au- 
gust industrial advertising volume was 
nearly thirty per cent above the pre- 
vious August, and at rates certainly no 
less than before. Sure, it hurts to turn 
down business but the pain is 
nowhere near as great as the agony of 
the early thirties when it was the ad- 
Vertisers who were doing the turning 
down 

W we'll get back to the pub- 
lishers in a minute. 

Mr. Lupton argues, secondly, that 
allocation (suggested by our “look 
And he 


tlsewhere”) is dangerous. 


points to an editorial in Advertising 
Age reciting the dangers. Sure it’s 
dangerous; so is any system where 
administration has to be arbitrary. So 
is convoying to Murmansk. 
Somebody has to separate the sheep 
just as somebody 
has to say the East will get less gas 


from the goats . 

than the West . . . that bartenders are 
a non-deferable classification. Sure, 
gasoline rationing invites abuses and 
drafting is unpleasant, but maybe the 
would ha ve 


alternatives produced 


worse results. 

We’re saying the alternative to allo- 
cation—that is, cutting industrial ad- 
vertising in half—is worse than allo- 
cation. 

Relative 
Age says, is a question WPB has care- 


fully avoided. WMC didn’t avoid it. 


It’s as nonsensical to permit the 


essentiality, Advertising 


continuation of comic books and fash- 
ion magazines and pulps at the ex- 
pense of newspapers (constituting a 
great part of what is at stake when 
you talk “freedom of the press’’) and 

(which really 
as it is to draft 
experienced and valuable war plant 
workers ahead of male ribbon clerks. 

Is it any worse to put a “sex lure” 


industrial advertising 
works at war) 


publication out of business than to 
draft a soda jerk 

Well, if given our way, whom 
would we pick as czar? A publisher? 
An advertising executive? Head of an 
advertising or publishing association? 
It’s something to think about, and 
think about 
nasty job, but so is Nelson’s, Mc- 
Nutt’s, Gen. Hershey’s. 

To progress to our “B” proposal. 
Mr. Lupton makes fun of our sugges- 
tion that “if industrial advertising is 
of any use in this war, let it be free to 
be utilized in the full,” by paralleling 
the logic of the statement with: “If 


constructively. It’s a 
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civilian automobiles are of any use in 
this war, let them be free to be util- 
ized in full.” Add “for that use,” and 
we check. 

We urge greater use of more useful 
advertising, less use of useless adver- 
tising (more gas to get war business 
done, less gas for attending the races). 

We make the strong assertion that 
industrial advertising often requires 
seventy square inches or 140 square 
inches to put across an important 
message. Look back at many of the 
ads we have praised for valuable con- 
tribution, via extremely long copy, 
to the war program. Look at the ads 
we are showing this month in “Gal- 
lery.” 

Those ads are important—they de- 
serve a priority on space; you can’t, 
with the slightest justice, cut them 
in half and say they’re as useful. 

We're afraid Mr. Lupton is com- 
mitting an error when he reads seri- 
ousness into “Ad Man’s” remark in 
Advertising Age that size of space has 
“little to do with securing optical at- 
tention,” as witness the General Foods 
stockholder picking up a two-inch 
dividend notice as quickly as a full 
page ad. What readership studies we 
have seen indicate that attention value 
is roughly proportional (on the aver- 
age) to size of space; that is, twice 
the space will attract twice the read- 
ers (with some drop-off in ratio when 
you double a page to a spread). 

But we’re not discussing attention 
value, anyway. We’re concerned with 
room enough to deliver a message. 

Mr. Lupton’s calling of our atten- 
tion to pocket-size industrial maga- 
zines doesn’t hold much water with 
us. Many of the ads in the little 
books are as useless as many of the 
ads in the big books, and fewer of 
them carry the information we like 
to see in a wartime ad. On the other 
hand, we have frequently remarked 
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ibout the good copy in the so-called 


‘equipment” papers; in the latter, 


there is a definite tendency away 


from “advertising baloney” and to- 
ward factual information. Cut those 
hard-selling ninth-pages in half and 


you'll have just a head and a sig. 


No, what we want to cut out is 


the bad advertising, leaving more 
room for good advertising to serve 
the war. It’s a war of production, 
ind industrial advertising can help— 
is it is helping in many cases we've 
victories in 


reported here—to win 


that war of production. 


Somehow, we must eliminate the 
useless advertising, in order to permit 
the employment of scarce paper in 
the interests of helpful advertising. 
Our own shrill voices each month at- 
tempt to support good advertising, 
point out the error of the bad, sug- 
gest improvements to those that need 
help. The ABP performs a noble edu- 
cational service. And certain publish- 
to help 


ers are making the effort 


strengthen weak advertisers. 


But if the advertisers themselves 
don’t—soon enough—discontinue in- 
serting copy that is of no service to 
the nation, then the only alternative 
method of conserving industrial maga- 
zine paper is direct censorship. 

And censorship means either a gov- 
ernment-appointed czar . .. or the 
publishers themselves. 

We would think the publishers— 
with the long range view of improv 
ing their property—would rather do 
the job themselves. Publishers cus- 
tomarily turn down advertising that 
is “objectionable” . . . they otten 
complain to one advertiser on behalf 
of his competitor claiming the copy 
is “too competitive” so why can’t 
they find the guts to refuse adver- 
tising that is useless and wasteful in 
wartime? 

Our editor said last month: “We 
doubt if any publisher would have the 
courage to do this.” 


How about it? 
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S| ( arpenter MATCHED 


Long Copy 

We would insist to Mr. Lupton that 
General Electric Company’s informa- 
tive page answering at some length 
“What is 
and Macwhyte Com- 


the question Extrusion 
Molding?” 
pany’s cram-full page on “9 Important 
Factors that Affect Wire Rope Life” 

and the Standard Oil Company’s 
(Indiana) detailed discussion of “Why 
detergency plus heat-proofing is need- 
ed to keep heavy duty engines clean¥ 

and Jenkins Bros.’ illustrations of 
valves ruined through neglect and in- 
structions on how to prevent failure 
and The Carpenter 


Steel Company’s small-type lesson on 


before it starts... 


“The Four Fundamentals of Quench- 
ing” . . . and International Nickel 
Com pany, Inc.’s suggestions on how to 
recondition pump rods and shafts by 
machining and refinishing . . . and 
many more “service” ads deserve 
all the space they can get. 

They couldn’t do half the job in 
half the space, and it would be crimi- 
nal to have to penalize them just be- 
cause of the space that has already 
been wasted by the 


celebration ads and 


unofhcially- 
frowned-upon “E“ 
such utter nonsense as: 
Chucking Com- 


Bryant Grinder 
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pany’s super-melodramatic “ope ting 


room” ad which painfully 


from “phantom glimpses in a troubled 


dream” to the point that every appli 


ance, “every gleaming instrument 
was the product of machine tools of 
which “none is more basic to the cre 
ation of everything that affects your 
life today than the internal grinding 
machine.” That copy doesn’t belong 
in a business paper. 

The Phosphor Bronze Smelting Com 
pany’s huge “V” and elephant—"Ek 
phant Brand Phosphor Bronze is d 
ing its share.” 

The Louis Allis Company’s mult 
color portrait of stars, stripes, mot 
and “In War and Peace You Can De 
pend on The Louis Allis Company 


Bethlehem Sfeel’s 


through scarce white paper onto 


bomb dropping 


swastika-shaped factory. 
We don’t mean an ad has to k 
completely altruistic in order to & 


Industry is still buying 


justified. 
goods, and good selling information « 
still in order. 

% Searle Aero Industries, Inc., has 
swell spread on “flexible conduit as 
semblies built to stand up in combat 
flying.” Three types are illustrated 
There’s some general copy hitting th 
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The Paper Situation 


How It May Affect Your Business Paper Advertising 
Schedule And What You Can Do About It 



































Demands of war are continuously reducing wood pulp sup- limit advertising space to continue essential editorial service. 
plies. Commercial papers, such as those generally used in Now another order to further decrease use of paper is 
business, including publishing, have especially felt the pinch. imminent. If this eventuates, limiting of space will be com 
ment On January 1, Business Paper publishers, among others, mon to more publishers. 
ols of B® were ordered by the WI B to reduce their use of paper by 10 o. MUTUAL CONSERVATION CAN HELP 
le Cre- & Steps were taken immediately to effect this saving without In the face of this extreme shortage of wood pulp it be- 
having to resort to rationing of space. Publishers cut inside hooves us all to make every possible saving—publishers and 
nain p . 7’ : i , 
> & stock 60 70-lb. to 45-Ib. < Ss. y Many are . . . 9: . 
halle tock from " and = lb. and less Today _— advertisers alike. Here are five guiding questions to ask our- 
printing on 40-Ib. stock with not too great sacrifice in quality. selves when ordering paper or printed matter: 
Com. | Weight of inserts has been generally limited to 70-Ib. and in 
1) fe : : ' “esc 1? 
‘Fle. some cases 60-Ib. Practically all A.B.P. papers reduced their 1. Is it necessary : 
d trim size to 8g x 1114,—effecting savings up to 9.3. Dis- 2. Can lighter paper be used ? 
tribution of sample copies was reduced and often eliminated . Con 6 eutelins cis be eel? 
multi § altogether. Circulation lists were carefully pruned. In some - ; 
motor ff instances total circulation was frozen at January levels, and = * Can the number of printed pieces be reduced by pruning 
in De- & the phenomenon of waiting lists of new subscribers appeared lists : 
pany. && for the first time in history. 5. Is an excessive inventory of paper on hand? (Sixty days is 
ping . . . , . ° ‘ 
PE But the demands of advertisers continued to increase and, today’s allowable margin—six months the peace-time 
nto og s . ° 
lespite all efforts to avoid it, some publishers were forced to average. ) 
to D 
to bh 
buying HERE IS A CHECK LIST OF PAPER SAVERS 
ti0ONn 1 
1 Use 8!/2 x 5!/2 letterheads for short letters, enclosed in space forms; (c) using reverse side of incoming letters 
has * small envelopes. as first carbon copy of replies; (d) using both sides of 
or 4 . we - heets in mimeographing 
uit as 2 Review printed forms periodically for essentiality; con- . . 
ia * solidation; elimination of waste space; standardization 6 Control disbursement of paper supplies to employees 
ual of sizes, weights, color, grade. * so that quantities do not accumulate in desks and de- 
ng the 3. Use smaller type and margins. partmental supply closets. 
4. Cut the weight of stocks. 7 Make scratch pads from obsolete letterheads, memo- 
* randum forms, and other unused inventory. 
5 Condense letters and memoranda by (a) keeping 


margins as narrow as possible; (b) sticking to single- 8. Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 





MAKE THE MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF THE SPACE YOU BUY 


Your advertising in business papers should always be If you are interested in seeing examples of how some 
given an important job to do. This was the only sound manufacturers have packed their advertising with highly 





practice in peace-time. Today, with paper scarce and essential and useful war-time information, check and 






space for advertising shrinking, it is doubly important return the coupon below. Both of the booklets offered 
that every message be of the utmost help to the readers. are free. 


























I THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS § Dept. 38, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
| Please send my FREE Advertising Aids checked below: 
A national association of business publica- i [] “A Guide to Effective [| “How You Can Help Your 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness ‘ABC, | ~  War-Time Advertising” ~~ Retailers Solve Their War- 
to their subscribers and helping advertis- i Time Problems 
ers geta bigger return on their investment. B Nome = 
I Street : City & State___ 
£ 
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high spots on why “They’re Tougher 
and Longer Then, under 
“Facts About Amerflex Assemblies,” 


Lasting.” 


there is information in fair detail on 
operating characteristics. Finally, the 
“Searle 


Plan” is explained. 


Conduit Assembly Service 


The ad is worth 
a star without it, but this plan is so 


smart W e’re copying it: 


Frequent changes in aircraft design and 
repeatedly catching air 
craft manutacturers with large inventories 
of conduit assemblies made obsolete by the 
changes. To provide a relief for this sit 
uation, we have developed the “Searle 
Conduit Assembly Plan.” 


specifications are 


Under this plan, unused and undamaged 
assemblies IT ade by us and rendered in 
active by engineering changes—-can be re 
turned, for which we will pass on to you 
a credit of 75% of the purchase price to 
apply against your subsequent Amerflex 
replacement order This will reduce the 
minimum losses you can suffer from de 
sign change In the event you are mak 
ing your own assemblies, it will free man 
power tor other and more profitable op 
erations 

We are in sition to offer this service 


plan, because our high speed production 
permits us to parallel your rate of pro 
duction on any given model plane, thereby 
enabling you to carry a minimum inventory 
of conduit assemblies at all times. Your 
required assemblies for any month can be 
delivered 10 days before the due date, or 
us near that time as transportation facili 
ties will permit 


Incidentally, the discussion of the 
plan is in fine type, but immediately 
above, the advantages are summarized 


in bold face. 


This is a wow of an ad and worth 
The re- 
sponsible party is—[sorry, but 
they won't tell us who did this.] 


all its CWO-page and bleed. 


Now wouldn’t it be a shame to 
have to trim that ad down to a half- 
page, and, at the same time, permit 
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UNION-AIR 
SYSTEMS 


another half-page to be devoted to 
W. H. Hutchinson & Son, Inc.’s 
bottle cap and V, stars and “On the 


way to Victory your interest and 


welfare are linked with ours.” 


¥%& Union Steel Products 


wastes not a bit of its bleed spread on 


Com pan) 


its equipment for “scientific air con- 
ditioning for fermentation, proofing 
and bread cooling.” About one-sixth 
of the spread is devoted to copy on 
the importance of correct installa- 
tion, and another sixth is occupied by 
a photograph. All the rest (except for 
logotype) is given over to examples 
of some of the external conditions to 
be avoided or corrected before con- 
ditioning equipment is to be installed. 
Each case is offered in problem-solu- 
tion form and there is the simplest 
sort of an explanatory diagram. 


This extremely intelligent ad, build- 









The ROTAMETER 


has these advantages over head-type meters 
for flow rate measurement and control 
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FISCHER & PORTER Co. rl 








ing esteem for Union-Air Systems, js 
to the personal credit of R. QO, 
Geuther, copywriter, Evans As. 
sociates, Inc., Chicago. 


On the other hand, Sav-Way In- 
dustries spends a bleed-spread showing 
two bell-hops, one peeking over a 
transom. Says one: “What’s going on 
in there?”’ Says t’other: “Nothing but 
a lot of queer looking machinery, 
Wonder what it’s for? Says ‘Savy- 
Way’ on it. Never seen anything like 
it in my life.” That’s all, brother. 
Who couldn’t make better use of that 


white space? 





¥% Fischer & Porter Company, had an 
informative page on the advantages 
of its area-type flow meter in com- 
parison with head-type meters. There’s 
quite a bit of technical discussion (in- 
cluding reference to Toricelli’s equa- 
tion) which is over our heads but un- 
doubtedly meaningful to the meter 
buyer. Apparently, meters are meat 
for Kermit Fischer, president of 
the company, who did this copy 
job. 

Meanwhile, Marlin-Rockwell Cor- 
poration offers a full-color landscape 
plus sky, clouds, and tiny planes, 
“M-R-C  Super-Precision _ Bearings 
Keep Them Flying.” Or somebody 
else’s would. 

With big pictures, diagrams and 
every-word-counts copy, Tube Turns, 
(Inc.)—one of our favorite adver- 
tisers—tells “How to get better cylin- 
der and piston forgings.” (See “Gal- 
lery.”) But the Porcelain Enamel & 
Mfg. Company is interested only in 
having you know that “now and when 
the new day of peace-time industry 
dawns, we will continue to maintain 
the high performance and unvarying 
uniformity of Pemco ceramic and por- 
celain enamel frits through a resource- 
ful engineering, research and develop- 
ment program. This is your assurance 
that new and improved Pemco prod- 
ucts shall always be available.” (Com- 
plete with trade mark like rising sun 
appearing from behind a big-city sky- 
line. ) 

Graton & Knight Company gives 
designers two pages of 
“Packings Pointers” (see “Gallery”) 
. . . Synthane Corporation explains how 
molded-laminated and molded-macer- 
ated differ from each other and from 
standard complete with 
tables, examples and tests . . . Laclede- 
Christy Clay Products Compan) sub- 
chart for determining the 
proper refractory for various condi- 


machine 


laminated, 


mits a 
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THANKS... 


T WAS HOTTER than the hinges in Cleveland, those 
August days. 

Every one of these men had enough to do to keep him 
busy nights and Sundays in his office. But they took two 
days—two stifling, sweltering days—away from their 
desks to judge magazines for editorial achievement. 
Why? Because, these days, Editorial Achievement is 
more important than ever. With magazines up against 
a vital job, it was important that these men, and the 
thousands of others who depend upon their judgment, 
find out how well this vital job was being done. 

They granted recognition to a wide group of publi- 
cations — American Druggist, Architectural Forum, 
Architectural Record, Aviation . . . Domestic Engineer- 
ing, Engineering News Record, Factory... Industry 


& Power, Inland Printer, Iron & Steel Engineer, Mill 
& Factory... Mill Supplies, New Pencil Points, Pur- 
chasing, Steel. To Metals and Alloys went two awards 
(see below) . You can understand that these publishers 
feel good about it. 

We're feeling good about it ourselves. Because, with 
the 1943 total, Metals & Alloys has won more Indus- 
trial Marketing Awards for Editorial Achievement 
than amy business magazine in the country—two more! 
We take it to mean, not only that we're keeping faith 
with our advertisers, but that we're doing our part in 
the bigger job of getting the war over so our readers 
can tackle the next one—engineering the Peace. Metals 
and Alloys. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. 


METALS 


and 























tions . . . and the Plax Corporation 
and Bakelite Corporation require four 
“teli-all” 


pages to do a truly job on 


Plax Polystyrene—its mechanical, 
electrical, thermal and chemical char- 
ucteristics . its properties for elec- 
tronic use, its forms, and various 
parts molded and machined. 

All of which is more useful, we be- 
lieve, than Wheeler Shipyard’s sea- 
scape full of motor-boating with just 
three words—“Good Fellowship— 
Wheeler.” 

Oftentimes we find 
needing extra room for illustrations— 
displaying the line, showing the range 
product for 


advertisers 


of uses, or blowing up a 
close examination. 

Line: Empire Tool Company shows 
eleven types of cutting-off blades and 
holders . Klear-Vu Products Com- 
pany illustrates various styles in safe- 
ty clothing and Anderson Bros. 
Mfg. Company has five pictures to 
demonstrate its line. 

Uses: The Linde Air Products 
Com pany invests in a four-pager to re- 
port on the uses of Linde Methods 
and Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation uses a 
“Here’s What They’re 
Doing with Vinylite Plastics. 


ship building 


spread to show 

Ciose-up: Westinghouse and De- 
Laval Steam Turbine Company point 
arrows at cross-sectional views 
‘he Marley Company Inc. covers a 
page with sketches comparing move- 
ment of air in three types of mechani 
cal draft cooling towers . and both 
C. P. Clare & Co.'s ( see Gallery”) 
ind Littelfuse Incorporated take part 
their poducts to show what’s good in 
side. 

But the Perfect Circle ¢ 


exhibit supreme disregard for white 


om panties 


space by neglecting it almost com- 

pletely in a spread Ww hich really de- 

serves the Boo-or-THE-MONTH—see 
Gallery.” 


Small Space 


We hold the opinion that you 
really need masterful layout in order 
to make a half-page stand out in mag 
azines which are running around a 
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too often, that means a tendency to- 
ward emphasizing eye-catchers and 
neglecting sound advertising. 

% But Robert H. Clark Company has 
a swell half-page consisting of: 

1. Heading on Ben Day panel: 
“Cutting Holes in Curved 
Surfaces—one of many ways 
these new-type tools solve all 
54” to 10° hole cutting prob- 


” 


lems. 


CUTTING HOLES IN CURVED SURFACES 


ONE OF THE MANY WAYS THESE NEW-TYPE TOOLS 


“ 


solve all */s to 10 
hole cutting problems! 





hundred full-page ads each issue. And, 





: 2. 


ES 


Cutting true circles is 00 
longer a complex prob- 
lem. The totally different 
design of Clark Hole 
Cutters assures quick, 
smooth cutting in heavy 
or thin walled metal or 
plastic curved surfaces. 


Operation is as follows: 
Blades are adjusted to ex- 
act diameter required. 
Pilot or lead drill acts as 
guide. Placed in drill 

press, tool cuts accurate 
finished holes, no ream- 
ing or deburring. 








3. 

2ELO 
Clark Tools are indispen- 
sable for tough, as well 
as average, production 
jobs—curved surfaces, thin 
materials, overlapping he 
cuts, others. They're prov- 
ing essential in many ue 
vital industries. 








id 





Adjustable FLY CUTTER Ne. 25 
Pitched blades cut clean 
faces. 7 sizes cut any frac- | holes or discs fast, 4" to 
tional diameter ¥s" to 5", | 10” in diameter, up to 1” 
up to 1” thick. Blades thick. MODEL 25G GAS- 


easily resharpened by hand - 
or with the CLARK MOD. | KET CUTTER quickly 
cuts gaskets, rings, discs 


EL C GRI ING FIX- 
TURE, built especially for | from live rubber, packings, 
grinding Clark blades at | chin plastics. Retractable 


correct angle ...a low-cost ; - 
device, lengthens blade life. pilot, knife edge blades. 


3-Blade Adjustable HOLE CUTTER 
For all curved and flat sur- 

















CLARK THREAD TOOL GRINDING FIXTURE 
Models A & B for accuracy, uniformity 
in grinding National 60° and Acme 29 
thread cool bits. Time, material saver. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. G 
ROBERT H. CLARK COMPANY 
3424 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles rd 


in Canada; DOMINION BEARINGS, LTD., Toronto, . 
Expert: THE AMERICAN STEEL EXPORT CO., INC., New York, ye 








2. Five little boxes, 
a picture and brief copy tel! 
ing why Clark Hole Cutters 

how they are 


each with 


are different .. . 
used . . . and describing types. 
3. A sixth box, in the middle, 
carrying in reverse: “Cut 
clean holes with Clark Ad- 
justable Cutting Tools.” 


We think this half-pager is worth 
a star, and we're happy to award 
just to show we don’t believe it’s im- 
possible to produce a good small ad. 
Leonard A. Wheeler, Clark's 
a.m., did it. 


Some other good little ones are by: 
Sigma Instruments, Inc. — oscillo- 
grams which give clues to relay 
troubles. 

Mine Safety Appliances Com pany— 
cuts and descriptive captions showing 
how to “keep your workers on dusty 
jobs . . . more comfortable, better pro- 
tected.” 

Hunter and Company—plenty of 
copy in a third-page, newspaper col- 
umn format, telling about a heater 
for tents, barracks, trailers, which can 
efficiently use whatever type of gaso- 
line is available. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Com- 
pany—‘‘Here’s a Shortcut for Grind- 
ing and Finishing Welds!”, with pic- 
ture of the operation and before-and- 
after pictures. 

Gisholt Machine 
ture of a young man cleaning a ma- 
chine with 


Com pany—Pic- 
air hose an older 
“That’s no way to beat 

and brief copy ex- 
Reprints are offered 


man advises 
the Axis, son!” 
plains why not. 
for plant bulletin boards. 

And Cities Service Oil Compan) 
offers five suggestions on “How to Se- 
lect the Right Cutting Fluid.” 

So, useful advertising can be done 
in small space, but holy mackerel, 
what would happen if Mr. Lupton’s 
rule went through? Every one of 
these ads would be chopped in two, 4 
fate no less than would be suffered by 
Dearborn Gage Company's portrait 
“Strictly a Th 


of a horse called 
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* By Order of Major General, Commanding 


@ What goes on behind this door is a military 
secret. This ““No Admittance” applies to you 
and hundreds of others. It’s tough . . . but 
your security and mine are at stake here, for the 
men in this department are creating and re- 
designing weapons with which to bring peace. 
These men are making specifications . 
they're recommending the use of materials 
and parts and finishes and processes, by trade 
name. The knowledge these pruduct engineers 
have accumulated about products some day 
will aid them in their peace time designs. 
True, most engineering departments are 
working on war work, yet a surprising num- 


ber has started post-war product planning. 


But in either case, these engineering depart- 
ments are closed to all persons except on rare 
occasions . . . because of military restrictions 
or the protection of trade secrets. 

But you’ve got to get your product story 
through this closed door to these product en- 
gineers. Your future and the future of your 
products are at stake. 

Would you like to get through, with pre- 
cise regularity? Would you like to be certain 
the facts about your products are placed be- 


fore these men . . . these product engineers? 


Use big, full pages in PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING each and every month in the year. Write 


for full information. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A MceGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABC + ABP 330 W. 42nd $T., NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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oughbred”—a useless ad no matter 


how much space it uses. 


Beyond the Ordinary 
Several ads this 


more than just good ads—there’s an 


month that are 
unusual slant to each of them. 

“War Is Hell—on Good Will”— 
this is the start of a message from the 
President of Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany to all Fruehauf representatives. 
He first describes unhappy experiences 
encountered in a meat market and a 
laundry—places where customers are 
apt to get a kicking-around — and 
then “All of us 
member—every minute of the day— 
that built on the 
basis of a humble desire to serve.”’ He 
representatives: “Our 
customers are They know the 
situation. And they only ask for the 
Tell 


them the truth—promise only what 


cautions, must re- 


our business was 
reminds the 


fair. 
best we are able to give them. 


you can live up to—don’t kid them. 
And, above all, keep that desire to 
serve. Be humble, appreciative, honest 
—and move heaven and earth to serve 
them well.” And he also has a pat on 


the back for his representatives, re- 


porting on a customer survey that 
showed they were doing nicely. 
General Electric reports on a sur- 


vey, too. A special committee of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society had 
asked war plant executives what hap- 
pened “when seeing was improved.” 
The findings indicate that the benefits 
of better lighting are far-reaching. 


You breakfasted in Dawson Creek, and 


now your car hums along the smooth 
Alaskan Highway, through the wide, pine 
studded country of British Columbia 
Around a curve, and suddenly, before you 
stretches the valley of the Peace River, 
spanned by one of man’s most beautiful 
works the suspension bridge. “Here's 


a bridge ™ you'll say to the family, that 


helped to win the war.” 


That’s the story-book start of a long 
but quickly-read account—in histori- 
cal tense—of how John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Company helped build a vital 
link on the Alaskan Highway. 
To demonstrate the “lock-on” fea- 


ture of its Clutch Head Screw, United 
Screw and Bolt Corporation photo- 
graphed a hand holding, upside-down, 
a screw in whose clutch-type recess 
a similarly-ended driver is held so se- 
that when some iron 


curely even 


clamps are suspended from it, it 
doesn’t drop. 

Acheson Colloids Corporation is still 
offering war bonds for correct an- 


swers to questions about “dag”—clues 
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They are the employes on your parrei! and che 


Cam you get 
each of your employes to 


BUY AN EXTRA $100 BOND 
in September? 


Yeo are the quickest, most direct route to those 
millons af men end women 

You know chem 

You have sccess ro them 

They are peur particular prospects 

Uf you can get cach of them to buy at least onc 
extra $100 war bond (price: $75), in addixion 
ro chew regular peyroll deduction purchase 
the Third War Lose will be « success 

We are listing below some of the things you 
an do to help sell a extra bond to cach onc 


i. by adie money « estemeaced to be wn 
he hands of people who work for wages 
mpboves on orker busness men» parew Will you do them 
ie 6 8 2 4 eS. ££ 2 64 2 &: @ 


wees wow TO BO IT! 





ee 


ye S & = © (THE MMDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL mBUSTEY) © *_ * * * 
to which are to be found in the copy. 
Miss Thomas had a few lots of dis 
continued and obsolete Bottles and Caps 
in her Stock Room. They were useless to 
her and were taking up good space. Then 
she found out that the Glass Container 
and Cap Outlet Company would pay cash 
for them Now Miss Thomas owns a 
beautiful Fur Coat that she thought she 
couldn't afford and her Stock Room looks 
nice and neat with plenty of space for 
further shipments 
Who Miss Thomas is, is not explained, 


but she looks fine in her coat. 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 

and promising 


sales idea, 


enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3, Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser 
but nothing 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 


—good solid “reason-why.” 





exaggerated, 




















And finally, a couple of hard-to- 
beat headlines: 

“2c Would Have Prevented This 
Shut Down”—The H. M. Harpe 
Company. 

“Yes, We Deliver on Time”— 
cago Wheel & Mfg. Company. 


A War Message in Every Ad? 

We’re not wholly in sympathy with 
the request made by the War Adve 
tising Council that each advertiser de- 
vote part of his schedule or a part of 
each ad to a war message. 

We hope industrial advertisers won't 
construe this as a directive to deliver 
a patriotic sermon in every ad. The 
best industrial advertise- 
ment can provide to the nation is to 


service an 


give information on how to produce 
goods better and faster. Let’s not clut- 
ter up such useful advertising with 
appended, off-in-the-corner exhorta- 
tions to buy bonds or remember Pear! 
Harbor or grow a Victory garden. 
There’s nothing quite so insincere 
and cheapening as a radio commercial 
or car card or flyer for a beer or a 
soap or a bargain-price fur shoppe 
which ends up, “And don’t forget, 
Buy War Bonds—TODAY!” 
When men in war industries pick 
up a business magazine they want in- 


There are 


plenty of other media that are doing 


formation, not a lecture. 
the ballyhoo—let’s us stick to our 


knitting. 


¥%& One exception to this is the case 
of the Koppers Company, which had 


bond- 


selling campaign and wanted to share 


experience with a_ successful 
the technique with other firms. ‘“Can 
You Get tach of Your Employes to 
Buy an Extra $100 Bond in Septem-- 
ber” telis employers—not to “buy 4 
bond”—but how to put on the pro- 
gram. We'll give this ad our boost- 
of-the-Month and tell you it was de- 


vised by H. Vincent Drayne, vice- 


president, Ketchum, Macleod 
and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 
Agency. 


In general, though, if you feel you 
should contribute some of your adver- 
tising appropriation to the promotion 
of War Bonds, don’t run the ad (we 
need the paper anyway)—and buy 4 
Bond! 

THe Copy CHASERS. 
Agency Signs Two Accounts 

The Products Research Company, Stam 
ford, Conn., specialists in industrial ad 
vertising, has been awarded the accounts 
of S. Lowe and Sons Company, Fatt eld, 
Conn., and C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corpora 
tion, Southport, Conn 
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Reserve Advertising Space Now! 
1944 EDITION of 
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ihe VIATION EQUIPMENT 

’ de- 

t of 

iv er 

The 

tise- 

$s to 

Rais A Complete Illustrated and 

aot Descriptive Handbook of Here is the answer to one of the aviation industry’s real needs 

with Aircraft Equipment an exhaustive, illustrated encyclopedia which describes and 

a PLUS pictures every typical part, piece of equipment, material, tool 

ear 

. A Complete Source Book and or machinery used by the men who make and maintain 

cere fil Directory Combined in America’s aircraft . . . combined in one handy volume with a 

rcial One Handy Volume. comprehensive where-to-buy-it list conveniently arranged with 

ra ° . ° 

zi each illustrated description. 

Oppe 

get, , ; _ : 

- FOR If you are part of this vast twenty-billion dollar industry . 

pick AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS if you sell your products to aircraft designers, engineers, production 

t in- AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION MEN and maintenance men . . . if your post-war plans call for continued 

> are o,° ° — ; 
recognition in the aviation market, then, by every standard the AVIA- 

cing AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS & 


ft AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE MEN TION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK is a “must” medium for your ad- 


ALL MILITARY AIR FORCE = ““Ttising message. 
ENGINEERING, MAINTENANCE 


























a , tr . . *,* 
5 [The immediate recognition and prompt acceptance that greeted the 
a. HASING PERSONNEL e —s ” 
ond. PURCHASING AGENTS announcement of the RED BOOK’s publication makes it urgent for 
Jao STUDENT ENGINEERS you to reserve advertising space now. Write the RED BOOK | 
ny AVIATION MECHANICS or call our representative immediately for 
~> WW 
, ste ol _— Se published by the publish 

pe AVIATION SCHOOLS complete details—rates, mechanical require tng aaaite py 
uy a AVIATION LIBRARIES ments, special positions, etc. 
pro- 
0St- ~ 
s de- , a en ‘ ‘ 
sy e It will be distributed on a controlled free distribution basis to a 
see hand-picked list of chief engineers, production engineers, designers, 
leo chief foremen, chief maintenance men, purchasing agents, and all other 
urgh Hi = active executive personnel who buy or specify aircraft equipment. 

j lt will be distributed to these men in all aircraft manufacturing plants, 
| you parts and accessories plants, commercial transport companies, engine 
dver- plants, airports, air service stations and army and navy air force 
otion personnel in these categories. 
(we 

Send for descriptive folder today 

uy a 


me THE HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


scam Specialized Business Papers With Selective Editorial Appeal 
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By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


per cent more goods than were sold before the war 


#@ WHEN I last had the pleasure of 
talking to you, you were faced with 
the problem of converting industrial 
idvertising to a war basis. That prob 
lem was a more difficult one than any 
of us had ever faced before because it 
was unprecedented. 

It meant a complete reversal in the 
technique and objectives of industrial 
merchandising. It meant advertising 
to keep people from buving your prod 
uct while at the same time preserving 
their desire to do so. It meant finding 
1 way to put consumer demand in a 
psychological deep freeze apparatus or 
1 hypnotic sleep from which it could 
be thawed or awakened when the right 
time came. It meant making a chap 
like you the more, the more you told 


him “no.” 


You know now how to do it be 
cause you have done it. You have 
licked your wartime advertising prob 
lem. You have succeeded in putting 
the cart before the horse and making 
the combination run uphill and go 
over the top to the amazement and 
idmiration of countless bystanders. 
No longer do you need advice and 
counsel on your problems for the dura 
tion. But you do indeed deserve the 
plaudits of those who know what you 
have done and a croix de guerre for 


distinguished service. 
Help Win the Peace 


Your next job, and you are upon 
the threshold of it, is to help win the 
peace. 

What you have learned during the 
past two and a half years is going to 


help do that. Whether you know it 


From an address before the Chicago hl 
justrial Advertiser Association. Sept. 1° 
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Aduertisings Postwar fot 


The advertising man’s task will be to help move Fifty 


or not, you have been taking a post 
graduate course in the fundamentals 
of the art of communication as ap 
plied to public service, 

The best evidence of this is what 
has happened to industriai advertising 
since the beginning of our defense pro- 
gram and later since Pearl Harbor. 

Anyone who is capable of judging 
the quality of advertising will agree 
with me that during that time indus 
trial advertising, in particular, has 
been tremendously increased in quality 
of presentation and power of appeal. 
This is because you have learned to 
deal with fundamentals as distin 
guished from technique. When you 
found it necessary to put the cart be- 
fore the horse, you had to lay aside the 
usual hitches and rigging. You had to 
concentrate on where you wanted the 
outfit to go. On objectives rather 
than traditional methods. 

[ think it is perfectly safe to say 





JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


Due to his aood work o yours and of 
the advertisers private industry 
is sneered at as being futile 
rd competent 

















































that advertising in industrial publica 
tions is being more closely read today 
than ever before, in spite of the fact 
your product cannot be bought by 
nine out of ten who read your ads a 

The reason this is so significant and 
important is that it throws a helpful 
light upon the path that you must 
follow in postwar days. 

There are two fundamentals under- 
lying this reason. One has to do with 
communication; the other with public 


service. 
The Physical Aspects 


The communication part of it has 


to do with the form of your pub 



















licity—the physical aspects of it. 
Good men produce best when chal- 
lenged by circumstances. Because cit- 
cumstances forced you to fight harder 
for the attention of your war-buy 
audience, you improved markedly the 
physical quality of your product—aé- 
vertising. You wrote better headlines 
You improved layout and typography. 
You chose illustrations that tied 
closely into the times. 
If you want to see just what you 
have done in this respect, get a Cop) ¥ 
of any industrial publication of thre 
years ago and compare the advertising 
in it with a current issue of the sam Yael 
journal. B: 
This physical improvement is some 
thing that will automatically cat 
over into your postwar work. The im 
proved craftsmanship is mental mone 
in the bank which you will draw upo 
and invest to good purpose in the yea 


to come. It is important, but not 4 





much so as the public service aspe 
of your postwar work. 


In speaking of public service, | 3 
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A VITAL FORCE IN A VITAL INDUSTRY 


TTD dda 


yublica 


aA AERO DIGEST, errective Jan. 1, 1944 


























1 today 
ght by ‘ae 
vv i WILL BE PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
ant an 
helpful 
u = @ To keep pace with the aeronautical industry, 
ail , AERO DIGEST, the leading publication in its 
Jo with - field, again takes another step forward to in- 


1 public ‘ crease its value to advertisers and readers. 
Semi-monthly issues will approximate one- 


a half the size of current ones. The quickened 
it nas 


ir pub wn tempo of these new issues, limited in size, 
we | . enables your advertising message to tap the 
ai tremendous buying power of this industry, 


a | faster and more effectively than is possible in 
‘ly tk Ps any once-a-month publication. 
ct—ade a 


eadlines. 
) graphy. 
at tied 


hat you 
a cop! 
of thret 
yertising 


he sane THE PRODUCT OF AN 
_ ORGANIZATION SPECIALIZING 
y cari IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 


T he im 
1] mone % 


aw upo 


the year 515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


t not: 
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not using that term in its broad, in- 
clusive sense. I am using it to describe 
the individualized service that each 
one of you renders to his particular 
specialized public which consists of 
past, present, and potential customers 
for his product. Depending on the na- 
ture of that product, your public may 
number anywhere from a few hun- 
dred to several million. 

But regardless of whether your pub- 
lic is large or small, it will be the way 
you serve it that will determine 
whether you have a job and whether 
your company continues in business or 
goes out of it. It is here that most of 
the log cutting and log piling will 
have to be done to keep the wolves 
away from your door. 
Creating Employment 
can’t keep that 
wolf [unemployment] from our doors. 
The only thing that can is for private 


enterprise, working on a self -liquidat- 


No, government 


ing, profit-making basis to underwrite 
adequate postwar employment. 

Good men are working on that 
problem. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which is headed 
by Paul Hoffman, for example. These 
people have obtained the services of 
the best economists in this country— 
the full-witted kind. 
perts have figured that if private en- 


A nd t hese ex- 


terprise is to do the job, it will have 
to find a way to move fifty per cent 
more goods and services than were 


moved before the defense and war 
programs began. 

Now think of that for a moment, 
for it means a lot to you merchan- 
disers. You must sell before you pro- 
duce. Sales always lead production. 
That means that in your industry you 
will have to do fifty per cent better in 
a sales way than you did before the 
war. 

If that is not a challenge to adver- 
tising and selling, | do not know one 
when I see it. 

Now, of course, you cannot hope to 
start out the day after peace is de- 
clared and sell fifty per cent more 
than you did before the war began. 
Certainly not in the line of industrial 
equipment, government will have to 
help bridge the gap for a period per- 
haps of from two to five years. Bridg- 
ing the gap by going even deeper into 
the hole of debit financing of produc 
tion. 

The most ardent advocate of pri- 


vate enterprise versus government en 


terprise recognizes this fact. 
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P’YMOLD Offers Unwsee! Adventoge: « Plenwing 
He SHAPE OF THINGS 


TO COME 


a ~e 





Haskelite Mfg. Company makes a practical 
approach to the postwar market by showing 
in its current advertising some of the shapes 
which may be fashioned with its Plymold 
to engage the attention of those manu- 
facturers now giving thought to rede- 
signing the products for after the war 


The big point is that during this 
interim, should help 
finance private enterprise, not compete 
with it. And that government should 
have the intent to withdraw from ac- 


government 


tivities foreign to pure government 
and shift the burden to private indus- 
try just as fast as the latter is able to 


shoulder it. 


Disposition of Surpluses 


In this country we now have what 
promises to be enough so called “sur- 
plus equipment” in the way of ma- 
chine tools after the war to supply all 
normal expectable domestic and ex- 
port demands for several years to 
come, merely from surplus stocks. De- 
fense Corporation plants full of ma- 
chine tools are scattered all over this 
country. If this surplus is dumped 
upon the market after this war in the 
same fashion as last, the industry will 
be ruined. If these plants, on the other 
hand, are operated by government to 
private enterprise in 
then 


compete with 


making peacetime products, 
many private manufacturers will be 
ruined. The thing to do here, as I see 
it, is to padlock the doors of such of 
these plants as cannot be turned over 
to private ow nership; slush down the 
machinery with grease, and regard 
them as national defense assets for the 
future. 

Surely we are not going to sell our 
bombers, our battleships, and our guns 
Why then 


when peace is declared. 





should we dissipate the tools that make 
them? 

You may ask: “What has all this 
got to do with our future industrial 
advertising problems?” It has a great 
deal to do with them. 

Your future task, of course, will be 
that of selling goods in a peacetime 
market; selling fifty per cent more of 
them, in fact, that you have ever sold 
before. But just as you have during 
the past two years had a double mo- 
tive in serving your public, so must 
you in the postwar years have a double 
motive also in what you do. 

During the past two years and now, 
your motives have been to keep your 
companies and their products in the 
minds of people who were not permit- 
ted to buy them and also to help those 
who had them make better use of them 
in winning the war. 

Your postwar motives will be to 
move fifty per cent more goods in a 
market where selling and not buying 
will have the emphasis, plus helping 
those who could or should buy them 
to preserve the freedom and the ability 
to do so. 

A Dual Job 

There are two parts to this future 
job of yours: the selling part, and the 
preserve-the-freedom part. They go 
together but they are separate. 

Let’s talk first about the selling 
part. 

Some people say there is so much 
surplus buying power being stored up 
in the hands of individuals that selling 
will be a walk-away. I don’t know 
how you feel about it, but after get- 
thing things set for the income tax 
collector day, my surplus has evap- 
orated. I imagine that this is typical 
of many if not most so-called “middle 
class” people. We haven’t much left 
to invest in capital goods” enterprises 
which use your products. 

Corporations which are your chief 
customers are also having their sur- 
pluses depleted. If government does 
not take it through taxes at the front 
door, then the porch climbers get busy 


under the polite 


and take it 
term of “renegotiation.” 

The chief source of surpluses atter 
money 


away 


this war will be the extra 
earned and not spent by wage earners. 
But so far as capital goods buying 1s 
concerned, this means delayed and not 
immediate purchasing power. 

And the mistake of 
thinking that labor is going out to dis- 
sipate its savings after the war is over. 


When the _ hundred-dollar-per- ek 


don’t make 
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Ww. R.C. SMITH PuBLISHING Co 
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The board of directors of the Northeastern Ohio chapter of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation met last month with Dr. Albert Haring, center, national president, to plan its War 
Conference to be held in Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Nov. 11-12. Seated around the table are: 
John Maddox, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; Edmund B. Bossart, Bailey Meter Company; Henry 
George, guest from Republic Steel Corporation; Lee J. Bornhofen, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Inc.; Ralph C. Greiner, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., conference chairman; 
Haring; Forrest H. Ramage, Republic Steel Corporation; Gene P. Robers, Weatherhead Com- 
pany; Robert Blair, “The lron Age"; Heber E. Allen, Dobeckmun Company; and Dr. Clyde J. 
Crobaugh, Fenn College. Postwar plans will be discussed by several well-known speakers 


earnings of the semi-skilled are re- 
duced to $25 or $30 through the end 
of overtime and swollen wage rates, 
John and Jack will think twice before 
they buy those new cars. 

No, the selling of industrial equip- 
ment and materials after the war is 
not going to be a cinch. I will guar- 
antee you that. You are going to have 
a job on your hands. An interesting 
job and a profitable one if you do it 
right. 


Must Lower Sales Cost 


To do it right, two things will be 
necessary. Your engineering and pro- 
duction departments must increase the 
sales appeal of your product. And 
your sales and advertising departments 
must reduce the cost of the unit sale. 

In your line of business, which is 
industrial, sales appeal is very largely 
functional. People do not buy your 
equipment because it is enameled in 
red, white, and blue and tied with rib- 
bons. They buy it because it will help 
them, in turn, make a more saleable 
product. 

Salability, 


years, is going to be very largely de- 


during the next few 


termined by cost and price of prod- 
ucts to the ultimate consumer. To 
move fifty per cent more goods with- 
out depending upon Uncle Sam to 
finance consumption by going deeper 
into the hole will mean drastic cost 
reduction and price reduction of con- 
sumer goods. In your case, who are 
several steps away from the ultimate 
consumer, it will mean turning out 
superior machines and products 
capable of reducing these final costs. 
That is the problem of your engi 
neering and production departments. 
Your 


merchandising problem is 


106 


equally important and it, too, centers 
about cost reduction. The cost of dis- 
tribution must come down. Distribu- 
tion has heretofore been much too 
large a portion of total cost. 

For years, when one spoke of cost 
reduction, he thought of production 
costs. Experts and efhciency engineers 
have gone through our factories with 
fine tooth combs, improving processes 
and methods until the cost of making 
things has been brought to astonish- 
ingly low levels. Now the same thing 
must be done to merchandising and 
distribution. 


Make Dollars Do More 


Your particular part in this prob- 
lem is that of making the dollar that 
you spend for advertising do more 


work. Yours and mine, too, because 
publishers must share this task with 
you. 

Did you ever stop to think that ad- 
vertising is the mechanized part of 
selling? The individual salesman is 
lucky if he can tell his story to a half- 
dozen prospects per day. Advertising 
can tell it to millions. The printing 
press and the radio are the mass-pro- 
duction tools of merchandising. 

Production costs came down be- 
cause management paid attention and 
money to improving its mass produc- 
tion tools and their use. Distribution 
costs will come down when more at- 
tention and more money is invested in 
improving advertising. 

How can this be brought about? 

First and foremost through recogni- 
tion by management of the necessity 
of reducing distribution costs and of 
the importance of the advertising de- 
partment in so doing. 


Heretofore, unfortunately, too many 


advertising managers have been 

phan Annies”. Perhaps that is one 
son distribution costs have not c 
down as much as they could or sho 

Right here let me say I have 
served that in those companies w! 
have done best in this respect, the 
vertising manager is not an orp 
child but a well paid member of 
executive family. 

But this, like most other things. 
not a one way but a two way propo- 
sition. The advertising manager, tov, 
must raise his sights. He must deter- 
mine to qualify himself to become his 
company’s star salesman. He must de- 
termine to know more about selling 
and the market for his product in 
terms of the times than any salesman 
on the staff. 
task, for I know advertising man- 
agers who are all of that. 


Closer Liaison Needed 


To do this, there must be a closer 
liaison between the sales staff and the 
advertising manager. And between the 
advertising manager and the market 
for the product. 


It’s not an impossible 


The advertising manager should 
travel more. He should travel with 
the individual salesmen in the various 
territories and see them in action. He 
should call on distributors more than 
he does, and on users of the product. 
And he is losing a bet in not calling 
more on editors and publishers. Take 
it from me, boys, you don’t do enough 
of that. 

Next to your own sales department 
and your personal contacts with your 
market, the editors and publishers in 
the fields you occupy should be your 
most fertile field for information and 
ideas. If you 
cannot get something from an editor 
or publisher with whom you do busi- 


for merchandising 


ness than will many times pay the 
cost of your visit, scratch him off 
your list for advertising because his 
paper won’t deserve to carry your 
business. 

And now, in conclusion, just a word 
about the second part of your postwar 
The part th 
you can and should play in helping ¢ 


advertising problem. 


preserve your right to advertise 
the right of your public to exer 
free will and choice in buying ad\ 
tised products. 

Today, in our war regimented ec: 
omy, with government putting 
most of the money for buying, y« 
public has lost the privilege of cho 
By the grace of God and governm 
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... from office, through production to shipping plat- 
form, the foundry industry buys much the same 






equipment and materials that most industrial 






plants buy—and in quantities seldom appreciated 






by those unfamiliar with the industry. In addition 






there are many materials and much equipment 






that is ‘special’ for the foundry industry. 






A true perspective of the foundry industry 





ranges from the small shop casting stove grates 






and manhole covers to the large modern produc- 






tion foundries pouring castings weighing up to 





several tons. 







To foster a better understanding of the indus- 
try, THE FOUNDRY has always gladly worked 


with manufacturers and their advertising agencies 







in studying the industry in relation to potential 






markets and sales. That a still better understand- 






ing of the industry may be had, a new booklet is 






now being prepared that will “paint a true and 






factual picture’’ for the benefit of every manu- 






facturer of equipment, materials, methods and 






systems who is interested in locating new markets 






for either present or postwar development. 






If you would like a copy of this new booklet, 






send us your name and we'll forward a copy as 






quickly as it comes from our printers. 









ver Metals Are Cast... You'll Find... 








PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 









































permission, you are still allowed to ad- 
vertise. But there were quite a num- 
ber of those wolves arrayed in sheep- 
skins who wanted to take that away 
from you. Not merely as a war meas- 
sure, although they gave that as a 
reason. 

They wanted to do it because they 
believed private enterprise had become 
outmoded and impotent; that adver- 
tising and selling was an economic 
waste and that free will and choice 
should be replaced now and hereafter 
by directives issued by government 


bureaus, boards, and brain trusters. 


Industry's Story Told 

You have done a swell job in coun- 
tering that with your advertising dur- 
ing the war, because in that adver- 
tising you have told in convincing 
terms about the magnificent job that 
private enterprise has done in connec- 
tion with its war production respon- 
sibilities. 

Due to this good work of yours and 
of other advertisers, private industry 
has become recognized as a bulwark 
of strength in war. No longer is it 
sneered at as being futile, senile, and 


incom peten t. 














are illustrating practical examples of 


direct tie-in with AIR CARGO. 


Advertisers of trucks, trailers, mate- 
rials handling equipment and other allied 
products tell the important story of their 
contribution in the vital link between 
ground operations and air transporta- 


tion. 


These advertisers are supported edi- 
torially by authoritative articles on sim- 


plification and standardization 


services related to Air Cargo 


they have long been aided by 
D and W’s educational campaign 
directed to all concerned with Air 


Cargo. 


These advertisers are taking the DI- 
RECT ROUTE to the heart of the 


transportation market 


D and W. 









How Advertisers of 
Allied Products Are 


TYING-IN with 
AIR CARGO. . 
in D and W! 


In the October MOTAIRCARGO Is- 


sue of D and W, progressive advertisers 










through 


A Chilton 
Publication 


















For Your Sample Copy TODAY! 


Current Issues 
Are Particularly Important 


Dr. Frederick, Air Cargo Ed- 
itor of D and W, will appear 
as an expert witness at the 
public hearing by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to study various 
feeder airline problems, and 
will present a paper on the 
competitive and compliment- 
ary aspects of Air Cargo and 
surface cargo transportation 
systems at the Air Cargo 
meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


The results of these meetings 
will be amply reported by Dr. 
Frederick. Everyone concerned 
with the future development 
of Air Cargo should read 
y D and W regularly. 





The Progressive Magazine of Shipping, 
Handling, Warehousing, Distribution 





100 EAST 42nd STREET e 





NEW YORK ° 17 a 


N. Y. 
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But now, as the scene is about 
change, you must do the same kind o' 
a job in showing that private ente 
prise is also our country’s greatest bul- 
wark in peace. That it is the chief 
hope of our people for employment, 
purchasing power and prosperity. 

You will have plenty of opportunity 
to do that job at the same time you 
do the job of moving fifty per cent 
more goods. 

As the marvelous procession of new 
and better postwar products comes 
into view, as it surely will, you must 
see to it that every advertising mes- 
sage ties these accomplishments to the 
creative power of free enterprise in 
which initiative and incentive push us 
forward to the goal of more and bet 
ter things for all of us. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Oct 5-7 National Satety Congress ¥ 
Exposition, Morrison Hotel, Chicag 
William H. Cameron, 2 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 

Oct 18-22 National Metal Congress 
and War Cor ference Display, Palmer 
House, Chicago. W. H. Eiseman, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 











Nov. 4-8 National Associatior t lee 
Industries, Sherman Hotel, Chicag 
Mount Taylor, 1706 L. St., N.W 
Washington, D. C 

Dec. 6-12 Exposition of Chemical Ir 


dustries, Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Charles F. Roth, 480 Lexingtor 
Ave., New York 


National Metal Congress 
To Have 175 Exhibits 

The War Conference Displays of the 
National Metal Congress, to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, October 18 


22, will house more than 175 manufac 

turers on the seventh, eighth and ninth 

floors, where light equipment, such as 

x-ray machines, furnaces, welding and 
2 

brazing units will be demonstrated 


To Investigate Exhibit Contracts 


Exhibitors Advisory Council is !ut 
nishing a committee to codperate with 
representatives of the Association of Na 
tional Advertisers and with a commuttee 
of the Association of Exhibit Managers 
to evolve more equitable and workable 


clauses for exhibit contracts 


New Managing Editor for 
"School Executive” 


The American School Publishing “0! 
poration has appointed Dr. Walter D 
Cocking, a professional educator 
school executive, as managing edit ol 
The School Executive 
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L! West-45th Street, New York 19, NY. 





If you have a product which you now make that can be 
7 used in the spectacular Diesel Industry, then you ought 


PROGRESS 


something about it in DIESEL PROGRESS 


YOU'LL GET KNOCK-OUT SALES RESULTS! 


Because from a production of 2,000,000 hp. Write and tell us what you make. We'll in- 
in 1939 the Diesel Industry has zoomed to form you where and how it can be used. 
40,000,000 hp. in 1943. Manufacturers and You'll receive a free sample copy of DIESEL 
users of Diesels used a wide variety of parts, PROGRESS so you may see how some of the 
components, accessories, services — they’re country’s leading manufacturers approach 


begging for help. this zooming dollar-spending market. 


a 


DIESEL 
BEGRES 


7 


Tell Us What You Make- 
+ We'll Help You Sell It. 
* 






to do something about it NOW — and the easiest way to do 
something about it is to use the advertising pages of DIESEL 


2 If you are developing a new product which can be or 
should be used in this Diesel Industry, then start saying 











Under the Management of Rex W. Wadman 
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The doluxe book and a proof of one of the advertisements featuring steel engravings published in contemporary volumes on industrial and 
textile progress in the eighteenth century which have been used by Industrial Rayon Corporation to emphasize that the development of 
continuous processes, such as it is doing in the rayon industry, has been the basis of all improvements made by the textile industry 


| 
| 

















With No Geeds te Sell, Industrial Rayon 


be 
be 
Sells Its P : 
i 
Historical illustrations show how textile industry 
has grown through the use of continuous processes 
@ THE KEENEST kind of competi- cesses was quickly forgotten when approach. Instead of capitalizing on 
tion between leading producers of others adopted their methods, Indus- the use of continuous process yarns 
rayon yarn over a period of years has trial Rayon’s management decided to in vital war productions, it turned 
led to the development of steadily im- concentrate its major promotional to an historic approach in which the 
proved manufacturing processes, the efforts on a single objective, which epoch-making advances in textile ma- 
most advanced of which is probably was to make Industrial Rayon and the chinery were linked with the com- M 
Industrial Rayon Corporation’s revolu- continuous process synonymous. pany’s own modern process. NM 
tionary continuous process. In 1941 it dramatized the quality Research disclosed that every im- 

With its entire output of contin- and uniformity characteristic of con- portant technological advance in tex- Cc 
uous process yarn in the favored posi- tinuous process yarn in a series of tile manufacture during the eigh- w 
tion among textile weavers ever since full pages in the leading textile pub- teenth century was based on the D 
it was first made available in 1939, lications, with micro-photographs ex- principle of replacing laborious man- 
and with the supply of this yarn posing the “weaving diseases” charac- ual operations by mechanized equip- 
limited to the output of a single plant, teristic of yarns produced by the con- ment, which improved quality by 
Industrial Rayon was faced with the ventional process. These were reprinted providing for continuous operation. 
problem of building broad acquain- in 1942 in a book entitled, ‘““Weav- Here the company had a perfect 
tance with this process in anticipation ing Diseases, Their Causes and Pre- parallel for its story. 
of the day when further expansion of ventives.” It uncovered an extremely interest- 
continuous process facilities would Last year, with the yarn situation ing fund of illustrative material in 
greatly increase the availability of tighter than ever because of heavy the form of steel engravings, pub- 
this yarn. demands of the Armed Services for lished in contemporary volumes on 

Well aware of the fate suffered by continuous process yarn to be used industrial and textile progress in the 
the pioneering inventors of continuous in tow-targets, cargo chutes, frag- eighteenth century. These were the 
methods for rolling steel and many mentation bomb chutes, flare chutes, nucleus upon which the company § 
others whose work on the develop- tarpaulins, and uniform linings, the built its 1942 program, in which «ach § 
ment of improved manufacturing pro- company adopted an entirely different of eight full pages was devoted © 4 ; 

» Ih 
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A PART OF THE HUGE 
MINING EQUIPMENT MARKET! 


For mine pumping, these products and many more are 5 é j sy )6UMINING MARKET 
LWA bought to the tune of millions annually. For their operations ee 


below and above ground, mines buy heavily of almost every- 
thing manufactured! A C | N 0 " | 


Pumps, large and small Plug-cock valves V-Belts * 
Auxiliary pumps Foot valves Flat belts 































































Diesel and gas engines Check valves Hydraulic rams 
Motors Screens, intake Pipe hangers 
Transformers Pump rods, casings, plungers Lubricants 
Electric controls Rubber liners Paints 
Electric wire Bearings White lead 
Electrical conduit Flexible couplings Gaskets MINES Pump an enormous 
Switch and junction boxes Gears Structural steel volume of water and chemi 
Armored cable Repair parts Lumber a en a ae a 
g on Gauges and instruments Tanks Concrete i shi a 
; : : . rel kolal coum oe 1010m010/0mel0l@mereliielar 
yarns Pipe and fittings Packing Rivets f rol 
irned Gate valves Hose Bolts and nuts 7 ee". SPProxnaien 
are pumped every day! 
| the « 
* * * ® 
ma- 
° ee ° . — rp < e were eeded 
>om- More facts about the vast operation of mining will follow in future Mining if pumps alone were needes 
° °_¢ ae t all t interest 
Market Facts. Know the tremendous buying power of mining! ini st ao Cae 
: — ‘ you ut dozens o other 
im- Your advertising in ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL and niin ' 
. . . ° ° ° proaucts are necessary part 
tex COAL AGE will reach the men who are influential in mine purchasing Se pumpiddaystems’ 4 
1S wherever they are. Operating men and executives read these publications as .s ce th tial list 
the Pe ; | yours Its in e pa 1a 5 
part of their business! 
nan- 
ulp- 
by i103 
ion. COAL AGE—ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL—NEW YORK 
tect Ne make a ae dbs hae. ia nse a a tare ae ; 
—_ ell us what you can about the extent of its use in: 
nm § C1) Coal Mining and Preparation Plants 
ib- [] Mining and Processing of Metals and Non-Metallics 
- C) Send Research Bulletins on Field Checked 
4 
che Yame . ‘ ‘ — eee 
the ompany — Te siwetkedseteesiuaenesst . 
ny & Address... .. — (ectennretenake 
ch § 
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single significant phase in textile his- 
tory, with authentic illustrations and 
text dramatizing the major steps in 
the mechanization of the textile indus- 
try. In each case the continuous pro- 
cess described in the copy sery ed as 
a parallel for Industrial Rayon’s con- 
tinuous process under which each 
thread of viscose yarn is spun, washed, 
bleached, treated, dried and twisted 
individually in one continuous opera- 
tion. 

The interest aroused by this series 


of advertisements led to a decision to 


use the same illustrations and histor- 


ical data as the basis for a book, hand- 
somely bound between rayon covers, 
with a running text which makes it a 
documentary source book on textile 
history. The book entitled, “Contin- 
uous Process And Its Contribution 
To Textile Progress”, was published 
in a limited edition of 2,000 numbered 
copies, the bulk of which were per- 
sonally inscribed and presented to 
leading executives in the textile and 
industry, universities, col- 


public 


weaving 


leges, textile schools and 
libraries. 


The book was designed to serve both 






Postwar markets! 


to DO something about them! 


nose! 


All industrial advertisers 
are thinking about them. And now is the time 
But—don't be- 
come TOO engrossed with the sometimes 
exotic outlets so often forecast for the postwar 


world. There's a BETTER bet right under your 


That's the market served by AMERICAN 


MILLER. 


and feed mills, soybean plants and distilleries. 


It embraces grain handling and allied processing, including flour 


The market is primarily a 


FOOD market—and a basic one, at that! 
Daily news headlines back us up when we say the present high use of 
grain and similar products must continue as a vital factor in postwar re- 


adjustment. 


They don't indicate how YOU can profit by this essential war 


and postwar market, but we can tell you in three words: through AMERICAN 


MILLER! 


Remember, you don't have to specialize in milling and processing equip- 
ment to sell to AMERICAN MILLER'S field. AMERICAN MILLER readers 
use vast amounts of AUXILIARY production equipment and supplies—elec- 
tric motors, diesels, power transmission and materials handling equipment, 

labor saving machinery, fumigants, etc. Ask us to 












send you facts about YOUR place in the picture! 

THE 
The best way to launch your sales program is an advertise- 
ment in the January issue of AMERICAN MILLER .. . the 
ROLL CALL issue. For a dozen years the ROLL CALL has 
created sales through colorful advertisements supported by 


outstanding editorial material. The 10,000 ABC-guaranteed 
copies of the ROLL CALL reach 50,000 readers. Get a copy 


1944 ROLL CALL 





of last year's ROLL CALL, and advertising 
details NOW. Address National Miller Publi- 
cations, Inc., 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 















as an historic document and as a \ sual 
demonstration of the quality ob‘ain- 
able in continuous precess rayon yirns, 
The rayon used in the cover, binding, 
sewing, and label are described in the 
colophon, which appears on the pres- 
entation page at the back of the book. 
It is sewn with high-tenacity rayon 
yarn of the type now being produced 
for use in Army tires. 

In addition to the historic illustra- 
tions and the running text, which 
traces the evolution of continuous 
processes in textile machinery from 
1733 to 1803, the book includes a 
pictorial presentation contrasting In- 
dustrial Rayon’s new continuous spin- 
ning and processing machine with con- 
ventional bulk methods. 
These are shown in a montage border. 


processing 


Most interesting of all, however, is 
the “picto-flo-chart”, which shows in 
detail on a double page spread all 
the steps required to convert spruce 
timber to finished rayon yarn of the 
finest quality. 

The thread advancing reel, which 
is described as the heart of Industrial’s 
progress, has been used as the decora- 
tive motif for the end papers and sug- 
gests the. opportunity for utilizing 
other mechanical devices as the basis 
for interesting all-over patterns. 

The major 
occupy the right-hand pages, were re- 
produced in black and white, framed 


illustrations, which 


in an oval against a sepia background, 
which suggests an old discolored paper. 
The left-hand pages carry descriptive 
text set in Times Roman with 
vignettes picturing the hand method 
superseded by the continuous process 
shown in the facing oval. All illus- 
trations were reproduced by the New 
York which 


used the photo-gelatin process. 


Gravure Corporation, 

The type was set and the _ book 
printed by A. Calish, Inc., New York, 
in accordance with lay-out and design 
by Jack Seiden. The label was pro- 
duced by the Artistic Weaving Com- 
pany and the binding handled by Rus- 
sell Rutter, Inc. 

An insert folded into the book 
called attention to the availability of 
reproductions of the early textile ma- 
chinery illustrations, suitable for fram- 
ing, and this has brought requests in 
considerable volume. 


New Accounts to Stover 


John Stover Advertising Agency, 
Columbus, O., is now handling the ad 
vertising of Plastex Corporation, and 
Radiotone, Inc., both of Columbus 
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More and more, business thought and business action are shaped by the 
news of the day. Above all, the metal industries must have the complete, 
unvarnished business news brought to them daé/ly with recognized author- 
ity only by AMERICAN METAL MARKET. Of all sources available to 
executives in the metal industries, they need, seek and read this daily 
newspaper of the industries consuming, fabricating, distributing and 
producing ferrous and non-ferrous metals, alloys, metal products and 
quipment. 

Regardless of what other news sources the executives in these fields 
may tap, AMERICAN METAL MARKET and only AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET provides them with this essential, unduplicated daily 
news service. For this, subscribers pay fifteen dollars a year. And sub- 
scribing to AMERICAN METAL MARKET means reading it — 6,000 
copies a day with an average of 2/2 readers per copy. Here, then, is an 
audience of 15,000 purchasing, managing and directing executives whose 
good opinion and acquaintance with the products or services offered by 
advertisers contribute so much toward successful selling in the metal 
industries—now and after the war. 



















METAL INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES 


REQUIRE 


PROMPT, COMPLETE, UNVARNISHED BUSINESS NEWS 


PROVED READERSHIP 


Readership is proved by subscription renewal per- 

centages. Here is AMERICAN METAL MARKET'S per- 

centage with figures of the four other horizontal 

publications in the same field—all good, but none 
as high as AMERICAN METAL MARKET. 


SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL PERCENTAGES 


Publication Subscription Renewal 
Price Percentage 
Amer. Metal Market $15.00 86.91 
Publication B 8.00 79.26 
Publication C 6.00 77.27 
Publication D 5.00 aan 
Publication E 2.00 51.42 


Measured by any scale you choose, AMER- 
ICAN METAL MARKET is the quick, straight, 
effective medium for taking your story to the 
policy-forming, appropriation-controlling, 
dominating buying powers in the metal 
industries. 


*Non-Association Members ‘+ Association Members 






@ THIRTEEN suggested advertising 
themes for developing buying interest 
in Diesel engines are given in an ar- 
ticle, “Marketing Marine Diesels in 
Latin America,” by George W. Grupp, 
in the Motorship, 


which is part of a series of articles on 


August issue of 
worldwide foreign markets. Although 
the suggestions are offered in connec- 
tion with the discussion of marketing 
marine Diesel engines, being basic in 
nature, they may be used as a guide 
for other export copy as well. 
which be used 


velop consumer interest 


Points may to de- 


for marine 
Diesels, the author suggests, include: 
(1) how to increase the life of marine 
Diesels, (2) how to correctly repair 
(3) 
the efficiency of old marine Diesels, 
(4) 
marine diesels, (5) how to properly 
(6) 
tomers should use marine Diesel man- 


marine Diesels, how to increase 


how to get technical advice on 


select marine Diesels, how cus- 


ufacturers’ salesmen, and agents to get 
better engine performance and lower 


operating costs, (7) state the reasons 





Suggestions for Export Advertising Copy 


for the present scarcity of marine 
Diesels, (8) explain the causes for the 
present delays and shortages of marine 
Diesels, (9) fix the merits of marine 
Diesels in the minds of prospective 
customers, (10) tell how the company 
is keeping its dealer and customer con- 
tacts, (11) give the names of dealers 
and satisfied users, (12) tell what is 
being done to improve marine Diesel 
engine performances and to reduce the 
first and operating costs, (13) tell 
about dealer services. 

Each country of Latin America is 
proud of its own customs and institu- 
tions, the author points out, and for 
that reason should be approached from 
Spanish is not the 


universal language of the Latin-Amer- 


a suitable angle. 


ican countries since Portuguese is 
spoken in Brazil and French in Haiti. 
Each country may offer different pos- 
sibilities for the application of the 
product to be marketed, and for that 


the should be 


planned accordingly in order to obtain 


reason copy theme 


the highest reader interest. 


The article gives a brief revi 
each of the Latin-American cor 
with regard to its marketing 
bilities for marine Diesels. 


Petri Succeeds Deihl 


Charles A. Petri, for seven year 
ciated with the advertising departn 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
more recently, national sales pro 
manager of Red Yeast and Pr 


Company, has been appointed advert 


manager of Falk Corporation, Milw 
Mr. Petri replaces Ralph H. Deil 
is now a member of the U. S. Ar 
Forces 


Dudley Gets Promotion 


Beverly Dudley, 
editor, Electronics 
western editor, with ofhces in Cl 
Mr. Dudley is a veteran of Elect 
to whose staff he came as assistant « 
in September 1936. He became ass 
editor in September 1937, acting 
aging editor, July 1941, and mar 
editor in September 1942 


MacMillan Enters Editorial Work 


Donald M. MacMillan, with the 
York Board of Water Supply during 
struction of the Delaware Aqueduct 
recently acting as assistant er 
on U. S. Navy drydock 
has joined the editorial staff of 
Works Engineering 


formerly mar 
has been app 


more 


constr 


vineer 


Water 
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West Coast Representative 


DUNCAN A, SCOTT & CO. 
Western Pacific Bldg., 


Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Los Angeles, 


EDITORIAL 


COMPLETE 


CULATION . definite proof 
COUNT in aviation! 


and genuine reader interest. 


These are hard 


CANADIAN 


48| UNIVERSITY AVE. 


this great paper 


CANADA'S LEADING AIRCRAFT MEDIUM 


STRENGTH ... 


CANADIAN AVIATION, published monthly, has been serving Canada's 
Aircraft Industry for 16 years. In keeping pace with this great, growing 
industry, an editorial staff of qualified experts and a news-gathering service 
that is unique have combined to establish CANADIAN AVIATION as 
"The Recognized Voice of Aviation in Canada.” 


COVERAGE... 


With a monthly, audited circulation of 6,000 copies, CANADIAN AVIA- 
TION provides the greatest coverage of the aviation industry across the 
Dominion. This blanket coverage represents practically 80% PAID CIR- 


of reader interest by the MEN WHO 


ADVERTISING PREFERENCE... 


In addition to our editorial leadership and powerful circulation, CANA- 
DIAN AVIATION is ‘way out front in the volume of advertising carried. 
For the first six months of 1943, CANADIAN AVIATION carried more 
advertising than all the other Canadian aviation papers combined. Adver- 
tising leadership is not an “accident” .. . 


it follows editorial superiority 


facts that 


the 


ore 


keeping 
leader in its field 


AVIATION 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Chicago Office 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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ink back a year. 
e armed services were drawing heavily on the nation’s 
npower reserves. Haphazard induction of men employed 
adustry threatened to cripple war production. The situa- 
:was critical... 


\ months officials from the War Manpower Commission 
New ff Selective Service had been at work on a plan which 
pe uld provide a tested means for inventorying manpower 
eer hin any plant. This “Manning Table Plan” formed the 
Vat is for today’s orderly withdrawal of manpower from 


ustry into the armed forces. 


line with FACTORY’S policy of “HOW NEWS” service 
lant operators, the editors immediately prepared a brief, 
prehensive analysis of the plan—showing its function 
the complex relationship between industry and the 
eral government agencies touching upon industrial 
vower problems. 


T WORK! 


The judges in the Sixth Annual Competition conducted by 





This article—the first authoritative interpretation to appear 
in any publication—included condensed, easy-to-follow 
instructions, showed exactly how to prepare Manning 
Tables and Replacement Schedules. It appeared in 
FACTORY, November 1942 issue, the very day that 
Paul V. McNutt announced the plan to the press. 


Result: more than 42,000 reprints were requested by industry 
and government. 


Reprints of this FACTORY article are being used by the 
6,500 local draft boards throughout the country—and by 
the thousands of manufacturers who requested copies by 
mail, wire and phone. 


An example of “HOWNEWS” at work: speeding the trans- 
mission of important developments from Washington to 
management, with timely how-to-do-it information on 
every phase affecting industry. 


Industrial Marketing considered FACTORY '’s ‘Manning 
Tables” article the best single article published in the indus- 
trial press during the twelve months ending July 31, 1943. 





oe FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF “HOWNEWS” 
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ACHINES 


MATERIAL * 


TO SAVE TIME AND 
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APPRECIATION 

To tHe Eprror: This is a note of 
appreciation for the fine plaque that 
News- 


MARKETING 


was awarded to Engineering 


Record by 


for the illustrative treatment of our 


INDUSTRIAI 


Alcan Highway sereies. 

The plaque now hangs in a promi- 
nent place, directly over the desk of 
the editor whose efforts earned it. I 
am sure it will be an inspiration, and 
that as a consequence we shall be back 
again with more entries for next year’s 
awards, 

WaLtpvo G. BowMaAN, 
Neu s-Re c ord, 
New York. 


Editor, Engineering 
Y w= 
THE AGENCY TABULATION 


To tHe Eprror: The tabulation of 
space placed by agencies in business 
papers which you published in your 
September issue is an excellent job, 
and in common with all other agencies 
we are most interested in noting the 
changes that have occurred. 

It is my impression that you have 
been publishing this tabulation for 
quite a number of years and I wonder 
if it would be possible for someone in 
your organization to check through 
the issues of previous years and give 
us the number of pages we have placed 
each year as far back as your records 
show ? 

K. R. SUTHERLAND, 
Sutherland-Abbott, Boston. 
7. Vv? 
PUTS IDEA TO WORK 


To tHe Eprror: In your August 


issue, page 128, we noticed the spot 
design which the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association brought to at- 
tention of advertisers at the request 


ot the War 


promote c utting tool conservation. Re- 


Production Board to 
alizing the emergency of this sugges- 
t1i0n we have incorporated the pub- 
lished material in all of our September 


advertising in the metal papers. For 


attaching 


page 


your information we are 


tear sheets from the double 
spread in The Foundry. 

I am also sending you a copy of a 
booklet entitled ““To See Is to Under- 
stand.” We 


when prospects visit our plant they 


have long noted that 
find something in the Pangborn atti- 
tude of work and the earnest applica- 
tion of our men that sells them on 
Pangborn products. For the benefit 
of those who can not come to Mary- 
land to catch this feeling, we have 
built this book. 

A strong secondary reason for its 
issuance at this time was our winning 
of the Army-Navy “E.” Our cere- 
mony at the time was simple. No time 
was taken out nor money spent. for a 
gala celebration or banquet for our 
workers. Instead we decided to pub- 
lish this book and give each worker a 
souvenir copy which they could take 
home and enjoy (we hope) for many 
years after the memory of any cele- 
bration would have vanished. The 
booklet was the vehicle for bringing 


every “E” pin winner an engrossed 


save vous curmwe roo 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BLAST 


PANGBORN CORPORATION 





certificate which we attached to 
inside front cover. 
tive enough for framing. 
A. L. GaRDN: 
Advertising Manager, Pangborn Cor- 
poration, Hagerstown, \id. 
. a Me 

HOUSE ORGAN INTEREST 

To THE Eprror: You will be inter- 
ested to know that since publication 
of the article about our “Thor Score- 
board” in your September issue, | 
have received seven or eight letters 
and about as many phone calls from 
your readers asking further questions 
about running a house organ. 

C. N. KirncHNer, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 
"ve 

CORRECTION 
To THI 


serted”’ for 


Epiror: In “OK as in- 
September, The Copy 
Chasers were kind enough to mention 
the Grumman color continuities, but 
misinformed insofar as crediting the 
The series happens to be 


baby. 
Kerby 


idea to me. 


Leroy Grumman's Harry 


Schreier and Phil carried 
through. 
Leo E. McGIvena, 
L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
, Vw 
COPYWRITERS FOR ARMY 
To THE Eprror: In your July issue, 
I believe, appeared a short item about 
the Army needing copywriters already 
in the service to help make the field 
manuals more easily understandable. 
Could you please send me a tear sheet 
of this and further details? 


I have been to our camp headquar- 


CLEANING 
priceless 
TOOLS! 





BLAST CLEAN WITH PANGBORNS 


CLEANING AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


yy -G, fem =felra, 


Marvy. ane 


HAGERSTOWN 
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cles are prepared and contributed by leading authorities 


in the industry. 


IT HELPS "KEEP "EM FLYING” 

For the duration of the war the policy of this magazine 
will be to transmit essential information to promote the 
eficient maintenance of the Nation’s aircraft, all now be- 
ing used in the interest of the war. Our foremost purpose 
will be to aid countless thousands of men engaged in the 
tak of “keeping ‘em flying” — men who are responsible 
for the lives of our combat fliers, for the efficient service of 


our commercial air lines and Civil Air Patrol. 


IT FILLS AN IMPORTANT NEED OF MANUFACTURERS 


It provides the long- 





wanted vehicle to get 


helpful “know how” in- 





formation about parts, 





materials, and equipment 
to the men engaged in 


maintaining our military, 





aircraft, wherever they may be. Advertisers can contribute 





commercial and civilian 


to the efficiency of our flying men by supplying copy that 
gives informative and helpful suggestions to the men who 


Maintain them. 


CULTIVATE TOMORROW'S IMPORTANT AIRCRAFT SERVICE MARKET 


By serving the needs of maintenance men working on 
our military, commercial and civilian aircraft today, all of 
whom are now “flying for the war,” manufacturers take a 
major step toward building product recognition and good 
will that will be so important in peacetime. The men who 
are aircraft service men in the armed forces today, will be 
the civilian aircraft service men of tomorrow. Their im- 


por:ance, when the war is over, simply cannot be over- 


= cone 
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estimated. They can make or break the product leaders of 
the future. They can now be cultivated in AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION. 


ITS CIRCULATION “BLANKETS” MAINTENANCE HEADS 


AIRCRAFT MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERA- 
TION will guarantee a 
circulation in excess of 
15,000 copies. It will be on 
a “controlled” basis, to as- 








sure complete coverage of 





all men responsible for air- 

craft maintenance, and will benefit to the fullest extent, 
our military flying activities. Thus, regardless of the loca- 
tion of the men responsible for the all-important jobs of 
aircraft maintenance, those it will best serve will receive it. 
There will be no newsstand sales. No subscriptions will 
be received from individuals not connected with the 


maintenance, service or operation of the aviation ifidustry. 


EARLY SPACE RESERVATIONS ARE ADVISED 
Because the publisher is producing this new magazine 
without requesting additional paper, advertising space 
must be limited. 
ee ¢ e@ 


Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott, West Coast Repre- 


sentative, San Francisco, 4; Los Angeles, 15. 


Clircraft 


NAVATELEN HS 


and Operation 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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ters to see about being transferred to 


but they know 


about it. I shall appreciate any further 


this work, nothing 


information you can give. 
Pyvr. MERRILL ORMES, 
Med. Det., 822 A.A.A. Bn., 


Camp Haan, ¢ alif. 


Eprror's Nott The War 
invited the War Activiti 
Associated Business Papers to help locate 


technical editors 


De partme! t 


Committee ot 








in the ser‘ es who can assist tne Army 
redratting r revising 
anguawge the iverage soidier may compre 
hend The Army believes that busi ess 
editors and copywriters are emi 


fitted to handle this w rk and sucl 


paper 


nently 







ven would be transferred from their pres 
ent units for this purpose The ABP re 
asked its members to report to its 
Activities Committee the 
with these qualifications to be 
War Department. In 
requeste d was: name, age, where 
now located, technical qualifications, 
of publication on which was tor 
merly employed. Those such in 
formation should send it to the committee 
it ABP headquarters, East 42nd St., 
New York 


cently 
War 


service 


names ot 
men 
passed on to the 
formatior 
name 
person 
having 


205 


es, 
LOCAL BOND ADVERTISING 


To tHe Eprror: With advertising 


doing eV erything in its power to 


hasten victory, it strikes us that you 












































l¥ 


TO GET 


sionally. 


more acceptance, more preference 


them? 
"Before you say yes or no 
we'd like to send you this 
booklet, the ‘Inside Track 
Ten minutes reading time 
and enough of facts to last 
you a life-time Yours for 
the asking 














33 West 39th Street 


YOU WANT 


MORE FOR 
"FORTY FOUR 


Our story adds up like two plus two makes four. 
magazine which Civil Engineers consider most important to them profes- 
Your sales message in the magazine they consider most important 
is bound to carry extra weight with them. 


among Civil Engineers—the men who plan and execute construction jobs 
and specify and buy the products used on 


to get more for “Forty-Four”. 


Civil Engineering is the 


Why not win more recognition, 
for your company and your products 


Sell to Civil Engineers and you're sure 








*ECivil Engineering's “Inside” 
List. 





AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 








New York. N. Y. 
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and your readers might be interested 
in the thoughtful idea illustrated in 
the enclosed tear sheet. 

George C. McNutt, our advertising 
and public relations manager, felt lo- 
calized copy would best drive home 
the need for buying War Bonds in 
the Third War Loan drive. So, 


he gathered newspaper stories and pic- 


first, 


tures of Peoria service men who have 
recently died in battle for us. Then, 
using these news clippings as_back- 
ground, he wrote a_hard-punching, 
direct War Bond investment appeal, 
“For Us, the Living.”” The material, 
as the tear sheet shows, was worked 
into a unique, home-slanted full page 
War Bond ad by Joseph Van de Loo, 
LeTourneau staff artist. 

This advertisement appeared in the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, Sept. 9, in 
the Peoria Star, Sept. 13, and in the 
Peoria Labor Temple News, Sept. 17 

The W hole idea, we feel, is too help- 
ful to the national cause to keep its 
light under a basket. Obviously, the 
same general ad plan may be adopted 
to metal salvage campaigns, grease 
and fats drives, and other war solici- 
tation efforts. We pass it on to you 
and your readers at its face value 


ROLAND S. NeEprr, 


Publicity Director, 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, | 


vvy 
HELPING BOND SALES 


To 


proofs of an ad which Koppers Com- 


rHE Eprror: I am attaching 


pany is running currently in two col- 
ors in about twenty-eight technical 
and executive magazines, in support 
of the Third War Loan. [See p2ge 
98. ] 

Koppers wanted to do something in 


its advertising to back up the ‘ 
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THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


AMONG BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS AND CONTRACTORS 


e e PRACTICAL BUILDER does not emphasize any 
ling | how to put building mate- 
blem of 


A 


ecaude. 

irticular type of building but stresses rather 

rials t r in every kind of building. This is the common pr 

all builders, large or small. For example, a small buil in Olathe, 

Kansas, discovers way le per square foot on a concrete barn 
ing hint appears in PRACTICAL BUILDER and is 

I san t, whether he be building a 


i 


save 
rwn in use it 


he er’’ for all kinds 
nguage, it is also the building paper 
builders who 


the pages of 


largest circulation among 
when it appe 


Circulation: 70,000 net Subscription rate: $4.00 for 3 years 


s, restrictions, 


whether new materials 


Because e « « BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS prepares building 
material dealers f y e' lity l 


r any even 


building or ¢ her problem. 

=k, Arkansas 

ver-head the lumber com- 
1ames of manufacturers 
sue of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, for which 
l : secured a 


f this type of door 


ult of this $1.( investment 


SUPPLY NEWS naturally has 
1tion devoted exclusively to 


average of 3.7 extra readers per 
fluence the sale of your products 


Circulation, 12,276 net Subscription rate: $3.00 for 1 year 


See PRACTICAL BUILDER'S advertisement 
on page 134. 


a 


ybtication nae. Publishers to the Building Industry 


NEW YORK —~ LOS ANGELES —- PORTLAND 





BRANCH OFFICES — 














Loan. Since this Koppers’ advertising 
reaches business men and not the gen- 
eral public, it was felt something 
other than the usual emotional appeal 


R. H. MecClintic, assist- 


ant to the president of Koppers and in 


was needed. 


charge of advertising, decided the ad 
should emphasize the Treasury’s de- 
sire that every employer try to get 
each of his employes to buy an extra 
$100 bond. 

When it came to developing the ad, 
there was a feeling that many em- 


ployers would not know how to Zo 


about setting up the machinery to get 


his employes to sign up for this extra 
allotment. As you know, our agency 
has an associated company which is 
engaged in organizing fund-raising 
campaigns for hospitals, colleges, and 
other non-profit-making institutions. 
It has organized and directed many of 
these campaigns all over America and 
some in Canada, in which millions of 
dollars have been raised. This organ- 
ization is named Ketchum, Inc. 
When Koppers recently decided to 
ask a large group of its employes in 
increase 


the Pittsburgh district to 


their purchases of War Bonds, the 





CULTIVATE BUSINESS MOST ECONOMICALLY 
IN THIS GREAT AND GROWING MARKET 
THROUGH THIS AUTHORITATIVE MAGAZINE 
















Advances in the technology of Paper Making have re- 
. sulted in volume manufacture of countless paper products 
to help meet the War emergency—protective wrappings 
and containers; paperboard bomb rings; parachutes for 
emergency supplies; camouflage paper; hospital dress- 
ings; water and abrasion resistant map papers; —and 
many others. 









From this progress will come a record volume of post- 
war business—in machinery, chemicals, equipment and 
for expansion, modernization, replacements. 







supplies 


The Paper Industry and Paper World can help you 
profit most from this rich market by placing your sales 
story directly before the cream of the buying power in 
the field. 


And, remember to add the Paper and Pulp Mill Cata- 
logue to your 1944 list, thereby giving your products 
daily representation as well as monthly coverage. 


















FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











company retained Ketchum, Inc., to 
set up the machinery for doing this. 
Because of that experience, Mr. Mc- 
Clintic suggested that the campaign 
firm make some suggestions about 
methods by which the War Bond sell- 
ing could be done by other employers, 
Because of the limitations of space, it 
was necessary to strip these down to 
the barest essentials. They may seem 
elementary to you, but they must 
have been of great help to many peo- 
ple, because there have been many 
comments praising the idea. 
VINCENT DRAYNE, 
Vice-President, Ketchum Macleod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


7 TT F 
HOW ABOUT IT, READERS? 
To tHE Copy CHasers: Each 


month I read with considerable inter- 
est The Copy Chaser department in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. I am _ very 
much inclined to agree with the over- 
all views of The Copy Chasers. I feel 
that industrial advertisements should 
carry an educational, instructive, or 
otherwise useful message, particularly 
in this time. I am somewhat critical 
of plain ‘“ballyhoo.” 

However, what constitutes good or 
bad advertising copy has been, still is, 
and probably will ever remain a de- 
batable subject—a matter of opinion, 
a question of likes and dislikes, and 
the purpose which was in mind when 


A nd The 


Copy Chasers may not know the con- 


the copy was prepared. 
ditions which prompted the copy nor 
that the advertiser may not view the 
situation from the same angle or with 
the same ideas as The Copy Chasers. 

The Copy Chasers, it is assumed, 
are very much against the “ballyhoo 
type of copy. Yet it appears to me 
that probably as much as seventy per 
cent of the industrial advertising to- 
day falls in that category. And the 
bigger the company, the more they 
go in for it. 

I have before me a colored insert, 
culled from a publication, of a well- 
known aircraft manufacturer. It 1s 
entitled “Triumph in Tunisia!” The 
body text reads as follows: 

Re eT dealt their full share 
knockout blows in the crushing defeat 
the Axis in Africa 

In helping to rid the skies of ene 
fighters, in demolishing air-borne  ré 
forcements, in crippling the movement 
mechanized enemy forces, they added 
other chapter to a record which began w 
the earliest days of the war 

I would place this in the “‘ballyho 


bracket. But most of the big concer 
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—"GIVE US A FIGHTING AD THAT TELLS THE HARD-HITTING TRUTH ABOUT THE 





FASTEST-GROWING MEDIUM IN MARKET No.1 OF POST-WAR AMERICA!” 


Listen, boss. We've got a book here! 
For the love of Mike let’s SELL tt! 
Run us the hardest-hitting ad in print! 
Vo malarky—no baloney or pie-charts. 
lust the cold, hard Facts!’ 

So I took ’em up on it. This is it. 


Thanks for listening. 


2 ~ —_ SP fs 
L 96 Crk —~<. 
Advertising Director 
Fawcett Pustica ns, Inc. 
We who publish Mechanix Illustrated 
eal daily in terms of an amazing post- 
war world 
We see things happening in Ameri- 
is laboratories and workshops that 
ply astounding. 


{~ 


We were the first magazine to carry 
the story of the Sikorsky helicopter. 
\ ere the first magazine to carry 
ot the rocket guns. 
W ere the first magazine to carry 
the story of Radar. 
\ ere the first magazine to carry 
the story of the Convertaplane. 
W ere the first magazine to carry 
of diving a plane at 700 miles 
January 1942, by Colonel 
Scott, author of the best-seller 
} Wy Co-Pilot.” 
: \ ere the first magazine in our 
held retain full-fledged foreign war 
rT dents. 
re the first magazine to fea 
ir W orld-of-Tomorrow idea 
N "RE FEATURING THE WORLD OF 
TON W IN MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, 
TWI MONTHS IN THE YEAR 
7 fore, Mr. Advertiser and Mr. 
ig Space Buyer : What reader in 


‘a is most conscious of the 


world that’s coming! 
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Who is most likely to be first in the 
irket for these post-war wonders ? 


The newspaper reader? The radio 
listener? The glancer at weeklies and 
monthly story magazines? 


Hell, no. It will be the people who 
know how—the people who like to do 
things with their hands and want to 
learn what's going on. And they are the 
people who buy the magazine that re- 
ports all these post-war wonders in 
language they understand. 


* * * 


Now. let's take a look at proof that 

Vechanix Illustrated is your No. 1 

Market in the post-war world: 
-three years ago, the circulation of 
Vechanix Illustrated’ stood at 
150,000. Today (circumscribed only 
by paper shortage) it is well over 
400,000, with 97.5% newsstand, 
highest ever attained in this field. 
-at its newsstand price of 15¢, it is 
selling better than at 10¢ a year ago. 

-it gained 49.1% circulation in the 

past year alone, against 9% and 3% 
gains by the two other leaders in 
the field. 

—based on 1943 first-six-months-fig- 
ures, it delivers 945 primary read 
ers per advertising dollar, as against 
839 and 776 for the other two. 

—its October 1943 issue will show a 
gain in advertising revenue of 176% 
over Octobe T 1942. For July Imes 
Mechanix Illustrated shows 110.7% 
gain against 25.5% and 49.7% for 
the fa two. 
thanks to its huge newsstand cir- 
culation, it is outpulling the other 
two hands-down on correspondence 
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schools, patent attorneys and other 
show-me projects it carries 

—of our 400,000-plus newentend read- 
ers, practically all are men. Grow 
ing boys. Fathers and sons. 

—they like to do things—make things. 
Got a little work-bench in the cellar 
or out in the garage. They are the 
mechanical oracles on their block— 
back-yard consultants for the whole 
neighborhood. 

And here is the fact that tops them 
all: 

—/79.6% Mechanix Illustrated cir- 
culation are males under 34 years of 
age. They belong to the future—the 
post-war as well as the present. 

Yes, Mr. Advertiser and Mr. Agency 
Space-Buyer, here it is: Mechantr 
Illustrated, your post-war Market No. 1 


ina nut-shell, 
* * * 





I believe these facts speak for them 
selves. 

I believe the readers of Mechania 
Illustrated are your Post-war Market 
No. 1. To coin a phrase, I say it again, 
and again, and again. 

It is the best buy of its kind I ever 
tried to sell. 





One of the Great Family of Fawcett Magazines 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 
New York: 1501 B’way - 3 








Longacre 3-2800 
Cutcaco:360N. Michigan Blvd. - Central 5750 
Los Ancetes: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 
403 West 8th Street » Michigan 7421 
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are doing it; doing it no doubt purely 
from an institutional viewpoint. 
There are concerns whose products 
ire somewhat difficult if not almost 
impossible to treat educationally or 
paper ad 


instructively in business 


Others are not inclined 


to “tell too much” in their advertis 


vertising. 
ing. The alternative seems to lead 
more or less into the “ballyhoo”’ treat 
ment. 

I wonder sometimes if some of thes2 
so-called atrocious pieces Of COpy 
don’t, after all, do a selling job, at least 


to the extent of keeping the adver 


POST WAR 











TO SELL THE 
RADIO INDUSTRY 


TELL me 
RADIO ENGINEERS 







PLAN NO. I 




















numbers as its members the key 
technical men of the radio industry. 
Their publication — their reference 
book, their contact with develop- 


ments in the field — is the Proceed- 
ings of the I. R. E. — the Monthly 


Magazine of Radio Engineering. 


330 WEST 42 STREET e NEW YORK 


Chicago Los Angeles San Francisc« 





SCOTT KINGWILL 


Chicago 





tiser’s name alive. Don’t overlook 
what they do in Hollywood to make 


names stick. And how they do stick! 


I wonder what The Copy Chasers 
may have to say about this aspect of 
the matter? S. E. SCHNEIDER, 


S. E. Schneider—Advertising, Detroit. 
vvy 
BUSINESS PAPERS' RECORD 


To rue Eprror: Elmer Davis has 


requested me, as Director of Domes- 
tic Operations of the Office of War 
Information, to answer your letter of 


Sept. 3, 1943. 





‘ Research? 





L Engineers 


I get it right— 


straight from aE yy 
124 Radio = “ 








HE Institute of Radio Engineers 


Central States Representatives 
228 North La Salle St 





ORIGINAL and 
AUTHORITATIVE 
RADIO RESEARCH.... 


Years ahead of its times, the ad- 
vanced research contributions of The 
Institute of Radio Engineers mem- 
bers make fascinating and vital read- 
ing for the men you must sell to win 
the radio market . . . 124 qualified 
——. experts wrote on radio-elec- 

,tronic research for the Pro- 


DAD L ceedings in 1942. 


8,343 NET PAID 


To SELL the Radio Industry 
TELL the Radio Engineers 
THRU their own Publication! 


» - ine 
Proceedings 
) = |- R- 
Gx 4 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK N y 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


We will take our own medicine! 

Paper limitations restrict new advertisers in the Proceed- 
ings of the I. R. E. to one-sixth pages . . . Yet, these small 
units can do a mighty and timely selling job. We shall 
take our own medicine and demonstrate how much sell- 
ing can be done with a small unit 
hope you will buy pages to “Sell the Radio Industry by 
Telling the Radio Engineers” . . . 


_.. After the war, we 


proceepincs of THE 1*R*E tne institure OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
WILLIAM C. COPP, National Advertising Manager 


DUNCAN A, SCOTT & COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Building 
Son Francisco Los Angeles 





Both Mr. Davis and myself full 
realize the important role of the busj- 
ness press is playing in acquainting 
management with the details of the 
war program. It is because they have 
been doing such an excellent job tha 
we have not felt it necessary to set 
up any special machinery for the dis. 
semination of information to thei 
readers. 

Probably no other medium main- 
tains closer relations with government 
officials who direct the war program 
than does the business press. Through 
the meetings held under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors and through the 
War Advertising Council you are kept 
thoroughly informed, not only of 
what the war agencies are doing, but 
what they are thinking. And, in thes 
contacts, the government enjoys th 
real benefit of your constructive sug- 
gestions. 

I can assure you that the business 
press has not been slighted in any way 
We appreciate what they have been 
doing and are confident that they wil 
continue their splendid work. 

PALMER Hoyt, 
Director, Domestic Operations, 
Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

Epiror’s Note: Inquiry was made 
to why a business paper editor had 
been included on a committee of magazit 
editors to advise the Office of War In! 
mation on Magazine problems 


wv 


TIMELY INFORMATION 
To THI 


ished reading the article on standard 


Epiror: I have just fin 


buying and selling agreement drafted 
by industry in your September issue 
As written, I think it tells the stor) 
very, very well and I want to com- 
pliment you on the job, and INovs- 
TRIAL MARKETING on its foresight in 
presenting the facts to industry. 

STUART G. PHILLIPS, 
Treasurer, The Dole Valve ¢ ompany, 

Chicago 

Pennington Leaves Westinghouse 
Air Brake for Kennametal 


Fred W. Pennington, for many year 
in the publicity department of Westing 
house Air Brake Company, Wilmerding 
Pa., has become manager of publications 
1 advertising, Kennametal, Ir La 


anc 
trobe, Pa 

In his previous connection, Mr. Pen 
nington had _ extensive experiet in 
engineering and commercial engineering, 
technical writing, and the preparation 0 
sales literature and business paper advet 
tising. He is a director of the Indus 


trial Advertising Council of Pitt irgh 
ind a past president of the Pitt irgh 
Advertising Club 
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Every advertiser has heard about 
the industrial progress of the South 
and Southwest. Here are a few 
facts by way of proof, all concern- 
ing the 19 Southern and Southwest- 
ern states. 


The South (from 1929 through 
1942) shows a gain of 112% in Pur- 
chased Electricity compared to 
68.5%, for the rest of the country... 
In Total Installed Horsepower the 
South’s gain (from 1929 to 1939) 
was 28.6%, against 16.6% for the 
other states . In Prime Mover 
Horsepower, the South gained 
28.8%, while the rest of the country 
lost 1%. 





aud A BUSINESS PAPER 





Horsepower is an accurate yard- 
stick, but Southern industrial gains 
by other standards are just as 
marked: Population, Value of Prod- 
ucts, Plant Construction. 


Southern Power and Industry pro- 
vides the only adequate coverage 
of this important, growing segment 
of American industry. SPI has three 
times the total paid Southern cir- 
culation of any of the national books 
in the field ... 15,500 in 10,000 
plants. SPI has grown with the 
South, over 200°, increase in adver- 
tising pages, since 1935. To insure 
1944 space make reservations early. 


A W.R.C. SMITH Pudication 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Also Publishers of 


COTTON . SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH + SOUTHERN HARDWARE 





THE ONLY SINGLE 
100% PREPAID 


(ABC-ABP) 


PUBLICATION 
REACHING THESE 
BUYERS 


TRAFFIC 
WORLD 


@ TRANSPORTATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Rail, water and air 


freight carriers, 


motor transport, 
ports, warehouses, 


freight forwarders, etc. 


@ CARRIER EQUIPMENT 
Freight engines, switchers, freight cars 
and allied equipment; highway trucks, 
trailers and allied automotive equip- 
ment, etc. 


@ HANDLING AND LOADING 


Industrial trucks and tractors, lifts, con- 
veyors, tarpaulins, steel strapping, etc. 


@ PACKING AND SHIPPING 


Containers, adhesives, sealing tapes, 
sealers, bags, wrapping paper, tape- 
dispensers, paper shredders, boxes, 
steel strapping, wire tying, stitchers, 


staplers, etc. 


@ FREIGHT IDENTIFICATION 


Stencils, labels, tapes, postage meters, 


tags, etc. 


W rite today for more detailed informa- 
tion and for FREE 50 page manual "A 
Guide to Effective Freight Transportation 
Promotion.”’ Sales and Advertising Ex- 
ecutives are finding it helpful in pro- 


ducing effective campaigns. 


> "WORLD | 


(WEEKLY) 


422 SO. MARKET ST. + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Export Publications 


| wonder if you could supply me 
with a list of publications going to 
countries which are suitable 
for advertising heavy machinery such 
presses, and materials han- 
dling equipment? I am especially in- 
terested in publications reaching South 
America, Russia, China, and Domin- 
ions of the British Empire. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


foreign 


as cranes, 


You will find a comprehensive list 
of such publications in the Exports 
and Imports section of the Market 


number of INDUSTRIAI 


The 


regarding 


Data Book 


MARKETING. listings also give 


information publication 


dates, advertising rates, mechanical 


data, circulation and its breakdown. 


Company Magazines 
In Wartime 


have been publishing a company 
magazine for years and believe 
it to be quit popular with our em- 
ployes. Now we understand the 
ernment Is check to see 
whether company magazines are of 
any value to the war effort and will 
recommend eliminating all that are 
We have always believed it is not 
wise to give out instructions or to do 
too much preaching in our magazine; 
therefore, we hesitate to put too much 
in it on the subject of what people 
should do about the war. How are 
other house this 
problem? 


many 


Go = 
got 


going to 


not, 


organ editors solving 


MANAGER. 


War 


instigated a 


ADVERTISING 


Our information is that the 


Department alone has 
check on only those employe publica- 
tions published by plants or estab- 


lishments under its jurisdiction and 


not private plants. 

We 
agree with you that house organs are 
they 


carry pictures and stories of employe 


appreciate your viewpoint and 


most pleasing to employes if 


activities, etc. However, without issu- 
ing instructions or without exhorting, 
no doubt you can include informative 
and inspirational material on the desir- 


bonds, 


ability of purchasing 


conserva- 
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tion of critical materials, conserva- 


tion of manpower, and other subjects 


which should be not only important 
but interesting to good Americans to- 
day. 

The most difficult task is to include 
inspirational material on the import- 
ance of increased production. Workers 
so often are inclined to think man- 
agement wants them to work harder 
from the standpoint of profits. With 
all of the help the government is giv- 
ing through the Army and Navy pub- 
through their in- 
should be 


able to put all this together in an in- 


lic relations offices, 
centive service, etc., you 
genious, interesting way that will con- 
vince your employes you are sincere 
in giving them a clear and true pic- 
ture of the situation in full confidence 


that they will rise to the occasion, 


Maintaining a 
Company Directory 


Our personnel is changing so fast 
and our staff is growing so fast that 
we have a very difficult time keeping 
track and even locating, on occasion, 


the various employes. How are other 
companies taking care of this war 
time problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Advertising departments of several 
companies with whom we are in touch 
are maintaining mimeographed direc- 
tories. In case the sheets are 
8' 2x11 


er, and are mimeographed on both 


one 
inches, punched for a bind- 
nuisance to maintain 


helpful when 


sides. It is a 
but tremendously 


n eed ed 


Photographic Releases 
Of Employes and Others 


Much has been said and written 
about the necessity of photog phi 
releases. Now my printer tells me this 
is all a waste of time and that man) 
important companies are not going 10 
the trouble of securing written re 
leases. Will you please give m th 
last word on this? 

ADVERTISING 


MANA¢ 


We also have heard that many .om- 
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ulation data and adver- # ¢ . 
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te us—or ask your agency 
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Simplified” Data For All Plant Buyers 






Makes This a ‘First Choice’ 
Streamlined Industrial Directory 


for the User—and for the Advertiser 


There’s no hunting necessary for the thousands of production 
and maintenance men and buying officials throughout industry 
who now rely on PLANtT-PropucTiION Directory for their 
“where-to-buy-it” information. 

And because PLANT-PropuctTioN Directory has no duplicate 
and no useless classifications, it is one of the most effective, 
yet inexpensive, means of keeping your products and your 
name before present and post-war markets. Increase the 
value of your advertising dollar by making space reserva- 
tions NOW! 

THE BEST AND EASIEST WAY TO SELL INDUSTRY'S BUYING AUTHORITIES 


PLaANT- PRODUCTION 


DIRECTORY 


PRODUCTION DIRECTORY, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¢ 2056. 42nd St. N.Y. © Leader Bldg., Cleveland 
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panies are not now going to the 
trouble of securing written releases 
when they take photographs of their 
employes. They are still securing 
written releases when they use the 
photographs of their employes or 
others in advertisements but do not 
believe it is necessary in the case of 
employe magazines, history books, or 


publicity. I. W. 


sociation of National Advertisers re- 


Digges of the As- 


cently advised as follows: 


Technically, you invade the right of 
privacy of any employe whose picture or 


name is used in any kind of advertising, 


when publication is made without his con 
sent in writing, whether the reference to 
him be commendatory or otherwise 

Two practical methods of avoiding lia 
bility are: (1) Make the features of the 
persons undistinguishable, or (2) get gen- 
eral written consents at one time from all 
employes whose pictures might be used in 
the future 

In connection with the second alternate 
method, one further precaution is neces- 
sary: Make sure, when the picture is in 
form for publication, that it does not por- 
tray any employe in an embarassing or 
ridiculous manner. We have in mind the 
Crawford Burton case where Burton had 
not seen the photograph to be published 
and when published, the cantle on the 
girth of his saddle appeared to be attached 
to him and not to the saddle 


Where DO WE GO FROM HERE ? 


At the war’s end, construction 
equipment manufacturers and 
producers of construction mate- 
rials will possess greatly ex- 
panded plant facilities . . . im- 
proved product designs and pro- 
duction “know how” and a 
vast market. 


But it will take more than 
these to assure profitable post- 
it will take 
established pref- 
erence for specific makes of 
equipment and brands of mate- 
rials among the men who will do 
the buying. That’s why today, 


war operation 
customers 


every equipment builder and 
materials producer is asking, 
“Where do we go from here?” 


Establishing a preference for 
your product, is a job for per- 
tinent, well planned advertising. 
And when it comes to placing 
that advertising where it will be 
read and remembered, you can’t 
touch Construction Digest in the 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio market. All 
of its 7,500 readers are the con- 
tractors, public works officials 
and engineers who will control 
tomorrow’s buying decisions. 


ONSTRUCTION {JIGEST 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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Indianapolis 


In case you decide to get relea 
the following is a very simple form 
which serves the purpose: 

You are hereby given permission to use 


certain photograph or photographs in 
which I appear, for news or publicity ad 


vertising purposes in connection with ir 
business 

This releases you from any and all claims 
whatsoever that might arise on account of 


your use of same 

A recent article in a well known ad- 
vertising magazine discloses that, gen- 
erally speaking, the majority of house 
organ editors do not secure releases 
when using pictures of their own em- 
ployes but do usually get releases in 


The consensus 


seems to be there is a remote possi- 


the case of outsiders. 


bility of a disgruntled employe suing 
the company perhaps after he has been 
discharged but this is remote and the 
possibilities of the employe collecting 
are small. The problem of using these 
photographs in publicity or advertis- 
ing going to the general public, how- 
ever, is quite different. 

In conclusion, the magazine com- 
ments—if you want to be safe, use a 
standard release form properly pre- 
pared by competent legal authority. 
We are inclined to believe, however, 
that this is a matter in which com- 
mon sense is your best guide. Know 
your people, the type of pictures you 
are using, the purpose for which you 
are using them and then be very sure 
to get releases whenever you believe 
there might be the slightest chance 
that the 
photographed would not be entirely 


person or persons being 


pleased if their photographs are used. 


How to Write a History 
Of Your Company 

We are planning to celebrate ow 
seventy-fifth anniversary mext year 
and would like any information you 
may have on activities that are perti- 
nent and of value on such an occasion 
Will you particularly comment on the 
preparation of the history book of th 
company? We may want to plan suct 
an undertaking. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

There are, naturally, many ways 1 
which you may celebrate your annt- 
versary to the advantage of your com- 
pany and employes. We will list 4 
few: 

1. Anniversary Banquet: Whi! big 
banquets are not too proper in time of 
war, we believe it is not out of place 
to arrange an affair to which custo 
mers and suppliers of long standing oF 
employes may be invited. In view of 
the war situation, it may be more 
apropos to simply have a small «\der- 
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possi- 
suing 
been 
d the 
cting *.° ; eat. , ° 
ch Recognition by the jury of experts in 
ese : : 
ertis- Industrial Marketing’s Competition of 
how- 3 ‘ 
the effective development and improve- 
com- ment in INDUSTRY and POWER with 
use d . . . . . . 
pre- regard to its function of serving eng- 
it neers and industrial executives is sin- 
fever, 
com- cerely appreciated. It is a tribute to the 
(now . ‘ , 
substantial and timely presentation of 
s you ‘ 
» you editorial data and essential “know-how” 
sure ° ° . : 
to industry in a more interesting and 
e1eve . 
hance useful way. 
being 
tirely 
used. 
Paralleling this award by Industrial Marketing is recognition of the same improvement and 
ai greater utility by readers of INDUSTRY and POWER— indicated by a substantial increase in 
year measured reader response. Many thousands of requests for specific information on new prac- 
1 you tices or products and on training or instructional material have been received in the first nine 
perts- months of this year. These requests clearly indicate the appropriate character of the editorial 
asion , : . . : 
nthe material presented—-and the urgent need for specific data and information by engineers and oper- 
t th ating officials in the 35,000 plants covered each month. 
such . . . eitaes — 
- Such requests also define very clearly the functions of the men INDUSTRY and POWER 
ee is actually serving—showing coverage of all three groups in the following proportion—Executive 
= 28‘. —Plant Engineering 57%—Operating 15%. 
unni- Both recognitions are significant. They indicate the better value INDUSTRY and POWER 
com: offers as an advertising medium of merit. 
= 2 
° . . . 
: Maujer Publishing Company St. Joseph, Michigan 
ig 
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Birthday Cake: 
we know of have prepared birthday 


employe group attend, including those 4. [wo companies 


who have been with the company ten 


years or more, or some other age limit cakes for their employes and men in 


that would include a number you can service. Another company sent birth- 


take care of. day cakes to their customers. 


, 


2. Ofhcers and men who have been §. History Book: It is probably well 


with the company a certain length of not to advise you regarding the history 


time may be particularly honored on book because your own management 


this or similar occasions. will have definite ideas as to what 
3. Open House: A less formal but they would like to print. In a study 
similar plan calls for an open house of a number of books we have re- 


at which customers and employe’s ceived, we find some trying to depict 


families may have an opportunity to the old scenes and delve rather deeply 


visit your plant. If a buffet luncheon into history. Others tell a quick, in- 


can be included, so much the better. teresting story of their company from 








READY NOW, TODAY-THE'SO.000 000 000 
"MIRACLE HOME OF POSTWAR AMERICA 


To peeuie i / ent s and devices and stallations and 2 an even greater downward trend in 
agouine t 


e ent which otherwise « i be es proportionate cost 





ea t re 5 and as @ result, an even greater upward 
trend in value 


And we repeat Thanks to America’s practical 








M - e ‘ ‘ » be e 
» ‘ e - b ding contractors and building maternal dealers 
e 2 ) won ( have to wart This miracle home is ready 
‘ » chanes ent now—the mumate the Armutice 
‘ 
ITH the rimng eres ‘ hue We agree with them There has been no “revelation” at all . < 
and the amasing eisactne of wer oned is cnet tie mi “ There is, however, one looked for change in your 
me teheatnn viet 4 - : . so Bs : + ee postwar miracle home which we tell you will not 
« 7 86 ome sealers fake ace 
war has take ne st ‘ ning t e has be on 6 w cost housing _ 
te = a hat hes In Ap n 
The World of Tomorrow what will it be libe? ’ .* a . shat is, Chonte fn Aapesonse 
Will glass and ‘ s I 120 the t “ as Basically. the present form of house was all nght to 
. . king - 
highways at ‘ . $ Yet ; k e ' een with It hed to have @ kitchen, bethroom 
gen awa - ng rooR bedrooms. /t still has to have them 
. ‘ te y . ay 
w f © te . ‘ >* —s ~ 
; . | electric wering were inadequate True t postwar miracle home will be better 
woadcests as + : , ent, 8 swe vee reat ell ; femgned More compact More carefully planned 
. newspapers a = ‘ wr oe - ay for comfort, health. safety. convemence, labor sev 
the elect tube. by » . eed &. economy of operation 
— abolish on ‘ Bat do not expect the 530,000, 000.000 miracle home to 
our homes by — 
~ . e glazing resemble. even remotely, the weed treaks and futuristic 
And speaking e « ec monstrosities you see pectured : ~ = 
twa e home ‘ sik , : 
~ : ~ a . ‘ ex ¢ Even if these monstrosities did exist — and except in 
about? Will a be » " j st 
‘ . the inflamed imaginations of maganne writers. they 
day + homes « garages Tr 4o not - your common sense would 
dows? Glass walls ‘ : : os . i We sugers the Amenca bhe a ssmple 3 point 
Will it have se ‘ ‘ , , = Senitinn ean sees eaten ee postwar home t ‘ 
matic & nd a. t . ; RULE 1. There are me types of so-called 
frgerat feet ‘ ks? How a 7 Pearl H stwar houses in model and bluepnnt form 
a's pre 4 tract and t 4 
iin aanatens te - € con Look at all of them See what they offer 
“ with 
g. self scaling ro “ ain oe pay ae MULE 2 The see your practical building 
equartema, eal sow Sen Ss ve . contractor. Ask him to consult with his loce 
t Sealer 0 to get complete 
Most important how soon after the war can © of the 408 And your cost was not $10,000, it ope ee 
this miracle home be beilt’ 2 peor’ 4 pears’ When well = was nearer 56.000 e y the home you war 
it be weady’ Core as the fects : ; ‘ RULE 3. Finelly, examine his costs— not 
! . ght. It was tw terms of dollars, but of sheer. downnght va/ue 
sking B th . * change c We — a o 
aE ae roranes a eliaseniiliaa titi en see et wh ay Hany. oll eps Ne know Ame #'s practical building contractors 
try now make ' ss , And ee om Ghent Aunaatentn iding material dealers. It has been our 
truth J z . ° at . 7 ss ke ‘r wmed for over 25 years 
pra , Py 2 2 q@ mate 
cat aii i ail eat ay eee corti > so the andl And we say to the Amencan public once and for a 
eves ens. a nate heme : - = - a Your prectecal buviding contractor and basdding- materel 
' dealer se one else will build America’s 530,000,000 000 
ht te here now. Ready the o he A stice is Yow these same pre , jing experts « . ae 
one . - Phanke ¢ paar postwer moecie 
cohen will « mee s os ees When the last gun is fired and Peace blesses us once 
Aad it will be beilt by America’s practical beilding : nore, see these two experts about your postwer 
contractors and beviding materra! dealers whe ber for 1. New . 1 materials pre home 
wer restrictions stand ready te start berlding you thu : Be —— They are part and parcel of your community It's 
murecle heme of tomorrow TODAY , , ee One CUGUEN to their erest to have your interest at heart 
fem@ned with eye to bee ty and . . 
. . H “ - ~ So y are safe entrusting to them your life 
Nho e . . : - - M estment in the miracle home of tomorrow 
. e a . A Meth p any 
pestwe ‘ g now ¢ wn E t onpageapta aes Sy 
You probe ’ cote known to Ame PRACTICAL BUILDER 
know whe ny . wwe ® wer ure a - ag th 
a die - B ‘ practical gadgets - . 
es a ”- . 
“ = . ne [ ~- . gaweis ? East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill 
: ’ ge the eas «@ 4 ‘ : . New Bruce 
oly « America ‘ . ‘ " 2 ste . 
. * e he able a@ gress. Y will be » 











NOTE . beth ‘ me from the 6 ndp A lymited mumbe 
. - « t rhead now 





The above advertisement, ay act 0} leadership to tell the public the truth about 


low-cost postwar NOuUSIN, ind thus ret e a threatening obstruction to America’s post 
war re ynversion and prosperity, is appearing in S-column space in the following news 
papers N ) Tin Chicago Tribune, Detroit News, Washington Post, Min- 
neapolis Star Journal & Tribune, Buffalo Courier-Express, Cleveland Plain Dealer. Pitts 
burg! Post Gazett It is also being published in Advertising Age, Printer’s Ink 
Advertising & Selling, Industrial Marketing and Tide We shall be glad to mail you 
a full-size proof without charge Proofs quantity may be obtained at moderate cost by 


inquiring ) s. Industrial Publications, Inx 59 E 
Lexington Ave... New York City: 1007 
W. Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif 


Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.: 420 
Sales Building, Portland, Oregon: 403 
San Francisco, Calif 


Terminal 
68 Post St., 


(See full page advertisement page 123) 


the beginning but blend it wel’ in 
with the history of our country and 
other current events in order to viv 
it a much broader interest to a larger 


group of persons. 


Very few men are extremely 
ested in the average business—th 1S 
to the extent of reading a long de 
tailed book on the subject. If, how- 
ever, the copy is not too heavy and the 
pictures include life and action, your 
average customer will be glad to turn 
the pages and receive a distinctly good 
impression of your company. In some 
cases you Can trace the history of your 
industry along with that of your com- 
pany in a way that will add interest. 

One company, in order to change 
the approach, contrasted the year in 
which the company was founded with 
the current year, leaving out all inter- 
vening time. Most of the pages told 
the story and included pictures of the 
olden days concerning the year in 
which the company was founded, and 


that years 


since company was 100 
old, the pictures and text were inter- 
esting hold 


through twenty-four pages. 


attention 
Unless 


your appropriation is definitely limi- 


enough to 


ted, we would not pay too much at- 
tention to number of pages but 
rather write your story and select the 
pictures you would like to use and 
then determine how many pages will 
be required. From sixteen to thirty- 
two pages are about all we believe it 
pays to prepare as that should be sufh- 
cient to create a proper impression 


The book 


elaborate but whatever is done should 


need not necessarily be 
be done on good stock and in good 
taste in keeping with the occasion. 
When considering the question of 
distribution, do not overlook your 
employes, servicemen, and others who 
can be of helpful influence, as well as 
your customers and prospective cus- 


tomers. 


Sales Promotion Work Now? 

We developed quite an im portant 
sales promotion division in our adver- 
department but most of this 
work has been discontinued because 
of the war. What are other com pants 
doing along this line? Do you not 
think it is time to return to this typ 


fising 


of work? 


ADVERTISING MANAG! 


As you probably know, some com- 
discontinued not onl) 
their sales promotion, but also their 
This, 


smart because men forget so cvsily 


panies have 


advertising. however, is not 
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PRESENT AND POST-WAR SITUATION 
IN THE OIL PRODUCING BUSINESS* 


We have just prepared a special report on the pres- 
ent and post-war situation of the oil producing 
business with relation to purchases of equipment 
now and in post-war days. It contains charts show- 
ing why the oil industry must drill, in post-war 
days, a large number of wells; it shows where wells 
have been drilled in the past and where wells will 
be drilled in post-war days... and where pumping 
and auxiliary equipment will be purchased. Copies 


will be sent on request. 


THE OIL WEEKLY 


A Gulf Publishing Company Specialized Oi! Publication 
POST OFFICE BOX 2608 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


*The oil industry is divided into more than one 
great market—producing (including exploration, 
drilling, lifting the oil to the surface) with which 
is allied the pipe line or transportation industry; 
manufacturing, or as it is better known, the re- 
fining and natural gasoline industry; and the pe- 
troleum marketing industry. The American 
Petroleum Institute divides its activities into 
three major departments in accord with the 
foregoing. 
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and it takes so long to rebuild recog- 


nition for a company in any line of 
business. Naturally, sales promotion, 
or shall we say product promotion, is 
eliminated first in time of war when 
you have nothing to sell. However, 
some companies are continuing their 
work along this line and expect it to 
pay them dividends when the com- 
petitive postwar period begins. We do 
not advocate spending money need 
lessly just because you may be in a 
high tax bracket. However, our gov- 
ment has recognized in reviewing ad- 
expendi- 


vertising and promotional 





tures, the necessity of keeping business 
contacts. It is also good business to 
do SO. 

If your sales promotion work con- 
cerned itself largely with activities 
supplemental to sales, such as letters, 
product booklets, catalogs, etc., it is 
very easy to turn this type of ma- 
terial to work along service lines. 
Booklets that told the special advan- 
tages of your product can now tell 
how to maintain that product and 
keep it in good working condition for 


Most 


management agrees that their sales- 


the duration. industrial sales 















































In January, 1941 a new adver- 
tiser began a series of quarter 
page advertisements in The 
Tool and Die Journal to inter- 
est tooling and production 
executives in a unique pre- 
cision machine they had de- 
veloped. In September, 1942 
the space was increased to half 
pages and in July of this year 
a series of full page advertise- 
ments began. 


This advertiser advised us that 
“out of twenty-six trade jour- 
nals carrying our monthly 


nt 1g 


OuUNT B I U 


; 





IN READER 
RESPONSE 


















































copy, The Tool and Die Jour- 
nal, by far and large, has been 
consistently bringing us the 
greatest number of inquiries 
per dollar spent for adver- 
tising.” 

They also report, “The Tool 
and Die Journal leads again 
in bringing more sales per in- 
quiry than any of the other 
twenty-five weekly and month- 
ly magazines.” 

We'll be glad to show you 
dozens of letters reporting 
similar responsiveness. 


y DIE JOURNAL 


° CLEVELAND J 1g 
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men or sales engineers should ; 
tain at least minimum contact th 
customers, keeping them advised «< to 
the current situation and when they 
may begin to secure their product 
again. Thinking along these ime 
lines, it is even more importan: to 
keep sales promotion and letter con- 
tacts which at best are weaker then 
personal visits. 

The problem of good mailing lists 
also is a factor. We have had a tre- 
mendous turnover among those who 
buy and specify and we are going to 
have another big turnover after the 
war. However, if through your sales 
promotion work you maintain high 
accuracy in your mailing list, you will 
be much better prepared for the post- 
war period. 


J-M Promotes Phoenix; 
Bates Gets Ad Post 
Edward A 


sales promotion 
cently in the prior 
ities department of 
Johns-Man 


Phoenix, formerly assistant 
manager and more re 


ville, New York, 
has been promoted 
to assistant man 


ager of the com 
pany'’s Transite as 
bestos pipe depart 
ment He will 
serve as general as 
sistant to C. A 
McGinnis, depart 
ment manager 

Mr. Phoenix has 
been prominent in 
industrial advertis- 
ing activity for a number of years having 
served as vice-president of the Nationa 
Industrial Advertisers Association and 
president of its New York chapter, Ir 
dustrial Advertising Association of New 
Y ork He was general chairman of the 
national conference in New York in 1939 





E. A. PHOENIX 


Mr. Phoenix began his business careet 
with Kieselguhr Company of Ameri 
1915 This company, later known 
The Celite Products Company, became 


part ofl Johns Manville Corporat n i 
1928 After serving in various sales an¢ 
idvertising positions he was made assistant 


sales promotion manager in 1936. He 1 
1 member of the company’s Quarter 
tury Club 

Harold D. Bates has been apy 
to direct the sales promotion and adver 
tising activities of the industrial division 


formerly handled by Mr. Phoenix an¢ 
will also assist in planning and prepara 
tion of the company’s general promotion 


programs. His title will be assistant sales 
promotion manager, Industrial Divi 


Ebbitts Joins Publisher 
Robert H. Ebbitts, Jr., former interline 


trafhe manager of Eastern Air Lins nae 
teen appointed director of publi rela 
tions, and trade representative } the 


field, for American Aviation Assoc ates, 
Inc., whose publications include Am: "cé 
Aviation, American Aviation Dail ing 
Universal Airline Schedules. 
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Your 1944 Representation 








in the “‘Where-To-Buy-I!t’’ 
Marine Industry Catalog 
Should be Planned Now 


marine field and a wide variety of equipment, materials 
and services available. With merchant ship production 
this year expected to exceed 19.000.000 deadweight tons 


RODI CTION of the 1944 edition of the annual and with a schedule of 20,000,000 tons of construction 
Varine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory will soon be to be maintained each year as long as the war lasts, there 
under way. This publication, the only one of kind will be an ever-increasing need for the service of the 
in the marine field. carries vital buying information to Catalog. 
key men in the greatest shipbuilding market in history. - : — 
Q he greates re ' — The Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory enables ad- 


The 1943 Marine Catalog containing nearly 900 pages vertisers to place their detailed product data in the hands 
of how-where-and-what-to-buy information, includes a of key men in every ship operating company, every ship- 


manufacturers’ Catalog Section of descriptive informa- building plant and every U. S. Navy Yard . . . important 
tion on marine equipment and materials totaling 573 personnel of the U. S. Maritime Commission . . . members 
pages. a Directory Section of 263 pages of companies of the War Production Board . . . naval architects, marine 


engaged in marine equipment manufacture and supply. engineers and other technical and operating personnel 


ship construction and ship design. plus an alphabetical throughout the marine industry. 
Trade Name Index , ; 
— It is not too early to plan your representation in the 
This comprehensive reference volume of marine prod- 1944 Catalog. A prospectus giving more complete in- 
uct information provides a central source from which formation may be obtained by returning the coupon 
marine men can obtain, quickly and easily. essential below. It may also be used for requesting an inspection 


factual information regarding sources of supply in the of the 1943 issue. 


r 
. | Simmons-Boardman Publishing orporation 
MARINE CATALOG Clip | 30 et = New veut 7. NY . 
this | { Please furnish more complete " formatior revarding tl 
Coupon! ae Mare Cotareg ond Duyet 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY map | Rentz it! me 
| Na 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication | 
‘ : : ; . sia dalla die | 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. | 
105 W Adams St.. Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 . ee 
Washi zton 1,.D.C. Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 4 Seattle | } Add 
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industrial Group 
\ero Digest BO 259 
Air Conditioning & Refrig 
eration News (w) (1li*x 























































































































16) 25 li 

\merican Aviation (bi-w) 

(Ntyxll) 106 ho 

Amer.can Builder & Build 

ing Age 6y 64 
The American City “4 64 

American Machinist (bi-w)*|/t709 #456 

Architectural Forum 97 122 
Architectural Record io 62 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (bi-w) 246 141 
Aviation a3 240 
bakers’ Helper (e.o.w.) 100 92 
Brick & Clay Record °25 *22 
Bus Transportation $159 $118 
The Canner (w) "164 *59 
Ceramic Industry #46 *35 
Chemical «& engineering 

News 76 40 
(hemical Industries *X2 *70 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 314 
Civil Eng: neering 0 
Coal Age 93 
Construction Digest (bi-w) r96 
Construction Methods (8% x 

12) 110 79 
(‘ontractors €& engineers 

Monthly (9% x14) $1) 29 
Cotton 2 103 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 70 45 
Electric Light & Power 61 56 
Electrical Contracting 91 79 
Electrical South $145 4 
Electrical West 59 53 
Electrical World «w) 205 i2 
Klectron'cs *\/242 e048 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 114 Sf 
kKengineer'ng News Record 

iw) *'|287 °244 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 307 235 
Fire Engineering 5 24 
Food Industries 126 91 
The Foundry 160 137 
Gas 13 32 
Gas Age (bi-w) *\/50 *46 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

ditioning 109 Rt 
Heating & Ventilating $53 35 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 148 132 
Industrial Finishing (4% x 

| 6%) . 61 49 
| Industry and Power 120 27 
\ Industry and Welding (44x 

fi) a) 26 
Iron Age (w) *)t729 *516 
Laundry \ge (two edi- 

tions) °52 *e45 
Machine Design 186 123 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(4x64) 336 299 
Machinery 319 282 
Manufacturers Record *51 °34 
Marine Engines ring & 

Shipping Review t04 192 
Mechanical Engineering 89 59 
Mechanization (4-15 16x 

5/16) 70 60 
Metal Finishing 62 49 
Metal Progress 138 108 


@ ADVERTISING VOLUME in 
business papers for September was 
43.64 per cent greater than in similar 
issues a year ago, bringing the gain for 
the year to Pi 25.40 per cent ahead 
ot the nine-month total of 1942. 
These figures are based on reports of 
156 publications listed in the above 
tabulation. 

The increase for the 101 industrial 
papers was 32.77 per cent for the 
month and 26.99 per cent for the nine 
months as compared with 1942 re- 
ports. 
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all publications are monthlies and have 


Metals and Alloys 164 110 
Mill & Factory . ebieees 279 212 
Mill Supplies . ‘ 233 194 
Mining and Me stallurey e 29 ly 
‘iodern Machine Shop (4% 

x6%) : , : 330 301 
Modern Packaging ee §$*58 
Modern P — #3 ; 113 63 
National ‘arbonator «& 

DED accbédbbnees ae 76 58 
National Petroleum News 

(w) . Seeee ee t92 t68 
National Provisioner (w).. $104 93 
New Pencil Points. ; 54 47 
Oil & Gas Journal! (w)....§*\/t433 §*289 
O}ll Weekly (w).. ..§* 184 °122 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World . ioe 67 61 
Paper Mill News (w).. §\|97 58 
Paper Trade Journal (w).§$*|/T172 *96 
Petroleum Engineer rere 134 89 
Petroleum Refiner 178 115 
Pit & Quarry beac *S8 *76 
Power . , rer 262 228 
Power P lant Engineering. 120 101 
Practical Builder (10%4%x1 5) 15 13 
Printing kaceec 58 55 
ha duct E ngine e ring *303 *183 

Products Finishing (4%x 

ee pasthadedans : ‘ . 44 30 
Purchs ising seenecen eves 223 148 
Railway Age (Ww) .......... 177 149 
Railway Purchases & 

Stores . Seite 82 66 
Roads & Streets ied 58 46 
Rock Products : , 4 48 
Southern Power & Industry 101 76 
Steel (w) Pe darired . $1440 §349 
Supervision . rer 23 2 
Telephone Engineer . 36 35 
Telephony (w) . 82 *78 
Textile World . : 156 149 
Timberman 65 39 
Toot & Die Journal ‘(44x 

eres SS ; ; 173 110 
Toot Engineer _ sehe *171 *143 
Water Works mnapneering 

(bi-w) itabin odes $72 $71 
Water Works & Se wer: ige 57 47 
Welding Engineer ......... 71 41 
Western Construction News 97 66 
.. &.. eee 54 45 
ba 5 eee Digest (4%4x 

Sey esecvetsedune reba 78 66 

Total -14,25 10,736 

Trade Group 
American Artisan , 54 i4 
American Druggist . ‘ 130 81 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-monthly) ........ *111 *27102 
Building Supply News 55 41 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination reaued 13 16 

Druggist Edition ... 95 57 

Fountain Restaurant .... 9 4 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions 70 53 

Grocery Editions .. 97 82 
Commercial Car Journal. ; 180 123 
Domestic Engineering .. 95 59 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) ... : ee, °21 
Farm Implement News 


September Advertising Zooms 33.64 Per Cent 


The trade group of twenty-nine 
publications continues to show un- 
usual strength, registering a 38.2 per 
cent gain for September issues as 
against those of last year. The in- 
crease for the three-quarter period was 
18.01. 

Growing activity in foreign trade 
promotion is reflected in reports of 
eleven papers in the export classifica- 
tion. September issues of this year 
carried 70.39 per cent more business 
than comparable issues of 1942. The 


gain in volume for this group for the 


standard 7x10 type page 








 ) seinbeeecesenenns +91 2 
Geyer's Topics soamews 49 ; 
Gee BONE. ccccontvecetes 11 ! 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... 188 ) 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

DEES oo cb nec 2cndunees 108 0 
Men's Apparel Reporter. 6S ) 
DEG saccescesebovsecennee 108 § 
BEOCOR BOS cccccccscseve ae 76 8 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 

MEGAD costaeeeveneneenenes 160 17 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 133 100 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- a 

DOE a nceschedacheddwtuecare 23 2 
Sheet Metal Worker ...... *36 3 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

WE ac cdsscexscoesecees - 64 43 
Southern Hardware .. 61 12 
Sporting Goods Dealer 67 37 
Underwear and Hosiery 

ON errr Le 112 79 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 68 56 

TTT Te Te Serer 1,720 

u 
Export Group 
American Automobile (Over- , J 

seas Edition) ........... 24 17 
American Exporter ..... 221 100 
Caminos Y Calles (bi- z 

MROMUMRY) .ccccccccccccces 17 oe 
El Automovil Americano. 42 27 
El Farmaceutico .........- 50 43 
El Taller Mecanico Mod- 

erno (quarte WEV) ccccces 90 49 
Ingenieria Internacional ° : 

Construccion . 67 45 
Ingenieria Inte srnacional ‘In- , 

GENER. ccc ntcceegss 400608 9 6 
Oficina Mecanica ‘Moderna a ' 

(quarterly) .........++++: 90 49 
Petroleo Interamericano 79 
Revista <Aerea Latino : aa 

America ....:- seen eeees 31 23 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 24 21 

Total R27 439 

Class Group a 
Advertising Age ee 162 103 
American Funeral Director 35 34 
American Restaurant o2 38 
DD GO WE scccccnecesscesscs 51 41 
Hospital Management 67 41 
Hotel Management ........ 390 385 
Industrial Marketing ...... 101 i8 
Medic al Economics (4%x 06 os 

BERD. sresduvenenedvecene se ? 
Modern Beauty Shop ...... 61 48 

Modern Hospital .......... *156 *122 
Nation’s Schools .......... 38 20 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 128 112 
Restaurant Management 37 30 
Sc 114 Management (9%x P 
DEED ncvuasectavecercesse 15 12 
Traffic World (w) ......... 79 bo 
TE csdawune nitenkcecns Sa 214 
§Includes special issue *Includes 
classified advertising. Last issue estl- 
mated. tFive issues. +Three issues 
#Four issues. AFirst issue. @One edi- 
tion. 
Note: The above figures must not be 


Advertising Volume for September Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, 


quoted or reproduced without permission 


nine-month period was 31.2 


per ce 


nt. 


Class papers carried 21.58 per cent 
more business last month than in Sep- 


tember 1942 issues, bringing 


their 


total volume to date 17.99 per cent 
ahead of last year’s nine-month total. 
This is based on reports of fifteen 


papers. 


In last month’s tabulation, / 
Canner figures included three issues 
August 1942 rather than five. 7 


references in connection wit 
ures of Paper Industry a 


World should have applied to ©» 


Weekly. Traffic World had 


issues in either August 1942 


h the f 
nd Pa 


no Spec 
or 19 
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The packing business is no 


side show! It is going on in 


({ the main tent and its “take” 
is astronomical. 
Something like $8,500,000,- 


000.00 will be going through 
its hands this year. 


Many suppliers will share in 
this vast purchasing of equip- 
ment and supplies of all 
kinds. Will you? Does the 
packing industry know what 
you have to sell? Will you 
get your share now and in the 
post war period when Pack- 
ingtown will be forced to 
continue at its peak load? 


The National Provisioner is 
the official publication of the 
industry and in it your pros- 
pects will read any advertis- 
ing message you give them. 
Write us now for a free copy 

“A Vital Industry,” with 


all the facts. 


@ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Most important publication 
Food Field since 1891 


407 S$. Dearborn St. 


ese Se 
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Chicago 5, Illinois 











Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industria] 


marketing procedure, 


written by editors of business pepers 





Iron and Steel Will 
Continue As Basic Metals 


@ THE TREND in the metallurgi- 
cal industry will not change until the 
war is won. In other words, we will 
continue to do our best to mine the 
most ore, smelt it into the best metal, 
and fabricate it into the best ships, 
aircraft, land transport, artillery ord- 
nance, and quartermasters’ supply we 


know how to make, and in largest 
volume. What is going to happen after 
the war ends, however, is what is caus- 
ing the metal industry to shiver, par- 


in all likelihood, 


most of its fleece by the 


ticularly since it will, 

be shorn of 

tax gatherer and the re-negotiator. 
The principal metals, with the ex- 


ception of three, will doubtless very 


quickly get back to a basis somewhat 
similar to 1939 or pre-war production. 


Output of such metals as copper, 


zinc, and lead is now strained to the 


utmost, far greater than our dwind- 


ling ore supplies will permit us to 


continue. It is even to be hoped that 


the tremendous quantity of such 


metals in process, or now hoarded, will 


be thrown, by governmental action, 


into a stockpile against some future 


emergency need. These metals do not 


rust away nor burn, and could be 


readily converted into such form that 
pilferage would be practically impossi- 
ble. 

The real 


cut-throat competition 


will undoubtedly come between iron 


and the two light metals: aluminum 
and magnesium. 


We are currently producing twice 


as much iron and steel as we would 
normally consume, year by year, in 
even the most prosperous peacetime 


period, seven times as much aluminum, 
and nearly 100 times as much mag- 


nesium. From a long-range view it 
would seem that the light metals will 
cut into iron and steel consumption 
quite considerably, since the raw ma- 
terial, especially for magnesium, is so 
widespread and literally inexhaustible. 
On the other hand, the readily avail- 
ible high grade ores of iron are rapid- 
ly being exhausted, and this will force 
an increase in the real cost of iron and 


steel because of the added expense of 


beneficiating and smelting the lower 
grade ores. In the long view, the 
same trend in cost, due to exhaustion 
of high grade ore deposits, may be ex- 
pected of aluminum. 

Publicity-wise, much will be made 
of newly developed plastics, and new 
methods of handling metallic pow- 

with the older 
alloys, but it is 
will be more 


ders, as competitors 
and better known 


likely that there 


than substance in all of this. 


noise 
At any 
rate, the anticipated volume of these 
materials will be measured in thous- 
ands thousands of 
whereas the tonnage of the principal 
the mil- 
also hard to see 


or tens of tons, 
metals will be measured by 
lions of tons. It is 
how costs of the old processes and 
materials can be met, except in a rela- 
tively few specialties. 

Any consideration of the 
visible should 
be based on the fact that iron and its 
now and 


realistic 


future uses of metal 


alloys known as steel are 
will continue to be the metallic foun- 
dation of our material civilization.— 
Ernest E. THum, Editor, Metal Prog- 


ress. 


Equipment Requirements 
Pile Up in Coal Industry 
@ THE COAL INDUSTRY 


ing two stringent situations as it ap- 


is tac- 


proaches the close of America’s sec- 


ond year of warfare—in manpower 


and equipment. Losses in manpower 
have had a two-edged effect on the 
production of coal in that, by and 
large, it has been the younger men 
who have left the industry and these 
are the ones that could best have been 
the added load 
of increased production which is be- 
Thus 


counted on to carry 


ing demanded of the industry. 
their withdrawal has cut into produc- 
tion to a greater extent than would 
have been the case had a given num- 
ber of men left the industry in pro- 
portion to the normal age distribution 
of coal miners. 

abundance of mod- 
available, the los: in 
manpower could be partly offset by 
installing new equipment and fur het 
but «cw 


Were there an 
ern equipment 


mechanizing the mines, 
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equipment is by no means readily nation is building up a tremendous market for equipment of all kincs at 


available. Virtually every item of min- backlog of demand for these articles, an accelerated rate as soon as wartime 
ing equipment and supplies is so scarce so does the restricted supply of mining restrictions are removed. 


that its sale must be controlled under equipment mean that the coal indus- In the meantime, the coal industry 


elaborate priorities procedure, by the try is building up a backlog of de- is buying supplies at the rate of ap- 


War Production Board. Nevertheless, mand for new equipment and renewal proximately $150 million per year and 
progress is being made in mechaniza- parts. To a critical extent the indus- it will continue to do so for the dur- 
tion and modernization with the re- try has been living on its equipment ation of the war because coal is a 
sult that the industry is overcoming reserve for the past two years, and mainstay as a source of energy and as 
its manpower and equipment handi- this means that cutting machines, a supply of materials of warfare. To 
caps, and weekly production of coal drills, loading machines, conveyors, this expenditure must be added sub- 


stantial purchases of new equipment 

Just as the stoppage in the manu- which are being made from day to 
facture of automobiles, radios, and need of replacement or repair, and day under priorities control. Thus the 
that the coal industry will be in the buying position of the coal industry 
— is a strong one today, and it will con- 
tinue to be so for years to come.— 
Cioyp W. Smitn, Editor, Mechan- 
ization. 


is holding above thirteen million tons. cars, locomotives, and other produc- 
tive units by the thousands are in 





household appliances means that the 








The South Is Gaining in 
Men and Materials 


@ ALTHOUGH the South’s indus- 
trial position with respect to the na- 
tion as a whole has not greatly 
changed, there has been a decided rel- 
ative advancement in certain cate- 
gories—particularly in shipbuilding, 
artificial rubber, high test gasoline, 





Invaluable to Executives, Sales Managers chomicde, military cones ead em 
tonments. Then, too, the South now 
® has a number of large aircraft fac- 
tories, whereas before the war there 
Reveals New Buying Forces Affecting Your was none. 


Our greatest gain, the one that will 
lead to a greater industrial future, is 
in manpower. The war has induced 


Entire Sales Program 


Boiled down for your rapid analysis are the results of development of leadership, of skilled 
questionnaires sent to 1,000 of America’s large indus- labor, of trained engineers and tech- 
trial plants to determine the extent to which foremen, nicians, and a much improved educa- 


tional and training outlook for the 


supervisors and department heads influence the pur- 
years to come. Very definitely, the 


chase of 29 major lines of equipment. 
percentage increase in skilled men and 


leadership has been much greater in 
the South than in any other major 
section. This fact is particularly en- 
couraging because the South’s great- 


This terse, unbiased report reveals the existence of 
a large decision-making group whose recommenda- 
tions decide as many as 64.7‘% of purchase made. It 


ill repay close study for both your present and “ ; 
a P 4 ' y y P est industrial need for many years has 
uture sales plans. been skilled men. 
. Southern industrial leaders and 
i rvey will ' 
While the supply lasts, this complete survey economists are no longer blind to hard 
be mailed free upon request. facts. They know that our mineral 


resources are vast but relatively unde- 
veloped; that we have too few finish- 
ing plants for refining semi-crude 
products (furnished by our large 
steel, chemical, and paper plants) in- 
to consumer goods. They know we 
need improved farming methods. They 


95 MADISON AVENUE know we have talked too much about 
NEW YORK, N. Y cheap southern labor, and that it is 


cheap largely because it is untrained. 
Yet, they can look optimistically 
ahead in sound confidence that im- 
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Now with expanded 
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P coverage of industrial 
ndus 
e na 7 . *,? 
alll electrical activities 
Ca 
1 rel- 
cate- 
ding, 
oline, 
Can- . . ° ° 
Before the war industrial electrical 
now ° ° ° . 
re business was growing in the South and 
hens Southwest at a rate greater than in any cal industry in the South and Southwest, 
other section of the nation. Wartime ex- Electrical South continues its merchan- 
will pansions have greatly increased the dising coverage, too. The magazine has 
re, is market. helped distributors, wholesalers and re- 
uced — : . tailers adapt their business to wartime 
‘led So Electrical South has expanded its has 
. “ripe "cone restrictions . . . it has kept its readers 
aah, editorial content to bring its service to a | 
: , fully informed of constantly changing 
uca- Southern and Southwestern electrical it 
“eee? priority and other governmental regula- 
the men in line with their current needs. ‘- “| ware sone 
ra tions. Today it is offering practical sug- 
wall Each issue carries article after article gestions that will help retailers and dis- 
r in on industrial electrical subjects ... data tributors prepare for the time when ap- 
1a jor on installations for new plants . . . infor- pliances re-enter the market. 
en- mation on maintenance and suggestions . 
“aig meer wig Be! Regardless of your stake in the elec- 
eat- for greater service from all equipment , ' Le 7 
has ; trical field—industrial or merchandising 
. . concrete answers to the questions of . . . 
“ee ag Electrical South belongs on your 
electrical executives, chief electricians, ’ ae 
and schedule. It’s your only means for ade- 
electrical engineers and contractors. a : . : 
nard quately reaching the growing electrical 
eral Covering every branch of the electri- market offered by the South and South- 
ade- west. 
ish- 
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provement in the quality of manpower other bulk materials previously sent its own need for more and tter 





can solve these problems. forth to be converted to end products chemical fertilizers. THIS 
The road ahead is not clear, but by machinery and men in other areas. So in conclusion, we can predict Bing 

there are no dead ends. We can be- Agriculture will improve too. It that the South’s wartime advances jp ing 

gin to see a more or less definite trend will turn to producing many new education, leadership, and skill wi'| be 

and course of action. materials for industry to convert into followed by more than proportion i tel 
Skilled workmen, better plant facil- products such as plastics, fibers, cellu- great advances in those lines of indus. 

ities, and a more friendly tax and lose, starch, oils, etc. Production of trial activity for which the area js 

regulatory attitude will ultimately many farm products will be reduced best suited.—Francis C. Smith, Fdi- 

make possible the small finishing because some are grown more eco- tor, Southern Power & Industry 

plants that are necessary to balance nomically elsewhere and others are 

our present preponderance of semi- decreasing in importance because of [CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 

refining plants such as those produc- technological developments. And at 

ing pulp and crude grades of paper, the same time, agriculture offers di- Postwar Surpluses 

heavy chemicals, steel ingots, and rect industrial encouragement through the recasting of our tax policies—fed- 


: . eral, state and local—to set up an 


incentive for users of production 





equipment, including machine tools, 
to keep their plants in the most 
modern condition possible by replac- 


ing obsolete equipment.” - 


Other Suggestions 


WHEWN 2 ~ 2 - Inasmuch as the machine tool in- 


| dustry has always maintained that the 
way to improve employment and to 
ee ee improve the standard of living is to 

improve manufacturing methods, it THIS 
can now only argue for the conversion J The 





of wartime machine tools to peacetime he i 


WWNU’s service to publishers which means publication 


uses, declares Walter K. Bailey, vice- 


printing of top quality — includes every facility for doing the president, The Warner & Swasey Com- 
kind of job publishers want! pany. 

“We hope,” he says, “that a large 

But after all is said and done, the finest of equipment part, if not all, of the surplus machine 

may fall a bit short of a perfect result . . . unless experience tools will become available for private 


: . surchase from the government im- 
(gained over the years) and a desire to produce the best (which — ; 
5 mediately after the war, and that the 


is inherent) augment facilities and equipment. immediate postwar demand for mz 


os ; — ; chine tools will be used to absorb this 
It’s right here, Mr. Publisher, where WNU service comes to ‘ 


surplus. If this is not done, then 
the front. The “know-how” that has come to us during the many obviously the machine tool builders 
vears that dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals have rolled would again have to build large num- 


, : : bers of machine tools to meet this 
off our presses, plus our inherent desire to produce a perfect . aeecdiee . eo 

i we immediate postwar demand. Then at 
job, often enable us to give a client more than he expects. Two 


a later time, when the active market 





plus two do often add up to fwe! has disappeared, the government would 
: be forced to sell its machines at much 

We'd like to tell you more about WNU equipment, facilities, lower prices. 
personnel and way of doing business. Who knows, perhaps we “In order to accomplish this quick 


' sale of government machines, we be- 
have exactly what you need! gove chine 


lieve that right now there should be 


; set up an agency or a_ prevailing 
In these troublous davs of new regulations, new restrictions, i § ; I : 












isn’t it even more vital to align yourself with a printing agency should be authorized to stab- 
organization which will helpfully work with vou in meeting lish the method of distribution ind a Facts 
your problems? We spend many an hour advising with our mathed of pricing. agp quite iad 
publisher clients on required alterations. So 
important that this equipment b & sano 
liquidated in an orderly manner, and § * 9) 
-*UBLICATION DEPARTMENT . . 
eivahsshs to do this there should be prices tab- da 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION __ shed based on a sliding scale depend- 4 


, y > re ; _ A . > { so 

HAY market 6100 ing upon the age of the equipn 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 6 


that purchasers can quickly and def- 
initely determine what machine. af 
available and at what price. 

“It would certainly seem to % 4 
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by ris I$ AN EXECUTIVE, starting his business day. He is read- 
lict Ping letters from three business magazines—EACcH declar- 
in Bing itself to be the leader. 
be 
7 BEING OF A JUDICIAL TURN OF MIND, the gentleman is trying 
to arrive at a conclusion by reading—and clipping—all 


three. (His day is lost.) 


irea is 


di- 





fed- 
ip an 
Jction 
tools, 
most 


eplac- 





1 in- 





it the 
nd to 
Is to 
ds, THIS FORMIDABLE PHALANX lies in wait for the gentleman. 
ersion & They are the “follow-up”—and he does not know what 


etme & he is in for. (Or does he?) 
vice- 





Com- 






large 
chine OF course, all any executive needs to do is dive into 
the three most important facts, and come up with the 


leader—NATION’S BUSINESS! 


rivate 
im- 

it the 
ma- 

> this 
then 
ilders 
num- 
this 
en at 
arket 
vould 
nuch 


yuick 
© be- 
id be 
iling 
stab- 


nd i Fac . ° . 

facts a figures—detailed and in- 
ite terestiy . 

_ restul are available to support all 


be NATION BUSINESS claims. M'rite 
and r ph Orson Angell, Director 
tab- | dds sing, 420 Lexington Ave., 


end- New Y 17,N.Y.(MOhawk 4-3 450) 





7 Choose the leader... 
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"I have read SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING 
for a number of years 
and it is the outstand- 
ing publication in 


its field. It ranks 


high in news and 


information." 


( f 
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C- 


John R._ Cox. General Manager 
The Weatherhead Co. Cleveland 
Obio. 1s a manufacturing executive 
having 23 years experience with 
machines. tools and men 





Aunual Production Review 
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Screw Machine 
Engineering 
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useless waste of energy and time on 
the part of the machine tool builders 
to build additional machines to meet 
the peacetime conversion problem 
when the machines wiil be available 
provided the necessary machinery for 
their distribution is set up ahead of 


time,” he declares. 


In a related industry, small perish- 
able tools, the president of one of the 
leading units feels that much of the 
postwar problem can be avoided by 
coéperating now to get surpluses of 
unused tools back into the stream of 
production. As to the redistribution 
of surplus tools he believes the only 
satisfactory way to do this would be 
for the manufacturer to get them 
back into its hands for inspection, 
oiling, and repacking so they could be 
offered as first class merchandise. 


“They could be sold through the 
usual distribution channels,” he sug- 
gests, “and in that way a manufac- 
turer who ordinarily sold direct would 
still sell direct, and one who sells 
through distributors would use his 
established setup. Naturally no com- 
pany is big enough to absorb finan- 
cially the vast quantity of tools which 
might have to be rehandled. That is 
a government problem and if there is 
any loss involved, it is part of the cost 
of the war. The problem is so big and 
sO important that it is going to take 
some real vital force to bring it to a 
head. I think the most reassuring 
thing about the problem is that Sen- 
ator Truman has shown a very real 
interest in the matter.” 


In the Electrical Field 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association has given no consideration 
to the surplus equipment problem 
after the war, although, says W. J. 
Donald, managing director, a number 
of companies in the field are taking 
whatever steps they can to keep down 
their inventory in order to avoid any 
unnecessary loss. 

Chester H. Lang, vice-president and 
manager apparatus sales, General Elec- 
tric Company, is of the opinion that 
surpluses should be disposed of in an 
orderly manner and with the general 
good of the country in mind. It must 
not be given away nor be held for 
unrealistic figures, he says. 

W. C. Johnson, general sales man- 
ager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
fears that Defense Plant Corporation 
facilities may get into the hands of 
inexperienced competition, sold at dis- 





tress values, and thereby give :ise y 
unstable and irresponsible compe: ition, 
He would much prefer to see thes 
goods and equipment sold to China, 
Turkey, India or Russia on long term 
government credit, than to see them 
dumped in this country at distress 
prices. It would seem practical, hy 
says, to advertise the equipment and 
materials at their proper value in thy 
country for a definite period, and the 
sell them abroad on long term credit 
if there were no takers, 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com. 
pany is doing what it can to avoid 
surplus equipment in its plants after 
the war by utilizing a company-wik 
surplus materials bulletin to help it 
purchasing agents avoid purchase of 
new equipment when idle units ma 
be available in some other division of 
the company. 


The Motor Truck Picture 


Repetition of some of the flagrant 
errors that marred disposition of sur 
plus materials following the firs 
World War should be avoided, says 
C. T. Ruhf, executive vice-president 
Mack Trucks, Inc. “A case in point, 
he explains, “was the dumping of 
U. S. motor vehicles abroad for a fes 
cents on the dollar valuation. Since 
no provision had been made to keep 
the vehicles in Europe, buyers from 
this country flocked across and repur- 
chased the equipment at a cost which 
allowed profitable resale in the United 
States, despite shipping charges. Sim- 
larly, clothing, shoes, and motor vebi- 
cles were dumped indiscriminately i 
this country. This hasty action, 
much as anything, helped throw our 
economy off balance immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

“It is essential that detailed plan 
be started now to absorb the eco 
nomic shock that is bound to follow 
the war. This action would encouragt 
private enterprise in its own postwa 
planning by indicating the trend ot 
government thinking.” 

A chaotic condition would reign ™ 
the commercial truck field for man) 
years if when peace is declared, th 
Army, Navy, and other governmen! 
divisions attempt to dispose otf thei 
huge surpluses of mechanized ehicle 
and parts through commercial chat- 
nels, says J. P. Little, vice-presiden' 
and director of sales, General Motor 
Truck & Coach Division. The indus 
try would lose its normal markets ® 
well as a large part of its deo er o 
ganization which the government has 
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There would have been no Africa campaign... So to waste paper mow is tragic ... 
1 plans Bono sn ashing drive through Sicily . . . if it actually an act of sabotage. To help PZ, tcoat . 
e F hadn’t been for paper. save paper is the patriotic duty of ; 
follos For the army fights with paper. Shells come every true American. And to ase /ess PRINTING PAPERS 
“ours to the front in individual paper cartons. The paper is even more important than to , 
ostwa' BR gun powder that propels these shells is largely save it. For the paper we don't use conserves Trufect 
end OB made from paper stock. Food and medical sup- both labor and material . . . not only at the For Highest-Quality Printing 
plies are shipped in paper cartons. Soldiers keep _ paper mills but back in the woods where today = 
eign 10 ~warm in paper clothes . . . protect themselves there is a serious man-power shortage. Kimfect 
man} ® with paper camouflage . . . often get water Hence there are two things to do. One is to Quinte tee 
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Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 


Are We Entering 
An “Age of Wood”? 


Many concede the possibility, con- 
sidering the innumerable products 
that can be made from wood in a 
wide variety of forms and from its 
component parts, remembering, too, 
that wood is our only renewable 


natural resource. | 


WOOD PRODUCTS 











ITS OWN READERS 
THE 
FINAL JUDGES 


The Caterpillar Military 


For instance 


Engine Co. subscribes in order “to 
help keep the foreman and superin- 
tendent of the paint department up 


with the latest changes and develop- 


ments in painting and finishing parts.” 


“This subscription is necessary to 
Military Service and has been en 
tered is the reason mentioned by the 


Jeffersonville Q. M. Depot 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING maga- 
zine is doing an outstanding editorial 
job in recording changes and develop 


ments in the coating of implements of 


war for purposes of protection, deco- 
ration, camouflage and identification 
Interested Let us tell you more! 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 





th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 








made every effort to protect through 
its inventory guarantees during the 
war period, he explains. Therefore, in 
the interests of stabilizing postwar 
economy, this equipment should not 
be thrown on the civilian market, he 


declares. 
[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Industrial Designer 


is at this time that more finished, col- 
ored renderings or picturizations of 
the product, as it will finally appear, 
are required. It is during this stage 
that mock-ups, or scale models, may 
be necessary to completely show the 
design. In the automotive field, great 
care is taken and considerable expense 
incurred in the execution of finished 
wood or plaster models which, when 
surveyed by the average person, will 
appear to be the real thing. They will 
be complete in every detail except for 
motive power. 

After this stage, more conferences 
are held, final details ironed out, col- 
ors, finishes, nameplates, and the like, 


The 


designer then proceeds with the third 


are refined and decided upon. 
stage of his work, which is the exe- 
cution of finished dimensioned work- 
ing drawings for all parts of the 
product over which he has had juris- 
diction, and he must then be available 
when 


and on hand for consultation 


the product has been completely 
tooled and is going into production. 
This shows how necessary all of the 
people involved in a complete product 
design development are to a success- 
ful solution. 

To return again for the moment to 
prophecy, especially that of postwar 
prophecy, I feel it is dangerous and 
unwise to depict too wildly the me- 
chanical marvels of the postwar period 
—especially when it involves the 
translation of airplanes, automobiles, 
and railroad trains, immediately into 
the field of plastics. We are apt to be 
jumping from ash trays, calendar 
pads, and table-model radios, directly 
into products so large that the ma- 
terials will not, with present experi- 
ence and knowledge, do the job. The 
element of danger involved in this 
type of prophecy is that we are going 
to have to look forward to a difficult 
tax situation, unknown markets, and 
not the least of our Worries is the un- 
known time of this reconversion. 


It is unfair and unwise to lead the 


public to 


believe that the day after 
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Mr. Stevens believes utilization of coaches 
such as this one will be a logical means of 
selling after the war. It is an all-steel welded 
Monocoque construction equipped with cab- 
inets and a customer's lounge complete with 
radio, heater, Venetian blinds and other ap- 
pointments. Gets fifteen miles to the gallon 


our final day of victory they can be 


assured of plastic automobiles for 
$400 each, privately-owned helicop- 
within the price 


range, and household appliances that 


ters automotive 
will almost eliminate the necessity of 
domestic help. Industry cannot patri- 
otically develop, tool up, and most 
these dream 
products to test during the carrying 
Therefore, the only 
logical and possible recommendation 


important of all, put 


on of the war. 
is to begin at least reasonably with 
the tools and dies, ideas and designs, 
equipment and methods, which were 
not doing badly before Dec. 7, 1941 

I do not mean to say the industrial 
designer is not trying, during this 
those products 
through the medium of practical re- 


period, to improve 
visions in existing tools and new and 
fresh styling, at least to offer some 
reward for victory. But, if we mus 
look forward to a consumer mind that 
has been propagandized into believing 
he will have a revolutionary and m- 
raculous new product immediately, 
we may have a reluctance to purchase 
the immediate postwar products. I 
that occurs, and we have 130,000,00' 
people deciding to wait for the color- 
ful magazine prophecies, we may loo! 


forward to twelve or eighteen difhcult 


months which, believe me, will be dit- 
ficult enough under any circum 
stances, 

The accompanying _ illustrations 


cover some actual product d lop- 
ments as W ell as some projecte ones. 
They are offered merely to illustrate 
the thoughts advanced in this article 
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Gor example, South Africa— 


A study of South African industry for the decade of the 1930's 
reveals the fundamental changes which have taken place in that 





country. 
BP Outstanding is the trend toward manufacturing on the part of a 
—_— population previously devoted to mining and agriculture. 
th cab- 


te with 
her ap- 
gallon 


Witness the record: 


Value of South African 
Industrial Production 


an be 

s for Fiscal Year 

licop- 1933-34 . . . . . $257,600,000 
price 1934-35 ... . . 296,680,000 
i 1935-36 . ... . 346,790,000 
caaiial 1936-37 . .. . . 391,760,000 
1937-38 . « « « 421,325,000 


patri- —— 
mest A gain of 68% in five years. 
dream 


rrying 


This industrial development is reflected in the growth 
of South African imports of industrial supplies and 


» only equipment. 

dation ¥ ‘ 
with In 1938 no less than 10.5% of the country’s total im- 
Pv ports were made up of iron and steel products and 
— manufactures, while 6.4% consisted of other machinery 
4 and apparatus, exclusive of agricultural. 

194 

sstrial In the case of the United States, nearly one-third of 
ie the 80 million dollars worth of merchandise which we 
dale sold to South Africa in 1938 came within the above 
y categories. 

al re- 

y ont What is going on in South Africa is going on in many 
some other countries, where industrial buyers are increas- 


ingly turning to the United States to meet present 


must ° 
needs and prepare for post-war expansion. 


1 that 


ieving 





This demand will help American manufacturers cush- 
ion against loss of outlets here once the war effort is 
over. And to give a broad picture of the situation, 


d m- 


ately, 


Mortar steel from the 


furnace in @ Seuth we have prepared a 32-page booklet entitled ‘The 

African casting plont. New Industrial Revolution.” This is of special concern 
to suppliers of industrial machinery, equipment and 
supplies. Write for copy. 





“AMERICAN EXPORTER 


W orld’s Largest Export Journal 
“386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PHIL ADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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GROWTH 


No. of Ships 
Year and Boats 
1941 2,136 
1942 6,759 
1943 26,326 


1944 41,179 





These figures recently released, show 
the number of naval vessels built and 
to be constructed. The types include 
combatant, patrol, mine and auxiliary 
types, district and yard craft, PT's, 
landing craft and special boats. 


In addition, there are thousands more 
for the "Army's Navy.” 


Most of them are products of the men 
who got their “know how" building 
achts and small commercial vessels. 
IT'S A BIG MARKET . . . now and in 
the future. You can reach it through 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 





OF A MARKET 


Qn th jo 


WORKING FOR YOU... 
EVERY DAY... AT ONE 
LOW ANNUAL COST 


MEANS 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 
>. 
37th YEAR 
o 
OVER 800 PAGES 








and 
industry turns to 
the Pit and Quarry Handbook regularly for 
information about sources of supply. Make it 


Every 


important operator executive in 


the non-metallic minerals 


easy for these active buyers to find out how 
your 
Tell story—catalog 
your entire line—in the 1944 Pit and Quarry 


product can help solve their problems. 


your complete product 
Handbook, your silent salesman every day of 
the year at one low cost. Write for rates and 


reserve space now 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


538 South Clark St 








Chicago 5, Illinois 
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One of 


several display boxes showing various types of die castings to illustrate the many 


possible applications which are exhibited by New Jersey Zinc Company at its film showings 


[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 23] 


New Jersey Zinc Film 


saw the die casting film immediately 
following an industrial film by an- 
other metal company. 

“Those seeing the two films were 
polled as to which they thought the 
most interesting and informative, and 
our film won by a vote of more than 
ten “I considered 
this highly important in view of the 
fact our film cost one-fifth of what 
the other film cost.” 

Mr. Maxon found that what he con- 
sidered his No. 2 audience—the metal 
working industry itself—was just as 


to one,” he said. 


eager as the schools to see the film, 
even though some of the audience 
were engaged in phases of activity 
shown. Because of their mobilization 
for war, metal plants wanted the film 
for personnel training purposes. 
The film was also requested by the 
War Production Board, which showed 
it to U. S. Ordnance officials to em- 
phasize the important place die cast- 
ing the fabrication 
field by reducing the number of ma- 


the 


number of man hours, and speeding 


holds in metal 


chine tools necessary, cutting 
production. 

It is now planned to show the film 
to industries not now using die cast- 
ings, or not using them as extensively 
as they might, in the expectation of 
broadening the use of the process. 

To further buttress the story of die 
casting with zinc alloys, the com- 
pany printed an authoritative book of 
148 pages written by experts titled 
which 


appeared simultaneously with the film. 


“Die Casting for Engineers,” 


The complete technical story is pre- 
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sented with many graphs, drawings, 
halftone illustrations and formulas. 

The book was priced at one dollar, 
but copies were presented to engineer- 
ing college libraries and to the execu- 
tives and engineering personnel of die 
casting companies, and their custo- 
mers and prospects. 

Letters to die 
offering to send a free copy of the 
book to those of their customers whose 
sent in. As the names 
came in they were checked with com- 
pany’s list to avoid duplication in the 
sending of books. Such books went 
out with a notice that the mailing was 
at the request of a certain customer, 
the credit thereby accruing to the die 
caster furnishing the name. 

In six months’ time the entire first 
printing order of 10,000 books was 
intelligently distributed. 
to print more. 

Summing up New Jersey Zinc’s ex- 
perience with the production of an in- 
dustrial film, Mr. Maxon said: 

“We aimed to do a thorough, tech- 
nical, educational job which would be 
of real value to those who saw the film 
and to the die casting industry. We 
tried to leave nothing to chance, and 
the flattering reception the film has 
received convinces us that if you doa 
good, conscientious job you wil! be 
well rewarded. Our fifteen prints of 
this film are in constant demand, and 
we are certain that although we have 
no real selling job to do now, the film 


were sent casters, 


names were 


It is planned 


is paving the way for greater use of 
zinc and zinc alloys in the years to 
come.” 

Simler Made Director 


William E. Simler has been appointed 


advertising director of Air News anc Ai 


Tech Magazines, New York. 
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When your Uncle says: 








many 
wings 
\\ 
ngs, 
i ae 7 
: ee ; 2 
was nice knowing you 
eer- 
ecu- 
die : . , , ; 
adie ® Most everyone who has Uncle _ tion of an electrical specialty. claim to see the post-war world as 
Sam for a big customer seems Somehow, since Pearl Harbor,the a crystal ball, but we do have an 
< agreed on this: those cancellation _ pots and pans have lost their glow —_ unusually wide range of down- 
the 
7 telegrams can’t mean “as you  forthis outfit. They’restayingelec- _to-earth experience on industrial 
umes were’. This time, there'll be no trical — and a nice cozy market distribution, sales methods, and 
om- . . . ee . 
re normalcy to return to. situation is due for a shock! Con- —_ advertising —domestic or export. 
vent The folks we work with know _ versely, maybe you know an elec- From our vantage point, we can 
was there will be a scrap—a rip-roar- trical firm with its post-war eye put 2 and 2 together. With 26 
mer, . ee ° . . ° ~f 
es ing competitive scrap with old on the pan business. clients practically 100% on war 
firms crashing new markets, new As a sales manager for one of | work—14 of them “E” winners— 
first e ° ° ceir ° . 
-_ firms crashing old markets, and _ our clients puts it: “We don’t ex- _ we havea pretty good idea of what 
was 
ail themarketsthemselves wellscram- pect to outguess the future, but making ready for V-day really 
bled in the bargain. we want to be good and ready _ means. 
PX- : ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ 
te We know of a cooking utensil to outmaneuver the ‘Johnny-come- We should like to talk with you 
| in- ‘ , 
firm, for example, that the war _lateiys’.” about putting our experience and 
ech- has equipped for low-cost produc- Certainly we at Basford don’t _ facilities to work for you. 
d be 
film 
We 
x “ \¢ 
and G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
has Advertising and Marketing 
¥ NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET * CLEVELAND OFFICE: LEADER BUILDING 
s of 
ind 
“a THE SHORT CIRCUIT THAT MOVES MOUNTAINS . . . . . . . General Electric 
him , ° 
' f EXTRA SAFETY FOR TOMORROW'S SKY . . ... . . . . Wallace & Tiernan 
0 
sn MRS. ANOPHELES IS LOSING HER STING . . . . . . . . U.S. 1. Chemicals 
Some Current Headlines HOW MANY FOOTCANDLES BACK OF A BOMBER? . . . . . Graybar Electric 
from Basford Advertising A QUICK TRIM FOR A METAL GIANT . ... . . .. . . . Air Reduction 
; THE SILVER LINING IN THE PACKAGING CRISIS . . . . . . St. Regis Paper 
sr “CEILING'S THE LIMIT" FOR STORAGE ...... . . . . Baker-Raulang 
“USO" Y “ABUSO" SON ENEMIGOS DE LA PRODUCCION . . Tide Water Exnc™ 
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RGING 


The steady increase in demands 
| for forgings, stampinas. etc., be- 
ii cause of the war program, nec- 
i| essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
i fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
Hi eauipment, burners, lubricants, | 
i ! die blocks and many other lines 

HI of equipment and supplies. 





i You can reach this active mar- 
1 ket through the advertising pages 
| of HEAT TREATING AND FORG.- 
1} ING. Your advertisement ap- 
pearing each month in this paper 
| will impress the features of your 
i| products upon those who buy or 
i influence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies 
Published by 


i STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa 
































The skill of 


neers is 


this country’s engi- 
gradually enabling the 
United Nations to gain superiority 
over the Axis. Engineers and oper- 
officials of the 


are keenly 


ating steel plants 


interested in learning 


more about your equipment and 


supplies. They need this informa- 
tion to enable them to produce war 
material quickly and economically 
Through the advertising pages of 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT, you can convey this infor- 
ma‘ion to those responsible for an 
adequate supply of steel 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


N. I. 











A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Members in Service To Be 
Distinguished in Roster 

All members of the National In- 
dustrial Advertising Association now 
in the armed services will be given 
special recognition in the membership 
roster of the association which is to 
be published in the November issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Members who have not reported to 
they their 
connections to 


headquarters how wish 


and 


appear in the roster should send this 


names company 
information immediately to Mildred 
R. Webster, headquarters secretary, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


NIAA To Study Proportion 
Of Editorial To Advertising 

A committee to study the balance 
of editorial content of business papers 
against their volume of advertising, 
is being established by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Frederic I. Lackens, president, revealed 
in addressing the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association last month. 

The action is being taken as result 
of complaints by members that some 
publishers are sacrificing the editorial 
content of their papers in attempting 
to accommodate demands for adver- 
tising space in face of paper restric- 
tions. 

In an effort to coéperate in the con- 
servation of paper, the association is 
seeking suggestions from its members 
as to methods which may be used 
effectively without seriously jeopardiz- 
ing their efforts in the various forms 
of advertising they use. 

Mr. Lackens is also creating a copy 
committee which will analyze current 
industrial advertising and offer critic- 
ism designed to improve the over-all 
standard of industrial copy. 


Navy and AFL Issue Statements 
On Solicitation of Advertising 
The September issue of the “MAIA 
Newsgram” of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers, car- 
ried excerpts from statements by the 
Navy Department and the American 
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Thanks to NIAA! 


August 31, 1943 
Mr. Bernard Dolan 


Peter Frasse & Company 
New York 


Dear Mr. Dolan: 

With the final mailing due 
shortly on the Cutting Tools 
Campaign I want to thank you 
for the excellent work and sus 
tained interest that NIAA 
through you is putting into this 
important activity. 

You as campaign manager, 
and Miss Webster as Headquar 
ters Secretary, especially have 
given us a most inspiring ex- 
ample of the way in which an 
aggressive association can team 
together and push a vital cam- 
paign. I am sure that reports of 
the results in a few months will 
prove the value of all you have 
done. 

Very truly yours, 

s/ Howarp CooNLey 
Director, Conservation Division, 
War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 








Federation of Labor against the solici- 
tation of advertising made in their 
names by so-called “official Navy pub- 
lications” and labor publications. 


Gardner To Pilot 
Toledo Chapter 

Ben C. Gardner, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager, The DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, has succeeded Carl U. Fauster, 
Libbey Glass 
Company, as president of Toledo In- 
dustrial Marketers. Herbert M. Wertz, 
advertising manager, Toledo Steel 
Products, is vice president, and Wil- 
liam Thackeray, advertising manager, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, will serve as secretary-treasuref. 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Wertz have also 
been elected senior and junior national 
directors, respectively. 

The following chairmen have been 
appointed for the eight standing com- 


advertising manager, 











jici- 
heir 
ub- 








QUICK ACTION Like This 


has several reasons...expressed by Mr. C. L. 
Stillwell, Adv. Mgr. of the Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp. of New York as follows: 


"We are not always so fortunate as to 
obtain such quick action, but we have ob- 
served that all Mechanical Engineering 
inquiries are of exceptionally high qual- 
ity, and if a sound application for our 
Engineering Model Vari-Typer exists, a 
Sale usually results." 


"It happens that this inquiry was 
from an engineer in a very important gov- 
ernment office. For months our represen- 
tative had tried to reach this gentleman 
or someone with similar authority, but was 
stymied in the front office. Our Mechani- 
cal Engineering advertisement cleared that 
hurdle and took him directly to the indi- 
vidual who could listen with understanding 
and act without delay. He listened - then 
acted - to the tune of a $1,500 order - 
all within two or three days of the deliv- 
ery of your August issue." 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Published Monthly by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Midwest Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


















muittees: Program, Herbert M. Wertz; 
membership and by-laws, A. P. Colby, 
advertising manager, National Supply 
Company; publicity, Herbert D. Bis- 


sell, advertising manager, Electric 
Autolite Company; victory promo- 
tion, A. Carl Eversole, advertising 


manager, Surface Combustion Com- 
pany; postwar planning, Emil F. Frey, 
sales promotion manager, The DeVil- 
biss Company; employment, Arthur 
Reichert, Beeson-Faller Reichert, Inc.; 
attendance, R. T. 


F. Dowd, Inc 


Carrithers, Charles 


Cincinnati Hears About 
Postwar Opportunities 

Emphasizing the need for thorough 
ly analyzing and revaluating business 
papers for the postwar advertising pe- 
riod, Paul C. Trimble and Don Lay- 
man of the Trade Journal Division, 
Reuben H. Donnelley Publishing Com- 
New 


structive and factual duologue at the 


pany, York, presented an in- 
opening fall meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Industrial Advertisers Association 
last month. 

The talk was highlighted by com 
pelling examples of meritorious service 
business journals in 


which various 


























“Copy” is a new publication issued by the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Tabloid size and format is utilized to give flexibility and punch to the makeup. Under the 
editorship of John Roberts, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the staff will operate its own 
camera and have a staff cartoonist in the person of Royce Wright, assistant sales promo- 


tion manager, Independent Pneumatic Tool Company. 


fields have been providing throughout 
the war period. It was also stressed 
that ever increasing opportunities for 
outstanding accomplishments and 
service by competent business papers 
will be provided in the postwar period 
as new developments, new products, 
new markets, and new services are un- 
folded later on. 

Other interesting features of this 


meeting were the symposiums and re- 
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WAR FRONT 











f 





* + © + & S Bones of the constantly 
increasing number of men on the different fronts, 
it is necessary for us to steadily increase our pro- 
duction and to make sure our men are 


need of supplies of any kind. 


Our Government has entered into contracts with 
American industry to pay for the labor and material 


to produce munitions of war. 


It is our privilege to help pay for these munitions 


through the best investment in the world— 


WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSI 


NEVER in 


NESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











It is produced by offset lithography 


marks by President W. D. Shannon 
and eight past-presidents, including 
Ernest C. Becker, who held the gavel 
in 1926 when the chapter was born, 
Fred Berling, Jesse R. Harlan, William 
E. McFee, Charles M. Reesey, George 
F. Matthews, Theodore Brown, and 
Walter Spindler, retiring prexy. 

With an overflow attendance, in- 
cluding guests from Chicago, Cleve. 
land, and Columbus chapters, the 
meeting was complete in its success 
with the announcement and introduc- 
tion of seventeen new members by 
R. H. Anderson, chairman of mem 


bership committee. 


Toronto Committee Has 
Postwar Planning Program 
A talk by W. A. 


Postwar Planning Committee, Canadi- 


Irvine, secretary, 


an General Electric Company, Ltd., on 
“Postwar Planning by Industry,” Oct. 
28, will open the activities of the post- 
war planning committee of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association ot 
Ontario. 

Other activities of 
will include a series of continuing re- 


the committee 


ports and comments on current de- 
velopments in the industrial field by 
John A. M. Galilee, Canadian West- 
inghouse Co., Ltd. A series of briet 
surveys on important Canadian indus- 
tries and markets also will be prepared 
for distribution to members. 

The association has issued a pocket- 
size membership list. 


Committee Heads Chosen 
For Central New York 

The new committee chairmen 0 
the Central New York Industria! Ad- 
vertisers are: Program, Frederic D. 
Scandling, The Todd Company, Roch- 
ester; publicity, William H. Corwin, 
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@ National policy encourages the expansion of hospital service— 
with the result, in hospital and institutional construction, shown 
in this chart for which F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, is 
the authority. 


Couple the current building rate—35% greater than the 20- 
year average, 1920 through 1939 inclusive—with the fact that 
hospitals are a high-priority market and there is your opportunity! 


The means of turning this situation to your advantage is pro- 
vided by HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, which is read by the 


most important hospital executives throughout the country. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT’S exclusive news-gathering facili- 
ties, during a period when news is of the utmost importance, and 
its up-to-the-minute treatment of the live issues of the day in the 
hospital field, moves its readers to action—the all-important 
factor to you. The number of letters from readers published in 
the magazine is more than twice the number published by any 
contemporary. Reader-response to product information appear- 
ing in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is running at more than 1500 
requests a year for information on products offered by 
manufacturers. 


Because advertisers have discovered what readers already knew 
that HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is the liveliest publication in 
its field—more than fifty new accounts have been attracted to its 
pages in 1943. Volume for the first six months of this year in- 
creased more than 30%, a rate not approached by any other 


hospital publication. 


May we show you what we can do for you? 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT @:- @ 


The Only Hospital Publication which is a member of both the ABC and ABP 


LO E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 
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330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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coverage of ports, 
shippers, exporters, 
importers .. . 


7 World Ports magazine will publish 

its Association of American Port 
Authorities convention number No 
vember 1. This will be the new, en- 
larged, editorially unique edition, offer 
ing you most effective coverage of 
10,000 port authorities, port terminal 
operators, terminal engineering com- 
panies, stevedoring companies, dredg- 
ing companies, tug boat companies, 
steamship lines, shippers, exporters, 
freight forwarders, and users of coastal 
and inland waterways. For complete 
details or reservation of space, write 
or wire 


WORLD PORTS 


Association of American Port 
Authorities Official Organ 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

MEDICAL JOURNALS 

POPULAR MAGAZINES 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 








We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester; membership, Albert D. Perry, 
copy chief, Case-Hoyt Corporation, 
Rochester; budget, Herbert R. Han- 
son, advertising manager, The Pfaud- 
ler Company, Rochester; house, Paul 
Spittle, Lipe - Rollway Corporation, 
Syracuse, and Charles L. Rumrill, 
president, Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
Rochester; postwar planning, Howard 
Spaulding, president, Screw Machine 
Publishing Company, Inc., Rochester; 
constitution and by-laws, Wallace W. 
Lockwood, advertising manager, Tay- 
lor Instrument Companies; employ- 
Hitchcock, Onon- 
daga Printing Company, Syracuse; en- 
Robert Check, Chick 


Studios, Inc., Rochester; victory scrap 


ment, Edward A. 
tertainment, 


book, Kenneth Rockwell, advertising 
department, Taylor Instrument Com- 


panies. 


Cincinnati Chapter Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 

William D. Shannon, president, Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Advertisers and his 
board have set up the following com- 
mittees to carry out the 1943-44 pro- 
gram of the chapter: Membership, 
Robert Anderson, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, chairman; program, 
T. W. Tieman, advertising division, 
American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, chairman; attendance, Walter 
Rybolt, advertising manager, The 
R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Com- 


pany, chairman; war activities, Theo- 


dore Brown, vice-president, Perry- 
Brown, Inc., chairman; publicity, 
Ward Moore, Wright Aeronautical 


Corporation, chairman. 


EIA Hears Discussion of 
Advertising’s Role in War 

The opening fall meeting of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, featured several aspects of the 
war. Lt. Col. Keith L. Morgan, chief, 


A few members and guests 
who attended the recent 
golf outing of Maryland in- 
dustrial Marketers. Left to 
right, Tom Tredwell, “Archi- 
tectural Record’; M. J, 
Donahue, Anchor Post 
Fence Company, retiring 
president; Herb Schuckle 
Emery Advertising Agency; 
Gordon Hargraves and Vic 
Craig, both of "Newsweek 


management branch, industrial serv- 
ices division, bureau of public rela- 
tions, War 
“The Present Status of Our Relation- 
ship with and Responsibility to the 
Armed Forces.” Capt. Robert Graves, 
field artillery liaison officer, recently 
returned from North Africa told of 
his experiences in that theater. 


spoke on 


Department, 


In addition to the featured speakers, 
Robert N. Arndt, vice-president, John 
Falkner Arndt Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, discussed the role of the in- 
dustrial advertising department in 
keeping war production at top level. 
A two-reel sound movie of the Bat- 


tle of Britain completed the program. 


New Milwaukee Committees 
Appointed by Freitag 

Five new committee chairmen 
have been appointed for the 1943-44 
season by R. C. Freitag, new presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Association of 
They are: 
Program and publicity, F. M. Hig- 


Industrial Advertisers. 
gins, advertising manager, Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Company, Clintonville; 
membership, E. T. Slackford, adver- 
tising manager, A. M. Harnischfeger 
Corporation; membership contact and 
employment, M. G. Andrietsch, sales 
and advertising department, Trico 
Fuse Manufacturing Company; L. P. 
Niessen, advertising manager, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc.; national affairs, Arnold 
J. Andrews, assistant publicity man- 
ager, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee. 





New Wadman Post for Maddox 


William J. Maddox, for two years assist 
ant chief of the Natiohal Petroleum News 
Washington Bureau, has accept a 
new position as chief of the Washington 
Bureau operated by publisher Rex W 
Wadman. World Petroleum, Petroleo Del 
Mundo, New York. and Petroleum \ d 
Los Angeles, of the Wadman magazine 
group, will receive his particular I 
tion 
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and agencies may have constantly avail- _—_ also to see that it is constantly accessible 
able the basic facts regarding the services _ to all in your organization who have to 
available through their advertising pages work with facts and figures on markets 
—a valuable and important addition to and media. 


the editorial material. 













The Market Data Book will be sent to 
every subscriber of Industrial Marketing, 
of which it is a part. It will repay its cost 







many times over through the speed and 






accuracy with which it will supply essential 






information to industrial advertising and 






marketing executives. If you are not al- 






ready a subscriber to Industrial Market- 






ing, send your order for a year's sub- 






scription at $2 now, and make sure of 






receiving this unique and indispensable 






reference book immediately after publi- 
cation October 25. 








Because the Market Data Book is both 
authentic and complete, make it a rule not 








NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
330 W. 42nd St. 100 E. Ohio St. Garfield Bldg. Russ Bldg. 


P. 

ler- only to refer first to it for information, but 
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th | INDUSTRIAL MARKETING—Publishers of 
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Reaching more top executives OO ¢ 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 


than any other coal trade 
publication. 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
stexhetun Hide. "The Spirit of Enterprise” 

“The Spirit of Enterprise,” by Edgar 
Queeny, president, Monsanto Chem 
ical Company, is a candid presentation 

} of the case for free enterprise . . . his- 
toric and future. Written for the ex 
press purpose of clearing up the obscur 





Fer ever SO years the leading M 
journal of the coal industry 








ities surrounding the evaluation of its 


a’ 

, * 
, Each enjoy worth as a system of economy, he meas- 
ures its benefits as opposed to a bureau 


High Priority cratic economy, dissects its faults, and 


, ° ‘ suggests postwar remedies Statistical 
Ratings appendages include a tabulation of “con 
| cerns in business,” “new enterprises,” and 

“enterprises discontinued,” covering a 





period from 1920 to 1936; also, a break- 
down of dividend payments in 1940 by 
net income classes. 267 pages Published 


m= TESTED METHODS FORam, | bY, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
ADVERTISERS SPENDING | 
$1000 to $20,000 YEARLY | “Move Up In Your Job” 


20 years’ ience ret dering, efficient, personal ‘Move Up in Your Job.” by Clark C 


recta . B COpF, eye-catching lnyeuts ene Stockford, is designed to show the am 
counsel 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY bitious worker how to use self-analysis 


I71Y Madison Ave., New York, Le 2-7358 —— key to start the machinery 


nersonal 
personal 





pr ress It serves as a guide 
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a 5 
——_ Shippers T o) te e 6 
Round 5.000 New 


Cars to Be MEN : 

‘on, OF MANAGEMENT : 

S="S"" OR BUSINESS NEWS IN THE 
NATION'S GREATEST INDUS 


AREA... THE CENTRAL WEST 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
12 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 
. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





- | 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR DIRECT MAIL MORE PROFITABLE 


To make your direct mail really resultful, you have to 


gear your lists to the times. A list that was compiled 
a year or six months ago cannot be as accurate as a 
list compiled a week ago, or today. 
Here at McGraw-Hill, lists are maintained on a 24-hour 
basis. It's a full-time job for a staff of 50 list clerks, 
working under the supervision of experienced direct 
mail men, and backed by thousands of questionnaires 
mailed each month, and by a large force of field men. 


That's why McGraw-Hill Lists are guaranteed to be 
within 98% accurate—why more and more industrial 
advertisers are using them. Write today for informa- 
tion regarding the industries in which you are 
interested. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 


MAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
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determining present worth on tl sb. 


and why; discovering and controlliny per 


sonal characteristics; eliminating ndi- 
caps; and using this knowledge as or 
nerstone on which to build future suc 
cess and greater capacity for accomplish 


ment. Published by Funk and Wavnalls 


Company, New York. 238 pages. Price 
$2. 


“What Will Business Be Like 
After the War?" 


This survey, published in loose leaf 


form, was compiled by J. George Fred 
erick, president, Business Bourse, and con 


tains many basic data and trend statistics 


of business and industrial operations of 
postwar significance. Among the twenty 
two chapters are: “List of the r 
postwar things to come™ and “The new 
industries which promise big things jr 
postwar period.” Published by Business 
Bourse, New York Price $7.50 


“Current Problems of Business and 
Government’ 

The book, “Current Problems of Bus 
ness and Government,” released by the 
Bureau of Business Research, Universit, 
of Michigan, should prove of value t 
businessmen interested in government cor 
tracts and postwar problems. This is the 
edited 60,000 word report of four meet 
ings held in Detroit during May an 
June, 1943, at which C. G. Blough, Chie 
of Contract Review Branch, WPB, George 
Romney, managing director, Automotiv 


Council for War Production, and tw 
other speakers from the Army Servic 
Forces and the | S. Departme 
Commerce, presided. Included are 


addresses and the discussion and answer 
to 106 questions raised by the audier 
m much current pertinent material 
lated to renegotiation, termination 
vovernment contracts, reconversion, anc 
postwar problems. Published by University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Price $1 


“Industrial Location and Natural Resources 

“Industrial Location and National R 
sources,” under release by the Nati na 
Resources Planning Board, is a _ review 
of the many factors which influenc 
location and shape the geographic f 
tern of American industry. The sopen 
contains the following divisions: Natur 
resources and location; measures of in 
dustrial location; production and distrib 
tion factors: organizational factors; th 
locational process Information _ give! 
should be of assistance to those interested 
in promoting the conversion or adaptatior 
of war plants to peacetime uses. Price 
$1.50, from the Superintendent of Doc 
ments, Washington, D. C 


"Standard Metal Directory" 

The 1943 issue of “Standard Meta 
Directory” contains its usual wide range 
of information on American and Cana 
dian iron and steel plants, foundries 
metal rolling mills and metal melters 
and refiners, with the exception of th 
number of plant employes, now cot idered 


1e 
’ 
piar 
nat 
a 


vital war information. An appendage 1? 
de 

cludes a list of railroad purchasers, deal’ 

ers in plant equipment and supp ane 


buyers of used metal scrap. Published > 
Atlas Publishing Company, New York 
705 pages. Price $10 


Wardley to "Electrical Equipment 

After six years as Pittsburg age! 
for Gulf Publishing Company, Cl! s A 
Wardley has resigned to become Ne 
England and New York represent. ''ve 
Electrical Equipment 
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¢. M. Basrorp Co. Leading 
industrial advertising agency 


HEIFFEL Art Director 










[ got it here by combining Brush with Bookman 
..the usual unions have been done to death... but 
as a sure-fire stopper. A favorite trick of mine is to 
me well-known, standard body type in a new way, 
1en spotlight it with heads in a modern, sharply con- 
ig display face. Like Sty mie Black with Bodoni Book 
vda with Cheltenham...or Onyx with Caslon 540.” 


ood point, Gene, and you've certainly proved it here. 


ere are Many ways you can get that unexpected bril- 


of contrast...in weight, by pitting heavy types like 


n and Stymie with a lightface body type...in spirit, 
ng the swash of the Lydian Cursive or Grayda against 


onservative face like Garamond or Bulmer. . .in form, 


i crisp, square Bank Gothic to head text set in a flow- 
itch, Caslon, Baskerville, or Goudy. No matter what the 


m, you can solve it best with ATF foundry type faces. 
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Have you a copy of the ATF 
Red Book of Types? If not, send 
for one. Also, single page show- 
ings including complete alpha- 
bets of the following and other 


ATF type faces. 


BALLOON 
TOWER 
Grayda 

STENCIL 


This advertisement is set in Spartan, 
Brush, and Bodoni. 











MCUCKUN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue - Elizabeth, New Jersey 
161 




















to assist in redesigning civilian goods to 
FOR POSTWAR PLANNING M > be published in successive number:, is be. 
| @s on @s ing launched by Product Eng: cering 


We can clip all, or typical, speci- The style of presentation will be unique 


mens of advertisements and editorial e 2 o consisting of brief statements fact 
articles on postwar themes. Many a tabulated material, condensed tables of 
organizations are building postwar | in u is ing engineering data, charts, and many illys. 
reference files NOW We have back trations. The subjects covered wil! range 


issue files of most business paper: from steel to plywood 


‘ 


Write for Booklet No. 20, “How Busi- 7 
ness Uses a th it shows how Aircraft Maintenance and Operation is Aero Digest will be publishe 
manutac id their advertis ing name of a new monthly publication to monthly, beginning Jan l, 1944 
agencies use this service be launched in November by Conover new issues will be approximately 
Mast Corporation, publisher of Mill @ the current size 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU Factory and Purchasing. The editorial e 
BUSINESS FARM ela latte content will be devoted to the mainte . ‘ ) 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES nance, servicing, handling, and repairing The Sportsman Pilot, in keepi 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. the airplane after it has been deliv the changed interests of its readers, mos 
user Circulation will be of whom are now in the C.A.P. or US 


Air Forces, has broadened its editoria 
scope and is now called Air Pilot and 

business papers received awards last Technician. e 

1 the competition sponsored by - 

Office of War Information for the The September issue of Bus T inspor 
overs featuring women war work tation featured a Conference-in-Print as 
Under the trade magazine classifi a substitute for the annual conventions 
Fy. 3 cation, Eastern States Coéperator won first of the American Transit Association and 
FLUID WILK makes up nearls award, and honorable mentions were the National Association of Motor Bus 
canceled this year in cooper 


given to Trains, Timberman, and Ele« Operators, - 
ation with the program of the Office « 


Defense Transportation 
o 


expedite the flow of war worker 











tronics Industries. 

Banking won the award in the educa- 
ymnal and yfecsior magazine class 
WANTED: Man with engineering training to : ional — classif , 
do technical writing in Sales Promotion and . To 
oe yee F of New —— e suggestions for greater use of manpower 

manufacturer of industrial equipment andi- , . ‘ ‘ 
dates preferred who have had advertising flective with the Oct. 15 issue, Mod in industry, the Institute of Modern Bus 
and direct selling experience. Company doing ern Industry will modify its over-all size ness, Chicago, will pub lish Ky month 
1cO% war work. Position being filled now to to 110x114 inches To maintain its magazine called How—The “Know Hou 
take care of present as well as post war sales ale a { : he ke ill be : Magazine. giving list f 350 new 
promotion campaigns. Give age, education, oversize format, the make up WI e re Magazine, giving a ist OF Over —_s 
experience, and salary desired. Box 242, In- styled in somewhat shorter columns methods, processes and development cur 
~ meee 3 Marketing, 330 W. 42nd St., New + rently reported by war plants. No ad 
° t : : ? 
se vertising will be carried. Louis E. Delson 
formerly managing editor of Manufactur 
ers’ News, will be editor and publisher of 
ne 
headed by Mr. Delson, also publishes 
Modern Business devoted to nnica 
research and industrial progress 


Do your POST-WAR Sales Plans : : 


include the $6,000,000,000 TELEPHONE INDUSTRY? Snow Gets Sterling-Alloys 


Cory Snow, Inc., Boston, has beer 


“It is estimated that during the years immediately following the war appointed to direct the advertising for 
Sterling-Alloys, Inc., Woburn, Mass., en 


$1.5 billion will have to be spent to rehabilitate the AT&T system 
and to bring it back to the pre-war efficiency level.” Wall St. Journal, gineers and founders of heat and cor 
Aug. 6. Add the needed expenditures of 6,800 Independent telephone rosion resisting alloy casting. A complete 
companies and a huge postwar market develops. 











1 
sixteen-page inserts planned 





reorganization of the sales activity, in 
: } : cluding general sales promotion and sales 
Do you want to share in this coming business? You can develop it portfolios, is being planned. 

and economically through the columns of corporation 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER & Mascagement “0 SP cio i be eine 


midwestern representative of Civil En 


7720 Sheridan Road “Since 1909 Chicago, Illinois gineering with headquarters in Chicag 


in the same capacity 


Wi f Vf, / ° He will continue 
“7 P: $22 a4 to the Bedding Industry for Mechanical Engineering and ASME 
Rt Mechanical Catalog, but will no _ longer 
This is no time to sleep. . > 
With “business es UN. represent Electrical Engineering 
usual’’ predominating, this 
is the time for action! ' : : 
Diotiiet. o mamniien ae. BEDDING Enright Joins Wadman 
ing you @ national sudi- Frank J. Enright, formerly Cle 
ence of those bedding . 3 4 
manufacturing executives representative of Gardner Public 
accounting for 9% of the Cincinnati, has become manager 
business in the industry— Cleveland office of Rex W. Wa 
with interest in and intelli- 
gence about your product manager of several business pap 
your res- iu . —is not asleep. And be cluding Petroleum World Los \ 
ervations now for cause it helps its readers and Diesel Progress. 
the November (Pre evaluate the month's hap- : 
Conference), December (Con-* penings in their true im- ? ° 
ference) and January (Con- portance, advertisers find Dana Chase Resigns Post 
ference Report) issues. Forms it as simple as A B-C to 
for November close October 20th measure BEDDING'S merits H. Dana Chase has resigned 
Today eral sales manager of Chicago \ 
BEDDING Enamel Products Company, Chicas 
666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Illinois ' had previously served as advertisit 
>r and editor of the company’s |] 


ager 


The Only Magazine Reaching the Manufacturers of Sleeping Equipment - - - - 27th Year tion, Better Enameling 


Why not write for a sample copy and rate card 
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